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FOREWORD 


The present publication represents a further 
stage in the improvement and extension of Canada’s 
National Accounts. It consolidates and brings up- 
to-date the work on the annual data which has been 
carried out since 1951 when the historical series 
were first published in, National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, 1926-1950. The present report 
supersedes all previous publications on National 
Accounts issued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Three main features distinguish the present 
report from the earlier reference document: 


(a) Statistical revisions incorporating the 
results of the 1951 census are included, 
as well as refinements and improvements 
in the data which have been made possible 
by new information and a re-working of 
many of the series; 


(b) Improvements in presentation and in termi- 
nology have been made which it is felt will 
contribute to clarity and further facilitate 
the understanding and use of the tables; 


(c) A more detailed discussion of the concept- 
ual framework of the National Accounts 
now provides a systematic description of 
the theoretical constructs and definitions 
used in National Accounting. 


The present publication is divided into three 
parts, preceded by an Introduction which analyzes 
the main trends and fluctuations in the economy for 
the period 1926 to 1956. Part I presents the tabu- 
lar information. It contains the main Gross National 
Product and Expenditure tables; the constant dollar 
series which are now shown on a 1949 base; the 
sector accounts; the industrial distribution which 
incorporates some changes in classification and is 
now shown on a gross domestic product at factor 
cost basis; the geographical distribution of personal 
income, including a table showing disposable in- 
come by provinces; tabular detail underlying the 
government sector of the National Accounts, with 
information for each of the three levels of govern- 
ment; a number of miscellaneous tables which 
provide detail of personal expenditure on goods and 
services, an analysis of corporation profits, and 
the ‘‘imputed’’ items which enter the National 
Accounts; various reconciliation statements which 
show the adjustments necessary to convert official 
statistical series published elsewhere to a basis 
suitable for incorporation in the National Accounts; 
and finally, tables providing information on popu- 
lation and the labour force. 


Part II of the report provides a description of 
the conceptual framework of the National Accounts, 
together with a short summary of the development 
and use of the Accounts as a tool in economic 
analysis. This section is designed to provide the 
user with a broad review of the theoretical princi- 
ples and definitions which underlie the statistical 
system. Since classification is at the heart of any 
Statistical system, a major aim of the discussion 
is to make clear the rationale of the classificatory 
framework on which the Accounts rest. 


Part III reviews the statistical sources on 
which the Accounts draw, and procedures used in 
making the required estimates. This discussion 
aims primarily to give the users of the data a 
general view of the content of the various aggre- 
gates and background for appraising the reliability 
of the estimates. 


The present volume was. prepared by the 
Research and Development Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


In a broad sense, all D.B.S. divisions have 
contributed to this report; in particular, wages, 
salaries, and supplementary labour income and 
most of the price series used in the deflation 
project are estimated in the Labour and Prices 
Division, net income of farm operators from farming 
operations in the Agriculture Division, and exports 
and imports of goods and services in the Inter- 
national Trade Division; the basic data for many of 
the estimates are collected and tabulated in the 
Industry and Merchandising Division and the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division. The co- 
operation and assistance of other government 
agencies, especially the Taxation Division of the 
Department of National Revenue, the Research 
Department of the Bank of Canada, the Economic 
Research Department of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and the Economics Branch of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, are also. 
gratefully acknowledged. The estimates of business 
gross fixed capital formation are derived from a 
study of Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
1926-1951, published by the last-mentioned agency; 
for later years the figures are derived from the 
reports Private and Public Investment, Outlook 
prepared jointly by the Economics Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and the General 
Assignments Division of the D.B.S. The charts 
were prepared in the Drafting Section of the D.B.S, 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS - INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
1926 - 1956 


What stands out in any comparison of the be- 
ginning and end of the 30 years covered by this 
review is the impressive growth of the Canadian 
economy. But when the years between are consider- 
ed in sequence, the period is seen as one of major 
change and dislocation. This span of years covers 
the prosperous years of the late twenties, the great 
depression of the early thirties, the subsequent 
hesitant and incomplete recovery, the mobilization 
of resources for war and the emergence of a con- 
trolled war-time economy, the transition to a peace- 
time economy operating at high levels with sup- 
pressed inflationary pressures becoming increasingly 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


Introduction 


The period 1926-1956 was one of great growth 
in the Canadian economy. The population, 9,451 
thousand in 1926, numbered 16,081 thousand in 
1956, an increase of about 70 per cent. In the same 
period the growth in the labour force, estimated 
to be nearly 60 per cent, was significantly lower 
than the rate of growth of population. Improvements 
in the technique of production enhanced the effec- 
tiveness of effort and made possible increased 
leisure as well as a much larger volume and variety 
of goods and services for use at home or for sale 
abroad. 


Gross National Product, measured in constant 
(1949) dollars, rose from $7,576 million in 1926 
to $23,542 million in 1956, a threefold increase, and 
on a per capita basis an increase of slightly more 
than 80 per cent. This rise in Gross National Prod- 
uct represents an average rate of growth in real 
output of about 3% per cent a year over the period}, 


The inflationary impetus imparted by the war 
and persisting throughout most of the post-war pe- 
riod raised the general level of prices nearly 90 
per cent between 1926 and 1956. In terms of current 
dollars, Gross National Product rose from $5,152 
million to $30,098 million, a near six-fold increase, 
and per capita Gross National Product rose from 
$545 to $1,872. 


CHANGES IN THE DISPOSITION 
OF NATIONAL OUTPUT? 


The growth of Gross National Product was ac- 
companied by shifts in the disposition of output 
among the various sectors, as well as by changes 


1, Average annual rates of growth, compounded 
annually. 

2. In this and in the following section ‘‘Changes 
in Income Flows’’ the year 1928 is compared with the 
year 1956. Both were prosperous years. While 1929 may 
be thought of as the peak of the boom, it had many un- 
usual features, namely, unusually high expenditures on 
consumption and investment, a fall in exports accom- 
panied by a rise in imports, a poor crop and a sharp 
decline in agricultural income. 


overt, the upsurge in prices and activity following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the mild and 
short-lived recession following the Korean Armi- 
stice, and, finally, the investment boom of the 
period 1955 to 1956. 


The growth in the Canadian economy and the 
changes in the disposition of the product and in the 
sources of income that accompanied it are discussed 
in the first section of this report under the heading 
‘Long Term Trends’’. The sequence of economic 
events outlined above is discussed in the second 
section, ‘‘Economic Fluctuations’’. 


IN THE ECONOMY 


in the composition of demand within sectors. The 
nature of the shift among sectors is set out in the 
table below, which shows the disposition of national 
output in current dollars. 


Percentage Distribution of Gross 
National Expenditure 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
ANC MSCLVACES he &. ove casutls.<s See Soeaweten ee Sone 


Government expenditure on goodsand 


SOGVUCOS) ciscorct tices oscecesstetecsesoncveressersacesss 17.5 
Business gross fixed capital formation .. 22.1 
Value of physical change in inventories PAs 
Exports of goods and services ................ OAT 
Imports of goods and services. ............... -25.6 


Residual ermon soe cccssecassescakacccacesesassansen 


Preere ere rrre rire rere) 


The notable changes are the growth in the 
share of government and of business gross fixed 
capital formation and the decline in the share of 
consumers. A substantially smaller proportion of 
national output went into exports and a smaller 
proportion of national purchasing was directed 
toward imports in 1956 than in 1928. 


The Share of Government 


The outstanding shift in the use of the product 
is the enhanced share of total expenditure absorbed 
by government. Government expenditure on goods 
and services accounted for 9.3 per cent of Gross 
National Expenditure in 1928 and 17% per cent in 
1956. The increase was mainly at the federal level 
and is to a large extent the result of the enormous 
expansion in expenditure for defence, which repre- 
sented 6 per cent of Gross National Expenditure in 
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1956 in contrast to a fraction of 1 per cent in 1928. 
The share of defence rose sharply after the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in 1950. 


Government Expenditure on Goods and Services as 
a Percentage of Gross National Expenditure 


Fee dered a) is.5 Sick cc eee tinstenodosbeseeverdece 
IDE LORIC Gy fren is cacectasesc tees tesectcosedee ceceeeoes 


Provincia] and Municipal ...............ccs.006 
PTOVIN CIA... .. ccc scedecceescnouts cote tee aha enes oe 
MUMECI 0G) 2s. scccscccdiccccsescsevcsencessssrever severe 


Government expenditure on goods 
ANGISELVICES  cccscsccoen secs cceseeeseer ae 


While expenditures for defence are the major 
element in the upward shift in the government share 
of the product, government expenditures for other 
purposes also rose relative to Gross National Prod- 
uct. Federal non-defence expenditures rose from 
2 per cent of Gross National Product in 1928 to near- 
ly 3 per cent in 1956 and the corresponding figures 
for provincial expenditures are 2 per cent and 3% 
per cent; expenditures of municipal governments, 
5 per cent of Gross National Product in 1956, re- 
mained in about the same relationship to Gross 
National Product as in 1928. These developments 


reflect the generally enhanced role of government 
and in particular the cost of administering the 
various social security measures introduced during 


the period. 


The Share of Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


In 1956, 22 per cent of national output was 
devoted to business gross fixed capital formation 
compared with nearly 17 per cent in 1928. The pat- 
tern of expenditure in 1956, when residential con- 
struction accounted for 23 per cent of business 
gross fixed capital formation and non-residential 
construction and purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment each accounted for 38% per cent, was not 
substantially different from that of 1928. 


The Share of the External Sector 


The relative importance of the external sector 
diminished during the period. In spite of the growth 
and diversification of export capacity, which is a 
notable development of the post-war period, exports 
of goods and services accounted for only 21 per 
cent of total expenditure in 1956, compared with 
29 per cent in 1928. Imports of goods and services 
also declined in relative importance, with about 
26 per cent of expenditure being directed toward 
imports in 1956 compared with 30 per cent in 1928. 
The reduced share of the external sector reflects 
the growth of the domestic economy both as a mar- 
ket and as a source of supply. 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 


K26 — 1936 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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The Share of Consumers 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services in 1956 amounted to $18,697 million and 
accounted for 62 per cent of aggregate expenditure, 
a Significantly smaller proportion than in 1928. 
Measured in terms of constant (1949) dollars, per 
capita consumption rose from $623 in 1928 to $965 
in 1956, an increase of 55 per cent. 


The pattern of consumer expenditure was con- 
siderably altered over the period. With changes in 
tastes and higher incomes, consumers devoted a 
Significantly larger proportion of their spending to 
durables, which accounted for 13 per cent of the 
total in 1956, compared with 9 per cent in 1928. 
This shift took place at the expense of purchases 
of non-durables, which represented 51 per cent of 
the total in 1956, compared with 55 per cent in 
1928. The remaining share, devoted to services, 
remained about the same. 


There were also some distinct shifts in the 
spending pattern within major categories, as shown 
in the table below. Among these that may be noted 
are the relative decline in expenditures for food and 
clothing and the relative increase in expenditures 
on tobacco and alcohol, as well as the greatly en- 
hanced importance of automobiles and appliances 
and radios. 


Selected Items of Consumer Expenditure as a 
Percentage of Total 


SPE er, eee, ER once, s futueticces 24.1 
Clothing and persona] furnishings ........ 10.8 
AICONOMC. DE VETAZES. ...c.cectteecessncenssseaenoaer Bes 
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Appliances And radio .«............cccrsssscccones 2.6 


There were sharply conflicting trends within 
the service group. Thus services related to user- 
operated transportation became more important while 
purchased transportation declined in relative im- 
portance. Expenditure on domestic service rose 
very little by comparison with total spending. 


CHANGES IN INCOME FLOWS 


Changes in Factor Shares 


It should be noted that factor shares are iden- 
tified according to types of earnings and therefore 
do not represent the shares of different groups of 
the community in total income. Individuals may 
have more than one source of income; the wage- 
earner may receive income in the form of interest 
or rent; farmers may take off-season employment 
as wage-earners. For purposes of this analysis, 
each type of income is included under its appro- 
priate heading. Thus only such income as is earned 
in farm production appears as the ‘‘Accrued Net 
Income of Farm Operators from Farm Production’’. 


Furthermore, transfer payments, which have a bear- 
ing on the distribution of income among various 
groups of the community, are excluded by defini- 
tion from National Income since they do not repre- 
sent payments for services rendered. It should fur- 
ther be noted that the types of earnings identified 
here may represent earnings of more than one factor | 
of production—for example, net income of unincor- 
porated business measures both the return on capital 
invested in the business as well as the return on 
the labour supplied by the proprietor. 


Changes in factor shares may reflect a shift 
in the relative importance of various industries. 
The typical form of organization varies consider- 
ably from industry to industry. The corporate form 
is characteristic of manufacturing and mining while 
the unincorporated form is common in services and 
construction. 


During the period under review, both labour 
income and corporate profits increased their share 
of National Income, the former from 57 per cent in 
1928 to 64 per cent in 1956, and the latter from 9 
per cent in 1928 to 12 per cent in 1956. Concur- 
rently, the share ofunincorporated non-farm business 
declined from 12 per cent in 1928 to 8 per cent in 
1956. These shifts reflect the structural develop- 
ments of the kind mentioned above and possibly 
also a generally wider adoption of the corporate 
form of enterprise. 


Components of National Income as a 
Percentage of Total 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
LADOUPUINCOMO AALS... aks eed eaecene wees 
Military pay and allowances ...............00 
Corporation profits before taxes ............ 
Rent, interest, and miscellaneous in- 
VESUMETIE INCOME crcsenccctseriecesastenas+setnsat 
Accrued netincome of farmers from farm 
production A.ke.seeew eet Se att Sag 
Net income of other unincorporated 
IDUSINES Sc stosetsacts cavsteetacssiecduasoccaetcowtesvste 
Inventory valuation adjustment .............. 


Net National Income at Factor Cost 


The share of rent, interest, and miscellaneous 
investment income in 1956 was 8% per cent, some- 
what higher than in 1928. The share of this com- 
ponent remained below its earlier level during most 
of the war and post-war period. The net imputed 
rent of owner-occupied dwellings is included under 
this heading and the large addition to the stock of 
dwellings and the rise in rents in the post-war pe- 
riod are among the factors tending to restore the 
share of this component. 


The marked decline in the relative importance 
of the accrued net income of farm operators from 
farm production reflects the changed position of 
agriculture in the economy and is therefore dis- 
cussed in the following section. 
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GROWTH IN GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 
( AMOUNT OF INCREASE BETWEEN 1928 AND THE YEARS 1946 AND 1956) 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


PERCENT 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A CONSTRUCTION 
UTILITIES, ETC. 


TRADE 


IXoq aGRIcULTURE™ 
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SERVICE * 


MANUFACTURING 


1928 


% INCLUDING FORESTRY, FISHING AND TRAPPING 
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Shifts in the Industrial Origin of the Product 


While a comparison of the share of the total 
product originating in agriculture in any two years 
may introduce the erratic influence of the weather 
on crops, it is nonetheless clear that agriculture 
became a significantly less important source of 
output during the period considered here, In 1956 
agriculture accounted for 7 per cent of Gross Do- 


mestic Product, compared with 16% per cent in 
1928. 


The decline in the relative importance of agri- 
culture was accompanied by a marked decline in 
the agricultural labour force, which is estimated to 
have been 1,305 thousand in 1928 compared with 
804 thousand in 1956. Thus about one-third of the 
labour force was in agriculture in 1928 compared 
with only 14 per cent in 1956. This decline is as- 
sociated with the long-term trend toward larger 
farms, improvements in agricultural technique and 
the increasing mechanization of farm work, 1n con- 
sequence of which the net output per employed per- 
son in agriculture rose very substantially indeed and 
well in excess of the increase in net output per 
worker in non-agricultural industries. 


Although the decline in the relative importance 
of agriculture as a source of the product was ac- 
companied by some rise in the relative importance 
of mining, quarrying and oil wells, and forestry, the 
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SERVICE 


TRADE (Wholesale and Retail) 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
(incl. Defence) 
AGRICULTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 
MINING 


1956 


primary industries as a group accounted for only 
14 per cent of the product in 1956 in contrast to 
22 per cent in 1928. 


Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by 
. Industry as Percentage of Total 
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Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost | 100.0 


The diminished importance of primary industry 
had as its counterpart the substantially enhanced 
contribution of manufacturing industries to the prod- 
uct. Manufacturing industries accounted for 28 per 
cent of the total in 1956 in contrast to 22 per cent 
in 1928, indicating the expansion of secondary in- 
dustry over the period. 
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Other industries whose relative importance in- 
creased are constmiction, trade, and finance, insur- 
ance and real estate. 

Transportation, communication and storage and 
public utilities declined slightly in relative impor- 
tance, accounting as a group for 13 per cent of the 
product in 1928 compared with 12 per cent in 1956. 
The increasing dependence on user-operated trans- 
portation with the growth in the car population and 
the extension and improvement of highways involved 
a decline in the importance of purchased transpor- 
tation. 


SOURCE OF PERSONAL INCOME 
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Personal Income 


Personal income rose from $4,554 million in 
1928, to $21,958 million in 1956. On a per capita 
basis, personal income was $463 in 1928 and $1,365 
in 1956, a nearly threefold increase. Personal dis- 
posable income rose from $4,495 million to $20,238 
million, an increase of 175 per cent on a per capita 
basis. At the same time consumer prices were higher 
by 70 per cent, but the gain in per capita income in 
real terms is nevertheless substantial. 


Some of the shifts in the sources of personal 
income, namely the greater relative importance of 
labour income and the concomitant decline in the 
importance of farm income and income of unincor- 
porated business, were discussed earlier in the 
analysis of distributive shares and of the industrial 
origin of the product. It may be noted here that the 
sum of interest, dividends and net rental income of 
persons was a Significantly smaller share of per- 
sonal income in 1956 than in 1928, the reason being 
that disbursements of dividerds did not keep pace 
with the rise in personal income. 


With the increase in the public service and a 
much larger defence establishment in 1956 than in 
1928, product originating in government rose from 
3 per cent in 1928 to 6 per cent in 1956. 


The service industries (excluding government) 
accounted for 14 per cent of the product in 1928 and 
11 per cent in 1956. This loss in importance reflects 
a drastic relative decline in product originating in 
domestic service, partially offset by expansion in 
other segments of the service industries. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION PROFITS 
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Personal Income — Percentage Distribution 


1928 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
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The outstanding change in the sources of per- 
sonal income over the period is the greatly enhanced 
importance of transfer payments, a reflection of the 
gradua] evolution of fairly comprehensive social 
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security schemes. Transfer payments represented 
8 per cent of personal income in 1956, in contrast 
to 2 per cent in 1928. 


At the beginning of the period the only signifi- 
cant transfer payments were under workmens’ com- 
pensation and grants to private non-commercial 
institutions (mainly hospitals and universities) at 
the provincial and local level and pensions to war 
veterans at the federal level. In 1927 the Federal 
Government undertook to share the cost of provincial 
old-age pension schemes. (During the depression, 
transfer payments rose sharply, mainly reflecting 
direct relief and in 1934 accounted for 7 per cent 
of personal income). In 1939 the Federal Government 
undertook to provide payments to farmers in areas 
of low crop yields in the west; in 1941 unemploy- 
ment insurance was introduced; family allowances 
followed in 1944, universal old-age payments and 
pensions for the blind in 1952 and pensions for the 
disabled in 1955. Various special payments to vet- 
erans were of major importance in the years im- 
mediately following the war and pensions for the 
war-disabled are a continuing responsibility. In 
recent years, the largest transfer payments (ex- 
cluding interest on the public debt) were family 
allowances, old-age security fund payments, both 
at the federal level, and grants to private non- 
commercial institutions, at the provincial and local 
level. 


Government Income 


The relatively large expansion in government 
expenditure was accompanied by striking changes in 
the sources of government revenue. In the early 
years of the period governments relied chiefly on 
indirect taxes but by the end of the period direct 
taxes had become the principal source of revenue. 
Thus in 1928, 72 per cent of all revenue was derived 
from indirect taxation, compared with only 45 per 
cent in 1956. Direct taxes on persons and on cor- 
porations rose in about the same proportion, the 
former from 6 per cent of all revenue in 1928 to 
21 per cent in 1956 and the latter from 5 per cent 
in 1928 to 17 per cent in 1956. 


As a consequence of these shifts of emphasis 
between various sources of revenue, both personal 
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and corporate direct taxes were much increased in 
relation to National Income. Personal direct taxes 
rose from 1 per cent of National Income in 1928 to 
TM per cent in 1956 while the corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion of corporate taxes to Na- 
tional Income was from 1 per cent to 6 per cent. By 
contrast, indirect taxes, which are best assessed 
in relation to Gross Nation Product, maintdined a 
remarkably stable relationship, and represented 11 
per cent of Gross National Product in 1928, and 
12 per cent in 1956, 


Sources of Government Revenue as a 
Percentage of Total 
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Government investment income includes the 
profits of such government business enterprises as 
the Canadian National Railways, provincial liquor 
commissions, and provincial and municipal public 
utilities, and the interest on loans and advances 
and on such public funds as the unemployment in- 
surance and workmens’ compensation funds. Govern- 
ment investment income declined in relative im- 
portance as a source of revenue, from 15 per cent 
in 1928 to 10 per cent in 1956. 


Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pensions funds became 
a more important source of revenue during the 
period, being 6 per cent of the total in 1956, in 
contrast to 2 per cent in 1928. The introduction 
of unemployment insurance in 1941 and subsequent 
legislation which extended the coverage of the 
scheme is the main cause of this development. 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS, 1926-1956 


Introduction 


A description in chronological sequence of the 
fluctuations in economic activity from 1926-1956 
should be prefaced by some general observations 
about the behaviour of the Canadian economy over 
cyclical fluctuations in economic activity. 


The variability of investment activity is the 
central factor in cyclical fluctuations. The most 
volatile component of demand is business expend- 
iture for plant and equipment. Thus in 1928 busi- 
ness expenditure for plant and equipment accounted 
for 13 per cent of Gross National Expenditure and 


declined catastrophically to less than 5 per cent 
in 1933 in the depths of the great depression; resi- 
dential construction, which tends to be less un- 
stable, represented less than 4 per cent of Gross 
National Expenditure in 1928 and about 2 per cent 
in 1933. In the investment boom of 1956 business 
expenditure for plant and equipment, at 17 per 
cent of Gross National Expenditure, was an even 
larger proportion of the tetal and with a further 
5 per cent of total expenditure devoted to housing, 
business gross fixed capital formation absorbed 22 
per cent of the nation’s total spending, compared 
with less than 17 per cent in 1928. 
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BUSINESS GROSS FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION 
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A large part of the cyclical change in total also affect the rate of inventory accumulation. 
output normally takes the form of changes in invest- Thus in 1928 and 1956, investment in business 
ment in inventories and in minor cycles movements inventories accounted for about 2 per cent of 
in inventories may play a predominant part. The Gross National Expenditure. In 1933 about 2 per 
quantity of stocks required to produce and dis- cent of Gross National Expenditure represented 
tribute goods changes with the level of economic the drawing down of stocks which were not being 
activity and any contraction or expansion in replenished out of current production. Following 
economic activity is usually aggravated by the the Korean war in mid-1950 and the armistice three 
inventory liquidation or accumulation that accompa- years later, fluctuations in investment in business 
nies it. Speculative motives, whether related to inventories were important in determining the level 
cyclical change itself or to political developments, of Gross National Product. 
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Traditionally, Canada’s commodity exports have 
consisted of a comparatively small number of pri- 
mary commodities and this generalization is still 
essentially valid despite diversification of export 
capacity in recent years. Hence, the value of ex- 
ports fluctuates widely in response to changing 
external prices and changing conditions of supply 
and demand in international markets. Thus exports 
of goods and services accounted for more than 29 
per cent of Gross National Expenditure in 1928 and 
only 21 per cent at their depression low in 1932. 
Imports are likewise subject to wide variations, 
because they are closely linked to changing levels 
of investment and expenditure on consumer durables 
(which have a high import content) and because they 
reflect changes in income. Since exports affect the 
level of employment and income, exports will within 
a short period of time affect the demand for imports. 
In 1928, 30 per cent of total expenditure was direct- 
ed toward imported goods and services and less 
than 24 per cent in 1933. 


By contrast, consumer expenditure is relatively 
stable over the trade cycle. This relative stability 
is related to the cyclical movement of personal 
income (and disposable income) as well as to rates 
of spending out of income. Personal income does 
not fluctuate as widely as National Income because 
dividend disbursements do not fully reflect the 


variability of corporate profits and because the 
level of transfer payments is in part independent of 
changing levels of economic activity and in part 
has an inverse relationship to National Income. Thus 
transfer payments in the form of direct relief during 
the. depression and in the form of unemployment in- 
surance benefits in recent years moved in the oppo- 
site direction to National Income. With a progressive 
income tax, taxation is highly sensitive to changes 
in income, so that personal disposable income fluc- 
tuates more narrowly than personal income. Further- 
more, part of the fluctuation in personal disposable 
income is met by variations in the rate of personal 
saving. Consumers tend to save more when incomes 
are rising and to save less, or even dissave in an 
effort to protect their standard of life, when incomes 
are falling. Thus consumer expenditure represents 
a higher proportion of Gross National Expenditure in 
periods of depression and a lower proportion in 
periods of prosperity even though it may be falling 
or rising in absolute terms. In 1933 consumer ex- 
penditure accounted for 85 per cent of aggregate 
expenditure in contrast to 71 per cent in 1928. 


Government expenditure also tends to be fairly 
stable over the trade cycle, although stability nec- 
essarily implies changing relationships of govern- 
ment expenditure to Gross National Expenditure over 
prosperity and depression. 


BUSINESS SAVING AND CAPITAL FORMATION 
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These generalizations about the behaviour of 
she components of demand do not, of course, apply 
to the special circumstances of a war-time economy. 
Between 1940 and 1945 there was a huge expansion 
in government expenditure. During part of that pe- 
riod business gross fixed capital formation declined 
absolutely as well as relatively, as many durable 
physical assets were purchased on government ac- 
count. At the same time, war-time scarcities were 
reflected in depleted business inventories. Con- 
Sumer expenditure rose both in volume and value 
throughout the war years but not nearly so much as 
Gross National Expenditure andin 1944 represented 
only 53 per cent of Gross National Expenditure. 


Personal saving, which had been negative 
during the depressed thirties, rose rapidly during 
the war years and at its peak in 1944, represented 
nearly 15 per cent of Gross National Product and 
nearly 22 per cent of personal disposable income. 
This high rate or personal saving was the result 
of exhortations to save for patriotic reasons, strong- 
ly reinforced by rationing and war-time scarities of 
consumer goods. Even at the peak of war-time tax- 
ation in 1944, net government revenue never ex- 
ceeded 20 per cent of Gross National product while 
government expenditure was 42 per cent of total 
expenditure. 


Gross business saving does not fluctuate wide- 
ly, since capital consumption allowances, which are 
related to the stock of capital, are the largest ele- 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


DEFICIT KSI 6,0CO 


1°, 


ment in the total. Gross business savings are not 
normally adequate to finance gross fixed capital 
formation. 


During the war, when gross capital formation 
declined, both business savings and the large per- 
sonal savings mentioned above were available to 
help finance the government’s huge deficit. Be- 
ginning in 1947, and throughout virtually all the 
post-war period, the government was operating with 
a surplus, thereby providing savings to help finance 
the investment programme. 


During most of the period 1950-1956, some part 
of the savings required to finance gross capital 
formation was provided from outside the domestic 
economy. This was represented by an increase in 
net foreign liabilities as indicated by the deficit 
in the balance of international payments on current 
account. 


1926-1929 


The depression that followed the first world 
war was sharp but short-lived. By 1923 world econo- 
mic activity had resumed its upward course and 
the volume of world trade was almost restored to its 
pre-war level, thereby creating an environment fa- 
vourable to the development of new resources and 
to general economic expansion in Canada. In addi- 
tion, two special circumstances fostered growth in 
the Canadian economy, namely, favourable prices 
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for her principal export products and a series of 
good crops in a situation of strong international 
demand for wheat. 


Thus the years 1926-1929 were the culmination 
of a period of’rapid growth. Between 1926 and 1929 
Gross National Product rose from $5,152 million in 
1926 to $6,134 million in 1929, an increase of 19 
per cent; population increased 6 per cent and em- 
ployment 8 per cent. 


A high and rapidly rising level of business in- 
vestment in plant and equipment was the major fac- 
tor in the expansion of output and income. Expend- 
itures for this purpose, 10 per cent of Gross 
National Expenditure in 1926, rose to 15 per cent 
in 1929. The increase in this component, from $501 
million in 1926 to $931 million in 1929, was slightly 
over 85 per cent. While expenditure on residential 
construction did rise from year to year, it was a 
much less important stimulating influence. 


Consumer expenditure rose throughout the pe- 
riod, from $3,542 million in 1926 to $4,621 million 
in 1929, that is 30 per cent. The rise in expenditure 
on durables was particularly large, amounting to 
50 per cent. 


Government expenditure on goods and services 
rose continuously and in 1929 were higher by 31 
per cent than in 1926. Provincial and municipal 
outlays reflected extensions and improvement in 
highways, and the provision of various services 
for a growing and increasingly urban population. 


The changes in the value of exports of goods 
and services were comparatively small and not con- 
sistent from year to year. The value of imports of 
goods and services rose steadily and in 1929 was 
28 per cent higher than in 1926. While a deficit on 
international current account emerged during the 
period, it was not significant in size until 1929, 
when it amounted to 5 per cent of Gross National 
Product. 


Even before the onset of the world-wide de- 
pression was heralded by the stock market collapse 
in October 1929, certain unfavourable developments 
had occurred in the Canadian economy. Exports 
were appreciably lower in 1929 than in 1928. With 
good crops of wheat in 1928 in the main producing 
areas of the world, including Canada, a burdensome 
surplus was beginning to emerge. The Canadian 
wheat crop was poor in 1929 and the drop in farm 
production in conjunction with lower prices reduced 
net farm income by more than one third. In conse- 
quence of these developments, Gross National Prod- 
uct in 1929 was very little higher than in the 
previous year. 


1930-1933 


The decline im business gross fixed capital 
formation in the first year of the depression was 
about of the same general order of Magnitude as 
the increases in the preceding boom. Expenditures 


for plant and equipment fell a little more than 20 
per cent, and residential construction, where the 
preceding increases had been comparatively small, 
fell by 17 per cent. Exports of goods and services 
fell 21 per cent and imports less sharply, so that 
the deficit on current international account was 
even larger than in the preceding year. Government 
expenditures continued to rise, thereby providing 
some support to the level of economic activity. But 
consumer expenditure fell by 5% per cent and pur- 
chases of consumer durables by nearly 20 per cent. 
The fall in consumer expenditure was somewhat less 
than the fall in personal disposable income. 


Thus Gross National Product in 1930 was 
$5,728 million, compared with $6,134 million in 
1929, a decline of nearly 7 per cent in current dol- 
lars and a somewhat smaller decline in real terms 
when the fall in prices is taken into account. It is 
estimated that at June lst about 370 thousand per- 
sons were without jobs and seeking work, that is 
9.1 per cent of the labour force. Indirect tax reve- 
nues, which are sensitive to changes in the level of 
economic activity, declined sharply and with the 
loss in this most important source of revenue and 
continued expansion in government expenditure, the 
government deficit amounted to about 4 per cent of 
Gross National Product. 


In the following years, the rate of decline in 
Gross National Product accelerated. The falling 
off in business gross fixed capital formation gather- 
ed momentum and exports of goods and services 
continued to decline sharply. The downward pres- 
sure from these sources was reinforced by a fall 
in government expenditure and by the liquidation 
of business inventories. Consumer expenditure fell 
more steeply than in the first year of the depression. 


The rate of decline in Gross National Product 
diminished appreciably in 1933, when the trough of 
the depression was reached. By that year Gross 
National Product had fallen to $3,510 million, com- 
pared with $6,134 million in 1929, which, when the 
precipitate fall in prices is taken into account, re- 
presents a decline of 30 per cent in real terms. The 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
had risen to 826 thousand, that is 19.3 per cent of 
the labour force. Business gross fixed capital for- 
mation had dwindled to $234 million from $1,161 
million in 1929. The value of exports had been 
halved and the value of imports had fallen even 
more, bringing the current international account 
virtually into balance at a low level, Consumer ex- 
penditure, at a level of $2,984 million, exceeded 
personal disposable income by nearly 10 per cent. 


1934-1939 


The year 1934 brought some measure of recov- 
ery, with all components of demand contributing to 
the reversal of the previous down-trend. The in- 
creases in investment in plant and equipment and 
in residential constriction were notably large, 
bringing business gross fixed capital formation 
about 27 per cent above the level of the previous 
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year. Exports, which had already shown some im- 
provement in 1933, advanced markedly in 1934. In 
the absence of a corresponding rise in imports, the 
external sector made a net addition to the demand 
for national output. Inventory liquidation gave way 
to accumulation and government expenditure was 
significantly higher. The rise in personal income 
provided the basis for a significant advance in con- 
sumer expenditure,notably in purchases of durables, 
and was accompanied by a drop in the hitherto high 
rate of personal dissaving. 


The various forces making for recovery raised 
Gross National Product in 1934 to $3,984 million, 
an increase of 13% per cent, most of which repre- 
sents an increase in volume. 


Among the developments that may be noted on 
the income side are the steep rise in corporate pro- 
fits and the decided improvement in farm income 
from the extremely low level of the previous year. 


Government transfer payments, mostly in the 
form of direct relief, as well as expenditures for 
goods and services, continued to rise and since 
there was no corresponding rise in revenues, the 
government deficit was increased. 


In the following three years, further advances 
in outlays for business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion, gains in exports without a commensurate rise 
in imports and some increase in government expend- 
iture continued to generate higher incomes and 
support higher consumer expenditure, thus providing 
an accumulation of forces making for recovery. How- 
ever, recovery did not have the same momentum as 
the preceding contraction. Gross National Product 
at $5,257 million in 1937 was nearly 50 per cent 
higher than in 1933 but when measured in terms of 
constant prices it was not quite restored to the 
1929 peak. 


The progress of recovery was interrupted in 
1938 when Gross National Product was only frac- 
tionally higher than in the previous year. A short 
but severe recession developed in the United States 
in 1937 and expansion in that country was not re- 
sumed until the latter part of 1938. In Canada, a 
major decline occurred in exports of goods and serv- 
ices and there was a significant falling off in busi- 
ness gross fixed capital formation. Government 
expenditure rose, and with declining revenues the 
government deficit was substantially larger. Con- 
sumer expenditure was slightly higher, in line with 
the rise in personal disposable income. 


The most important single factor tending to 
raise the level of Gross National Product in 1939 
was the expansion of investment in inventories, 
probably related to the outbreak of war. Business 
gross fixed capital formation was unchanged and 
government and consumer expenditure rose moder- 
ately. There was a Significant improvement in ex- 
ports and a somewhat smaller proportionate rise in 
imports. Gross National Product at $5,636 million 
was nearly 7 per cent higher than in 1938. 


1940-1945 


There was a great deal of slack in the Cana- 
dian economy when war was declared in September 
1939. That the index of industrial employment was 
still somewhat below its 1929 peak is evidence of 
unused capacity and it is estimated that at June 
lst some 529 thousand persons were without jobs 
and looking for work, that is 11.4 per cent of the 
labour force. In these circumstances a major increase 
in government expenditure, from $683 million in 1939 
to $1,116 million in 1940, was consistent with sub- 
stantial increases in other components of demand. 
Increases did in fact occur in all components except 
investment in inventories. In the first full year of 
war, Gross National Product rose to $6,743 million, 
an increase of nearly 20 per cent in terms of current 
prices. 


Likewise in 1941, despite the rapidly mounting 
tempo of the war effort following the military re- 
verses in the summer of 1940, an expansion in other 
components of demand (except inventories) con- 
tinued to accompany a huge expansion in govern- 
ment expenditure. Gross National Product rose to 
$8,328 million, an increase of 23% per cent. 


By June ist 1941, the armed services had 
risen from 9 thousand two years earlier to 296 thou- 
sand and non-agricultural employment had risen by 
more than 300 thousand. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work had fallen to 195 thousand 
or 4.4 per cent of the labour force. Thus by 1942 the 
prosecution of the war effort on the scale intended 
required that resources be increasingly diverted from 
the satisfaction of civilian needs. 


In September 1939, the government had vested 
itself with the power to control foreign exchange, 
the use of materials and facilities and to take such 
steps as might be necessary to prevent an undue 
rise in prices. These powers were gradually in- 
voked and by the end of 1941 much of the machinery 
of control had been set up. Meanwhile as the eco- 
nomy was moving into the zone of full employment, 
fiscal policies were directed toward securing the 
required diversion of resources. Thus the year 
1942 marks a new phase in the evolution of the 
war economy. 


Business gross fixed capital formation fell in 
1942 and again but much more sharply in 1943, 
making way for war facilities undertaken on govern- 
ment account. There was a substantial drawing 
down of business inventories in 1942, reflecting 
the emergence of acute war-time shortages of ma- 
terials and supplies. Consumer expenditure con- 
tinued to rise in terms of both value and volume 
on a per capita basis as well as in total but pur- 
chases of durables were down sharply, reflecting 
war-time scarcities. By 1944 government expend- 
iture on goods and service was at its peak of $4,978 
million and absorbed 42 per cent of the nation’s 
output in contrast to 12 per cent in 1939. 
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Gross National Product rose from $5,636 million 
in 1939 to $11,850 million in 1944. The war-time 
shift in the composition of demand makes it difficult 
to measure how much of the rise in the value of 
national production is a consequence of higher 
prices. However, the constant dollar estimates sug- 
gest an increase in the volume of output of about 
two-thirds. Civilian employment non-farm rose from 
2,740 thousand to 3,350 thousand and there were 
780 thousand in the armed forces, in contrast to 
9 thousand in 1939. 


The expanding tax base and increased taxation 
had kept government revenue moving up more or less 
in line with government expenditure in 1940 and 
1941. However, the next three years brought large 
and growing deficits, despite further increases in 
taxation. By 1944 the deficit amounted to $2,585 
million and represented 22 per cent of Gross Na- 
tional Product. These deficits were financed by 
selling war bonds to the public and the banking 
system. 


Personal income rose from $4,290 million in 
1939 to $8,865 million in 1944, but personal direct 
taxes absorbed only 2.6 per cent of income in 1939, 
and 9.5 per cent in 1944. At the same time, the rate 
of saving out of personal disposable income rose 
from 4.6 to 21.8 per cent. 


In spite of the large reduction in government 
expenditure in 1945, Gross National Product was 
virtually unchanged in terms of value and only 
moderately lower in terms of volume. Expansion of 
business gross fixed capital formation, renewed in- 
vestment in business inventories, and higher con- 
sumer expenditure, together with a favourable shift 
in the foreign balance, with exports remaining 
close to the level of the previous year while im- 
ports fell sharply, were sustaining influences in 
in the face of the drop in government expenditure. 


1946-1949 


When the war ended, consumers and business 
had an accumulation of savings and a backlog of 
demand built up during the period of war-time scar- 
cities. Moreover, war-damaged countries needed 
imports for relief and reconstruction and their de- 
mand was soon made effective by credit. In these 
circumstances, consumer expenditure surged for- 
ward, business embarked on a large programme of 
capital expenditure and the decline in exports was 
only temporary. Thus the transition to a peace-time 
economy operating at high levels was accomplished 
with only a moderate fall in real output. However, 
the strength of demand at home and abroad in a 
Situation of rising extemal prices put pressure on 
the Canadian price level. 


In the first post-war year, government expend- 
iture was halved and exports fell more than 10 per 
cent. However, business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion, investment in business inventories and con- 
sumer expenditure continued to advance, making 


greater gains than in the previous year. On the other 
hand, imports receded slightly. As in 1945, Gross 
National Product was little changed in value terms 
and only a little lower in volume. 


In spite of a slight fall in National Income in 
1946, personal income at $9,719 million was 6% per 
cent higher than in the preceding year. This pro- 
nounced divergence is largely accounted for by an 
increase in transfer payments from $546 million to 
$1,106 million, mainly in the form of post-discharge 
benefits to veterans. Some reduction in personal 
income taxes contributed to raising disposable in- 
come somewhat more than personal income. The 
15 per cent increase in consumer expenditure in- 
volved a drop in the rate of personal saving to 10 
per cent, compared with 16 per cent the previous 
year. 


Further sharp advances in private domestic 
demand occurred in 1947, the expansion in business 
gross fixed capital formation being particularly 
noteworthy. Although exports rose considerably, 
the rise in imports was even more pronounced and 
the surplus on current international account all but 
disappeared. The progressive relaxation and re- 
moval of controls, beginning in the latter part of 
1946, made increasingly overt the hitherto largely 
suppressed pressure on prices. While Gross National 
Product at $13,165 million was 11 per cent higher 
than in 1946, almost all of this increase represented 
higher prices. The small government deficit of 1946 
was transformed into a fairly substantial surplus 
in 1947, representing 5.7 per cent of Gross National 
Product. 


As a consequence of the rise in imports, in 
particular the rise in imports from the United States, 
Canada’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
were rapidly depleted in the course of 1947. The 
fact that a large part of Canadian overseas exports 
were financed by credit while imports were paid for 
in cash contributed to the exchange problem. Ac- 


cordingly, late in the year, measures were taken to 


restrict expenditures in U.S. dollars. 


Throughout 1948 demand continued to press 
upon supply. Largely in consequence of the mea- 
sures referred to above, imports were substantially 
reduced in volume, though little changed in value. 
In these circumstances, a substantial rise in the 
value of exports (reflecting for the most part higher 
prices) created a significant surplus on current in- 
ternational account. Business investment in plant 
and equipment made a substantial advance in real 
as well as in money terms, but residential con- 
struction was only slightly higher in real terms, 
Government expenditures reversed their downward 
course, mainly as a result of the continued rapid 
growth of expenditures at the provincial and muni- 
cipal level. However, investment in business in- 
ventories was drastically reduced, no doubt reflect- 


ing in part the drawing down of stocks of imported 
goods. 


The supply of some consumer goods in 1948 
was limited by import restrictions which were con- 
centrated in the consumer sector. Moreover, the 
embargo on the export to the United States of cer- 
tain agricultural products was removed during the 
course of the year, thereby exposing those prices 
}more fully to the influence of the higher prices 
prevailing in the United States. These factors con- 
| tributed to the pressure on the consumer price level. 
In real terms, consumer expenditure fell slightly, 
though it was substantially higher in value. 


Gross National Product rose to $15,120 million, 
nearly 15 per cent higher than in 1947. The rise in 
| real output was, however, little more than the small 
| increase of the previous year. 


In 1949 supply was coming into better balance 
|with demand and external pressures on the price 
l|level were perceptibly weakened by the appearance 
|of recessionary influences in the United States. 


Investment in plant and equipment made a fur- 
ther advance in real as well as in value terms, but 
jat an apprecially lower rate than in the previous 
year while residential construction made decidedly 
‘large gains. Consumer expenditure, stimulated by 
ithe repayment of the refundable portion of the in- 
icome tax!, large retroactive payments on past crops 
) and a reduction in income tax, rose about 8 per cent 
in value, of which about half represents a gain in 
ireal consumption. Government expenditure rose 
even more than in the previous year. Exports were 
somewhat lower, and imports higher, in value as 
/well as in volume, thus reducing the surplus on in- 
|ternational current account. Gross National Product 
rose to $16,343 million, an increase of 8 per cent 
in current dollars. The rise in real output of nearly 
4 per cent was the first significant post-war in- 
-crease?, 


1950-1954 


The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in mid- 
‘1950, bringing a resurgence of inflationary pres- 
sures and the beginning of an adjustment to re- 
‘armament, opened a new phase in Canada’s 
‘post-war economic experience. This adjustment 
took place by stages which cut across calendar 
years, with the result that the annual estimates of 
'Gross National Product tend to obscure the sequence 
‘of influences operating on the economy. 


The first stage, from mid-1950 to mid-1951, was 
dominated by a sharp rise in investment in business 
inventories and in consumer purchasing. Both com- 
ponents of demand were inflated by fears of short- 
ages and expectations of higher prices. Prices did, 


| 


1. In the Budget introduced in June 1942, part of 
the increase in taxation was made refundable within a 
specified period after the end of the war. 

2. This rise is partly attributable to the fact that 
‘Newfoundland is included for the first time. If Newfound- 
‘land is left out of account, the gain in real output would 


‘be 3 per cent. 
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in fact, rise very rapidly. Re-armament played a 
limited but increasingly important part during the 
period. 


Meanwhile, the Federal Government had adopted 
measures to restrain inflationary pressures and to 
channel scarce resources into defence uses. By 
about the middle of 1951 the wave of forward buying 
subsided. Thereafter the expansionary influences 
were rapidly rising defence expenditure, investment 
in plant and equipment, much of it related to de- 
fence, and exports. By early 1952, there was wide- 
spread evidence of a downturn in prices and anti- 
inflationary measures were removed or relaxed. 


During the course of 1952, with a substantial 
rise in real personal income and restrictions re- 
moved or relaxed, there was a resurgence of con- 
sumer expenditure and outlays for housing. By the 
end of the year, investment in inventories again 
became a positive factor. These new demands, su- 
perimposed on further advances in spending for 
defence and for plant and equipment, were met with- 
in the framework of relatively stable prices. 


The Korean Armistice in mid-1953 marks still 
another stage in the process of adjustment. The 
decline in defence expenditure and a closely related 
development, the shift from accumulation to liquida- 
tion of business inventories, gave rise to reces- 
sionary influences in the North American economy. 
The dominant factor in Canada was the movement 
of business inventories. Thus the period 1953-1954 
showed a mild contraction in economic activity. 


The sequence of events outlined above may 
now be considered as they are reflected in the esti- 
mates of Gross National Product for calendar years. 


In 1950 investment in business inventories 
amounted to $399 million, compared with $150 mil- 
lion in the preceding year. Consumer expenditure 
rose to $12,026 million, an increase of 10 per cent 
in terms of current dollars, and of 7 per cent in 
terms of real consumption; the increase in pur- 
chases of durables was especially large. The rise 
in consumer expenditure reflected a distinct drop 
in the rate of personal saving as well as a rise in 
disposable income. The two components, invest- 
ment in business inventories and consumer expend- 
iture, together account for about 80 per cent of the 
increase in current dollar Gross National Product. 


Another notable development of the year was 
the sharp rise in imports. With only a moderate rise 
in exports, the international current account was in 
deficit for the first time in the post-war period. 


Government expenditure and business gross 
fixed capital formation both rose but at an apprecia- 
bly lower rate than in the previous year. Gross 
National Product was $18,006 million or about 10 
per cent higher than in 1949 in current dollars and 
about 7 per cent higher in real terms. 
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The year 1951 clearly registers the impact of 
re-armament on the disposition of the nation’s re- 
sources. Government expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices rose nearly 40 per cent and defence expendi- 
ture absorbed 5% per cent of Gross National Product, 
in contrast to less than 3 per cent in 1950. Expend- 
itures on plant and equipment rose some 24 per cent 
in value, with a distinct shift of emphasis toward 
investment related directly or indirectly to defence. 


Among the anti-inflationary measures adopted 
following the outbreak of the Korean War were: re- 
strictions on consumer credit, special excise taxes 
on durables and more stringent terms of mortgage 
credit. As these restrictions began to take effect, 
consumer demand weakened. While consumer ex- 
penditure for the year as a whole was higher by 
12 per cent, there was very little increase in vol- 
ume. The increase in disposable income was well 
in excess of the rise in expenditure, and the rate of 
personal saving much higher than in the previous 
year. At the same time, the tightening of mortgage 
credit, higher building costs and shortages of labour 
and materials discouraged activity in housing and 
residential construction was only slightly higher in 
value and substantially lower in volume. 


The expanding tax base coupled with higher 
rates of taxation generated a much larger govern- 
ment surplus than in the previous year, in spite of 
the abrupt rise in government expenditure. 


Reflecting the pressure of demand, Gross Na- 
tional Product rose to $21,170 million, an increase 
of close to 18 per cent, of which 6 per cent repre- 
sents a rise in the volume of national production. 


In contrast to 1951, 1952 was a year of bal- 
anced growth, with supplies available to meet the 
requirements of defence as well as the growing 
demand in most other sectors. By the end of 1951, 
the pressure on prices had eased perceptibly and 
a general downturn in prices developed in the course 
of) 1952: 


Government expenditure made a further major 
advance, rising by 31 per cent, and investment in 
plant and equipment continued to gain, with the 
emphasis again falling on defence-supporting acti- 
vities and the development of natural resources. 


One of the year’s notable developments was a 
very sharp rise in real personal income. The removal 
or relaxation early in the year of measures designed 
to discourage spending was an additional factor in 
the rapid expansion of consumer expenditure, which 
rose to $14,781 million, an increase of 10 per cent; 
the increase of 7 per cent in volume was the largest 
of any previous post-war year except 1946. The in- 


crease in expenditure on durables was particularly 
large. 


The conditions of mortgage credit had also been 
eased, and with the rise in personal income and the 


improved supply of materials, the value of residen- 
tial construction was moderately higher than that 
of the preceding year. 


A marked improvement in the terms of trade, 
associated with the appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar, was one of the important developments of 
the year!. Export prices receded slightly but import 
prices were significantly lower, and with the volume 
of exports rising considerably more than the volume 
of imports, the international current account came 
back into surplus, following two years of deficit. 


Gross National Product rose to $23,995 million, 
in 1952 an increase of more than 13 per cent from 
that of the previous year. In terms of volume, the 
increase was nearly 8 per cent, the largest of any 
previous post-war year. 


The year 1953 marks the end of the period of 
rapidly rising defence expenditures. The satisfac- 
tion of civilian needs then became the strong ex- 
pansionary force in the economy. As in 1952, there 
was a substantial advance in real personal income 
and consumer expenditure and residential construc- 
tion made impressive gains. Indeed, the increase 
in the value of residential construction, 25 per cent, 
was among the largest of the post-war period. In- 
vestment in plant and equipment continued to rise, 
and, in contrast to 1952, investment in business 
inventories was a fairly important positive factor. 


Lower prices for some export products, together 
with a slight reduction in volume reduced the value 
of exports, while the value of imports continued to 
tise, generating a fairly large deficit on intema- 
tional current account. 


Gross National Product rose to $25,020 mil- 
lion in 1953, an increase of more than 4 per cent. 
With prices stable, on the average, most of this 
represents an increase in the volume of output. 
Agricultural production was below the extra-ordina- 
tily high level of the previous year. The expansion 
of output was concentrated in the first part of the 
year; thereafter, the recessionary influences that 
developed in the North American economy following 


the Korean Armistice tended to check the growth 
of production. 


Thus the year 1954 was predominantly one of 
recession. For the first time in the post-war period 
investment in plant and equipment was lower than 
in the preceding year, mainly reflecting an 11 per 
cent decline in purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment. The pronounced shift from accumulation to 
liquidation of business inventories was, however, 


1. In the round of devaluations in September 1949, 
the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar, which had been 
fixed at par with the U.S. dollar since July 1946, was 
devalued to $1.10. In October 1950, the rate was freed 
and allowed to find its own level. Between 1951 and 1952 
the average noon spot rate for the U.S. dollar in Cana- 
dian funds moved from 105.28 to 97.89, an appreciation 


of 7 per cent. Thereafter, the annual changes in the rate 
were comparatively small. 
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the most important influence tending to depress the 
level of activity. Whereas in 1953 investment in 
business inventories was at the fairly high rate of 
} $351 million, in 1954 stocks were being drawn down 
at the rate of $40 million. 


In spite of some decline in employment, per- 
sonal income was maintained, in consequence of 
| higher wage rates and larger dividend and transfer 
| payments. Although purchases of durables were 
| down slightly, consumer expenditure as a whole 
| rose nearly 4 per cent. Residential construction, 
| encouraged by an improved supply and more liberal 
| terms of mortgage credit, likewise made a moderate 

gain. 


It is noteworthy that while exports were moder- 
) ately lower, the decline is more than accounted for 
by reduced sales of wheat in a situation of improved 
| world supply. The rising level of activity in West- 
| ern Europe was an important factor sustaining 
| demand for Canadian export products in the face of 
| easing demand in the United States. Imports were 
| likewise moderately lower, reflecting among other 
} developments, the fall in expenditure on machinery 
and equipment and the heavy liquidation of business 
| inventories. 


The outcome of these conflicting movements 
| was a Gross National Product of $24,871 million 
| in 1954, little changed in value and moderately 
| lower in volume than in 1953. The drop in national 
Output is more than accounted for by lower farm 
| production. 


| 1955-1956 


The year 1955 was one of renewed expansion. 
Business investment in plant and equipment resumed 
its upward course and investment in business inven- 
' tories again became a positive factor. However, the 
main expansionary influence came from consumer 
' expenditure and residential construction which, in 
-making gains of 8 and 12 per cent respectively, 
' together accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
‘increase in Gross National Product. There was a 
major advance in consumer expenditure on durables. 
A remarkable increase in real personal income and 
the ready availability of mortgage credit account 
for the strength of demand in these two sectors. 


Reflecting the recovery in industrial activity 
in the United States, the strength of overseas mar- 
kets and the greater capacity to supply as past 
investments came to fruition, exports of goods and 
_ services rose by 12 per cent in 1955. The rise in 
imports, nearly 16 per cent, was even more striking; 
the major gains were in those commodity groups 
related to investment and consumer purchases of 
durables. The deficit on international current ac- 
count rose from $427 million to $679 million, and 
represented 2% per cent of Gross National Product. 


Gross National Product rose to $27,070 million 
in 1955, 9 per cent higher than in 1954. With prices 
virtually unchanged, there was a corresponding in- 
Crease in volume, the largest gain of any post-war 
year. The slack present in the economy at the be- 
ginning of the year was progressively taken up and 
by the end of the year it appeared that any further 
major increase in demand would press hard on do- 
mestic resources. 


The tremendous size of the investment pro- 
gramme was the outstanding feature of 1956. The 
value of investment in plant and equipment rose 
by one-third above the high level of 1955 and re- 
presented 17 per cent of Gross National Product. 
the highest proportion recorded in the period con- 
sidered here. The upsurge in investment reflected 
the strength of foreign demand for Canadian primary 
products and the development of new and traditional 
resources Of fuel and energy. Although housing 
starts fell sharply during the course of the year, 
the value of residential construction was higher 
by 11 per cent. The pressure of demand on limited 
resources of manpower and materials was especially 
evident in the sector of capital goods and higher 
prices account for a considerable part of the value 
increases mentioned above. 


The heavy investment in durable physical as- 
sets was accompanied by a substantial building-up 
of business inventories, the largest accumulation 
since 1951. 


The gain in exports in 1956 was comparable 
with that of 1955 in percentage terms; it reflected 
some increase in prices and a sharp upturn in sales 
of wheat as well as continuing strong foreign de 
mand for other products. The increase in imports 
of 20 per cent, among the largest of the post-war 
period, was related to the magnitude of the invest- 
ment programme and the generally high level of 
economic activity. The deficit on international cur- 
rent account, $1,358 million, was double that of 
the previous year and represented 4% per cent of 
Gross National Product. 


Consumer expenditure amounted to $18,697 
million, 7 per cent higher than in the preceding year, 
with the increases well distributed over the major 
categories. The rise in spending was accompanied 
by a significant increase in the rate of personal 
saving. 


Gross National Product rose to $30,098 million, 
11 per cent above that of the preceding year. With 
all major components of demand showing some in- 
crease in prices, the corresponding gain in the 
volume of national output was 7 per cent, compared 
with the gain of 9 per cent in 1955. 
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26 
Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956 
No. 


713.8 | 173.8 
6.3 5.8 
Durable goods | 
41.1| 40.4 | 
Non-durable goods 
, 26.4| 27.6 | 
Services 
Government expenditure on goods and services 11.8 12.6 
3a 
Federal 2.9 3.3 
3.8 4.18 
5.1| 5.29 
Business gross fixed capital formation 12.0; 11.2 
New residential construction 3.1 2.8 
New non-residential construction 3.6 3.2 
New machinery and equipment 5.3 5.2 
Value of physical change in inventories 2 1.1 
| 
Non-farm business inventories 2.2|- .4m 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial chan- | 
- 2.0 1.3m 
Exports of goods and services ; : E 3 x ? 4 : s A 5 SO, aulenooenn 
Imports of goods and services “ - . : : -26.8 | -23.8 | 
Residual error of estimate : : 6 . 0 . . > é C =153)- <6 
100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour Income 
Military pay and ALLOWANCES ou... .eeccsscssssssesosssenesees * * : - Z F P d 2 
Corporation profits before taxes ......ccccscecececesesesecocses ; : : ; - 8.4 


Rent, interest,and miscellaneous investment income 


6.5 

5 | Accrued net income of farm operators from farm 
production errr nicer ee ; : : : 8.8 
6 | Net income of non-farm unincorporated business .... 11.5 
7 | Inventory valuation adjustment ..........ccccscccsesocecssesecece : 4 1.7 


seseeneceentotaneetnnee 100.0} 100.0) 100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Percentage Distribution of Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956 


INO. 


10.5 


100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Percentage Distribution of National Income by Distributive Shares, 1926-1956 


1939 1941 1943 Hoe | 1947 1948 1950 1951 1952 Fass | nse | ais | ase |, 
oO. 


61.4] 58.5 - 
8| 3.8 2 
12.3| 13.2 : 
7.1] 6.9 + 
8.5| 9.5 ° 
11.2] 10.5 . 
Bea.3| =02.4 7 
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Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by industry, 1926-1956 


No. 


J} Agricul Fre covec-scdesierencvesccvaasevecessvocsaseeoncceaasusverigepeharerven ae 
Di PORESULY vesvteresecectsastettsiacccongvedacsstesuctve snurssudedesevovarssonsnace i 
Sil Fushi ng ard tp Pl Ry nccccceanececetossccuveccsurecreseateatsincsensvas - 
4 | Mining, quarrying, and Oi] WelIS ......essscesseerserseee a 
Sis Meami facture Gas sseacks crotecseesena¥hyceutnesnsccseteseteeaceearereasecrees . ; 
Gi | COMStERCLLON Wientesses-coscncorsaucuencs-cenentvacsipeeoetesssasursassncoxe 3 
Til “EPBNS DOLLA OM o:. ccasecsssacsocavecuotcustensonauctheschahecosecsanesacnss 
BE KSSUONS ROE oo ccansesscavess cavenerthcccedueesex-swesaccudncusscaceetecccacssoncest= 12.3 
OP COMMUNE CAM ON 2h cjsvetice-osssecortostidocarave-ospnemetensssxenapececbar 
10 | Electric power, gas,and water utilities 
ALi Wholesale tradese cs r.scscccg otter seen en ccecesresetsvscdeverserasess 4.4 
POM SCA) AAC. ca ctvcscasacensusceraversesnctnt suestuescesustartendssrenteente 9.3 
13 | Finance, insurance,and real estate 10.0 
14 | Public administration and defence..............scsecseeeer 5.1 
TS VSORVIC Circ. ctecccevestescctpsvscuvevenceusssetemenspesusecscssacasecosasatseatoea Lao 
UG | Dota sscaccseceeesseseneeasectte ees scsats meee essa ceete teat acadesneecee 100.0 


Percentage Distribution of Personal Income by Source, 1926-1956 


1931 | 1932 


Wages, salaries,and supplementary labour income.. 


Military pay and allowances 


Net income received by farm operators from farm 
production 


Net income of non-farm unincorporated business.... 
Interest, dividends, andnet rental] income of persons 


Transfer payments (excluding interest) 


100. 6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Selected Per Person Income and Product Series in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-1956 


we 1926 | 1927 1933 | 1934 ans | 0 1937 | 1938 


Current dollars 


MRGrossStNa tional Product ves...cccsevceorases eee een 545 


473 
Zi PPersonglinCOme cen. me ke ee ee 425 365 
3| Persona] disposable income .u....cccceccccesscsececeseessecesess 419 354 
4| Personal expenditure on consumer goods and ser 
VECO SU Hees tee ccee ea ea 375 349 
Constant (1949) dollars 
5]| Gross: National Product)..5..h...cnct- Mecca. 802 795 


6 | Personal expenditure on consumer goods and ser- 
NIGES me cme tai ker eeaa ial a, eae US 530 
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Percentage Distribution of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry, 1926-1956 


sno | 1000 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 jis | soe | 1947 1948 eS 1950 1951 1952 EF 1954 1955 1956 
; INO, 


12.4 


Ba .3 .0 .5 ae 4 5 4 2 6.7 heads Ted) ed 

5 .9 .5 4 Al ant ro! .3 ot bei 1.8 1.8 5 ee fe’ 
ate at al! .5 6 a) 6 5 a 4 -4 .3 a A les 
.9 Bs .4 8 .8 ot .0 .2 3.6 .5 4.0 4.4 4.9") 4 
4 .5 ee 9 .5 .0 oa 6 8.9 .0 28.3 28.0 28.0 | 5 
.3 .9 sl SU 0 4 .3 8 5.3 <1 6.0 5.7 6.0 | 6 
.0 ok .0 By a& A .8 ail 6.8 .0 Bat 20 eee 
.3 .3 .3 aa 58) .2 .2 .3 oe .3 .3 .3 23/8 
3 a@ 6 6 .5 1.5 Ae 6 .6 a4 1,9 19 Loh 9 
Sul .9 “| .3 .2 2.3 -4 .3 .3 .4 2.7 2.5 2.4 |10 
.5 6 4 asl .5 4.8 at! of: 9 a) 4.5 4.4 4.5 }11 
.3 wk 6 4 ao 9.7 .3 ak .0 a 9.3 9.3 AU ip I 
=U .8 .5 .9 .3 fe .2 .8 wl 76 9.5 9.7 9.7 |13 
4 .0 .2 aul 6 5.0 9 .2 A) -9 Gat 6.6 6.4 | 14 
.3 .0 .2 .8 .8 11.0 8 a) 10.1 6 11.2 10.9 10.6 | 15 
100.0 | 100.0] 100.8 100,60 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 16 


Percentage Distribution of Personal Income by Source, 1926-1956 


i; 
' INO. 


Qa wo Se. Ww 


100.6 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.6 


Selected Per Person Income and Product Series in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-1956 
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Section A 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS 


1. Summary Tables 
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No. 


_ 


w 


5 


6 


ff 


11 
12 
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TABLE 1. National Income and Gross National Product, 1926-1956! 


Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour 
INCOME ......ccccescccccssecessensecerensasasscssecceecnencesetce 


Military Pay and AllOWANCES..........:eceseeeeees 
Corporation Profits before Taxes? 


Rent, Interest, and Miscellaneous Invest- 
ment Income 


Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators from 
Farm Production 


Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated 
Business 


| Inventory Valuation Adjustment> 


Net National Income at Factor Cost............ 


Indirect Taxes less SubSidiesS..............se 


Capital Consumption Allowances and Mis- 
cellaneous Valuation Adjustments 


Residual Error of Estimate ................cccssseeee 


Gross National Product at Market Prices 


Footnotes: 


1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1995 | 1938 | 1937 1998 | 1939 


567 
-156 


5, 152 


(millions of dollars) 


1. From 1949 on, Newfoundland has been included throughout this publication. 
2. Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 


3. Includes changes in farm inventories as follows: 


2,506 | 2,715 | 2,940 | 2, 786 | 2,408 | 1,975 
7 Ki 8 8 8 8 
368 433 396 144 13 - 98 
314 360 369 339 269 223 
600 636 392 343 94 104 
532 585 618 540 418 320 
29 1 -15 239 172 109 
4, 356 | 4,737 | 4, 708 | 4,399 | 3,382 | 2, 641 
634 679 681 593 557 537 
611 671 117 M11 646 576 
-52 -41 28 25 114 73 
5, 549 | 6,046 | 6,134 | 5, 728 | 4, 689 | 3, 827 
1937 NOS 2ireccavessre 327 
1OSSi WU & frereceractin -118 
1939 . 1944 


soonCOOEO -128 


1940 . 
1941 


1, 788 
8 
73 


66 


282 
-22 
2, 368 
537 
528 
77 

3, 510 


ceeeeecccess 


1, 939 
8 
191 


202 
167 


315 
-39 
2, 783 
578 
522 
101 


3, 984 


100 
4, 315 


398 
- 36 


3, 367 
660 
555 

71 

4, 653 


seeeesescese 


Pererrerrrrry 


seseee sees 


sereccrreeee 


2, 538 
9 
432 


270 
280 


445 

- 87 
3, 887 
105 
594 
71 


5, 257 


2,515 
9 
334 


262 
353 


461 
67 

4, 001 
639 
604 
34 


5, 278 


2, 


4, 


601 
32 
521 


301 
362 — 
475 
- 56 
236 
734 


637 
29 


636 


An adjustmenthas been made to take account of the accrued earnings of farm operators arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Producers. (See footnote 5, Table 52). 
4, Includes net income of independent professional practitioners. 


5. See footnote 5, Table 2. 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods 
and Services 


Government Expenditure on Goods and 
Services! 


Current Expenditure? ...ccsssecssssssessssssssceeees 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation? «2... 
Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation* 
New Residential Construction ws... 
New Non-Residential Construction 
New Machinery and Equipment ............00+ 
Value of Physical Change in Inventories * 


Non-F arm Business Inventories 


Farm Inventories and Grainin Commercial 
Channels 


ste e tocar on enaeesarseeessersseeesesteeeeestenes® 


Peerrrerrrrirrrt 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 


Footnotes: 


TABLE 2. Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956 


Tm fom Ym [ne [im oie [ive i Jw ow ow [om J 


(millions of dollars) 


3,542 


488 


3, 893 | 4,314 | 4,621 | 4, 367 | 3, 773 | 3, 194 
531 560 640 721 688 584 
830 | 1,007 | 1,161 926 622 319 
204 220 230 19] 158 90 
299 413 490 384 265 121 
327 374 441 351 199 108 
253 159 52 77 |- 951} -100 
163 126 146 41 \- 54) -127 
90 33) |= od 36}- 41 Zia 
1,618 | 1,773 | 1,632 | 1, 286 967 804 
-1,629 -1, 808 |-1, 945 |-1, 625 |-1,142 | - 901 
53 41 }- 27 |- 24 ]- 114]| - 73 

5, 549 | 6,046 | 6,134 | 5, 728 | 4, 699 | 3, 827 


1, Inciudes defence expenditure which is shown in footnote 2, Table 37. 


military equipment to NATO countries but includes replacements of new equipment. 


struction by individuals and business investors. Total ‘‘Private and Public Investment in Canada’’ 
5. The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes and the d 
the current period to obtain the value of physical change. The difference between this value of physical change and 


3. Includes outlay onnew durable assets suchas buildin 
see Table 43, footnote 2, and Table 54, lines 2, 3, and 4). 


2, 984 


462 


826 
- 828 
- 17 


3, 510 


3, 182 


503 


298 
92 
9] 

115 
32 
19 


13 
1,018 
-948 
-101 |- 


3,338 | 3, 549 | 3, 884 | 3, 897 | 3, 984 


542 


1, 143 
1,017 
99 


544 


458 
131 
148 
179 


- 140 
1, 428 
-1, 183 

71 


3, 984 | 4,315 | 4, 653 


619 


1,591 
1,409 
70 


5, 237 


666 


78 
1,356 
1, 257 

33 


5, 278 


1, 
1, 


2. Also includes net purchases of government commodity agencies and the defence production revolving fund. Excludes Shipments of previously *- 


g and highway construction by governments, other than government business enterprises (for de 


683 


282, 
101 


181 
451 
328° 


za 
o* 
7 


4. Includes capital expenditures by private and government business enterprises, private non-commercial institutions, and outlays on new residential c 


ventory valuation adjustment (see line 7, Table 1). 


ahi ae Excludes UNRRA, mutual aid,military relief and shipments of military equipment to NATO countries under the Defence Appropriation Act. See al 


erived ‘‘physical’’ 


can be obtained by adding lines 4 and 5. 
change is then valued at average prices o 
the change in book value is called the 
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TABLE 1, National Income and Gross National Product, 1926-1956! 


1840 1941 1909 | 04s | 1944 } seas | 046 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 | 956 | 
a 


(millions of dollars) 


i2,959| 3,608| 4,282] 4,812 4,998) 5,037} 5,487] 6,399| 7,414] 8,000] 8,629 | 10,103] 11,208] 12,110 
193 386 641 910} 1,068; 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 270 309 
667 951} 1,135] 1,125} 1,081] 1,106] 1,269] 1,566] 1,715] 1,562] 2,118| 2,455| 2,364] 2,294 


13,215) 14; 719) 1 
394 424] 2 
2, 489 2,802] 3 


351 416 532 571 589 618 581 591 651 703 890 | 1,020) 1,175} 1,329 1, 748 1,964] 4 


483 463 929 720} 1,088 906} 1,056) 1,120) 1,378; 1,248] 1,322) 1,933; 1,959) 1,575 1, 261 1,468 | 5 


531 637 701 747 811 918 j P1072 L173) 1,269) 1, 889i" 15439) TESS, 1,572} 2,688 
)- 121 - 156 -122 - 83 -52 - 37 - 254 -571 - 506 -112 - 374 - 643 106 -11 


3, 063 6,305) 8,098) 8,802) 9,583| 9,665) 9,551 | 10,361 | 12, 003 | 12,905| 14,161 | 16,588 | 18, 654 | 19, 294 
) 831) 1,055) 1,086} 1,118] 1,112] 1,004] 1,270] 1,608] 1,765] 1,808] 2,000] 2,469] 2,717] 2,911 


1, 793 1,937] 6 
-217 -260| 7 
8 
9 


20, 683 | 23, 034 
3, 238 3,601 


3, 163 3,492 | 10 
- 14 - 49/11 


27,070} 30, 098 | 12 


! 750 893; 1,043] 1,037} 1,005 968 998 |, 1,223) 1,441 | 1,673), 1,913) 2,203] 2,422) 2.673 
/ 99 715 100 131 150 198 31 - 27 - 89 - 43 - 68 - 90 202 


3, 743 | 8,328) 10,327 | 11, 088 | 11, 850 11,835 | 11,850! 13,165 | 15,120 | 16,343 | 18,096 | 21,170 | 23, 598 


ae 


| Cross references: 
Le 1. For industrial and geographical distributions, see Tables 22 and 31 respectively. 


3. For industrial distribution, see Table 27; for analysis of corporation profits, see Table 50. 
4. See also Investment Income Appropriation Account, Tables 15 and 16, and the industrial distribution of investment income, Table 23. 
5 


. For reconciliation with ‘‘Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations’’ published by the Agriculture Division, D.B.S., see Table 52; for 
geographical] distribution, see Table 32. 


6. For industria] and geographical distribution, see Tables 24 and 33 respectively. 

8. For reconciliation with other aggregates, see Table 3; for sector accounts consolidation, see Table 19. 

9. For details by levels of government, see Tables 36 and 37; for details of indirect taxes, see Table 40; for details of subsidies, see Table 45. 
| 10. For classifications by ‘‘form of organization’’, see Table 51. 

12. For sector accounts consolidation, see Table 19; for reconciliation with Gross Domestic Product at factor cost, see Table 4. 


| TABLE 2. Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


(ts 488] 5,103| 5,500| 5,808] 6,274] 6,969] 8,031| 9,090] 10,085] 10,923] 12,026 | 13,460 | 14,781 | 15,592 | 16,175| 17,464] 18,697] 1 


116] 1,635| 3,674| 4,177| 4,978] 3,656] 1,796) 1,541] 1,797| 2,127] 2,344] 3,271] 4,279| 4,432] 4,461] 4,780] 5,266] 2 
| 1,620| 1, 756| 2,491] 3,239| 3,454| 3,519| 3,746| 4,004| 3 

507 588 780| 1, 040 978 942| 1,034| 1,262| 4 
| 803] 1,085] 1,064 887 900| 1,031] 1,388| 2,035! 2,619] 3,032] 3,348| 3,959] 4,451] 4,998| 4,779] 5,210] 6,629] 5 
|| 186 240 214 220 267 318 368 494 609 794 883 895 933.) 1,166.|) J..227\) 3. 378\. J, 596. |. 6 
“|| 208 287 354 364 256 253 435 597 816 920| 1,042] 1,270| 1,566| 1,719] 1,671| 1,848| 2,550| 7 
) 409 558 496 303 377 460 585 994| 1,194] 1,318| 1,423} 1,794] 1,952] 2,113} 1,881| 1,984] 2,553| 8 
»|| 255 88 ie 160) 1148 |.-) 311 333 403 113 49 550 914 512 583 |- 130 281 815] 9 
il} 87 130|- 202 yk ae 0 148 360 437 85 150 399 564 90 Sey is. 2a0 102 545 | 10 
yl) 168) - 42 a32h i. 3B i~. \198.| --1 "4592 8F 27,|197* 38 28|- 101 151 350 422 a0 = “GH 179 270 | 11 
il} 808| 2,467] 2,361] 3,444] 3,561| 3,597] 3,210] 3,640] 4,050) 4,021] 4,183] 5,089] 5,573) 5,400] 5,147) 5,764] 8, 339/12 
44. 629 | - 1,976 | -2, 307 | - 2,917 | -3, 569 | - 2,910 | - 2,877 |-3, 621 | -3, 633 | -3,853 | -4,513 |-5, 613 | -5, 400 |-5,843 |-5,574| -6,443 | -7,697 |13 
gH 98/- 74]- 100}- 131]- 149]- 197|- 31 a 89 44 68 90 |!- | 208 |= 142 13 14 49 114 
}/,743| 8,328| 10,327] 11,088 | 11, 850 | 11, 835 | 11, 850 | 13, 265 | 15,120 | 16,343 | 18, 006 | 21,170 | 23, 995 | 25,020 | 24,871 | 27,070| 30,098 | 15 


t 


Cross references: ; f 
» 1. For details of expenditure on commodities and services, and imputed expenditure out of income in kind, see Tables 47 and 49 respectively. 


2. For total government expenditures relating to the National Accounts (excluding Inter governmental transfers) see Table 10, for total government ex- 
4 penditures by level of government, see Table 37, for detail of government expenditure on goods and services, see Table 43, for imputed expenditure, 
see Table 49. 


4, , see ble 54. . : ; s , 
irs. Wor reconciliation with figures published by the Department of Trade and Commerce in Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1957 


i! and prior publications, see Table 54; for industrial distribution, see Table 25; for National Saving Account, see Tables 17 and 18. 


9. For industrial distribution, see Table 26. ; 
8“ 12 and 13. For ead ation with figures published by the Balance of Payments Section, D.B.S, in reports on The Ccenation Balance of International 


payments, see Table 55; see also Non-Residents’ Account, Tables 13 and 14. 
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ble Income 
between Net National Income at Factor Cost, Personal Income, Personal Disposa 4 
ee enn and Personal Net Saving, 1926-1956 


No. 2 


(millions of dollars) 


1 | Net National Income at Factor Cost ............ 4,129] 4,356] 4,737] 4,708] 4,399| 3,382] 2, 641/ 2,368) 2,783/ 3,099) 3, 367| 3,887) 4,001) 4, 231 


2 Add—Transfer Payments (excluding in- 
tereston the public debt and charitable 


contributions from corporations)! ........ 714 17 87 93 112 141 160 181 220 221 224 237 226 22 
3 Add — Interest on the Public Debt? .......... 231 234 231 235 244 253 275 283 284 280 277 273 266 27 
; 
_ i Not Paid Out to Per- } 
. a cone? aoe sone sistiseen : Dene Facute artes - 420|- 433/- 501/- 428)- 417j- 161)- 61]- 42|\- 153)- 252/- 321;/- 390|- 425)- 45 
5 | Equals — Personal McOME ............ssseesroereeeeee 4,014] 4,234] 4,554) 4,608 4,338] 3,615) 3,013] 2, 790| 3,134) 3,348 3, 547) 4,007) 4,0 4, 
6 Deduct —Personal Direct Taxes .........0. |- 53 ]- 59] - 59} - 68] - {64/6 63] - 64] - 69} - 64} - 80} - 95|/- 112)- 115]- If 
7 | Equals — Personal Disposable »zucome ........ 3,961] 4,175] 4,495) 4,540) 4,267) 3,552) 2,951] 2, 721) 3,070) 3,268 3,452) 3,895) 3,953] 4,17 
8 Deduct —Personal Expenditure on Con- 
sumer GOodS and SeFrViCeS ......cssseceseceree - 3, 542 |- 3, 893|- 4, 314]- 4, 621|- 4, 367|- 3, 773|- 3, 194]- 2, 984/- 3, 182] - 3, 338]- 3, 549) - 3, 884) - 3, 897|- 3, 98 
9 | Equals — Personal Net Saving ...............00008 419 282 181) - B1l- 100)- 221\- 243)- 263)- 112)- 10|- 97 11 5 19% 
10 |Value of Physical Change in Farm In 
VENTOLICS. veiccceccacssteaceeecscnccgacstbcearceceoooeeeenaies 2 63]- 241- 128 84] - 19 20]- 33]- 7 4)\- 43)- 11 35 
11 |Personal Saving excluding Change in Farm 
INVENCOFLOS) Fiicccsscccteticsschsncsesedsenesesecsasceresone 417 219 205 47\- 184|- 202}- 263)- 230j/- 105)- 7T4\- 54 22 21 14 


Footnotes: 
1. Since National Income excludes transfer payments and personal income includes them, items 2 and 3 are added back here. However, charitable contr 
butions from corporations are not added since they are included in National Income. 


2. This item includes: undistributed corporation profits, corporation profits taxes, withholding taxes, government investment income, adjustment on gra 
transactions, inventory valuation adjustment, and employer and employee contributions to social insurance and government pension funds. 


TABLE 4, Relation between Gross National Product at Market Prices and Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


1| Gross National Product at Market Prices... | 5,152 | 5,549 | 6,046| 6,134] 5,728] 4,699! 3,827] 3,510| 3,984| 4,313| 4, 653| 5,257| 5,278| 5, F | 


2} Deduct: Residual Error of Estimate ........ 156 52 41/-  28/-  25/- 114|/-  -73|- = 77]- 101 ]- - fi 
3 Indirect Taxes less Subsidies... |- 612|- 634|- 679/- 681|- 593|- 557|- 537|- 537/- 578/- 4, 
4 Income Received from Non-Resi- | 

ONES. .soderoatenatees ee tteertccsiiee tees - 32+ 41\- 46/- 61]- 59|- 48 |- = 337 ]- 38 |- 57 . ¥ 
5 Add: Income Paid to Non-Residents..., 240 257 275 322 348 330 302 264 268 3 ; 


6 | Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost ...| 4,904] 5,183]/ 5, 637 5, 686) 5,399) 4,310) 3,482) 3,122] 3,516| 3,836] 4,158] 4,707] 4,846] 5, 1 


Cross references: 
Line 4. For detail, see Table 14. 
‘* 5, For detail, see Table 13. 
‘* 6. For industrial distribution, see Table 21. 
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TABLE 3. Relation between Net National Income at Factor Cost, Personal Income, Personal Disposable Income, 


and Personal Net Saving, 1926-1956 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 a 1953 ey 1955 1956 
No. 


1941 1942 1943 


207 194 222 210 259 546} 1,106 839 


e273] 201] 310] Ss a71| 423] = siz] 554] 559 


y 629 |- 939 | -1,237 | -1,341 | -1, 400 | - 1,603 | - i, 492 | -1, 384 


ti 


4,914) 5,851| 7,393/ 8,042| 8,865| 9,120] 9,719 | 10,375 


h,775| 5,005| 6,898| 7,344| 8,027| 8,311| 8,923/ 9,584 


) | 
Ph. 488 | - 5, 103 | - 5, 500 | - 5, 808 | - 6, 274 | - 6, 969 | - 8,031 | -9, 090 


18> 53 Soa Lod = PL eoatin 12239 14 |- 54 


§' 209 505| 1,071] 1,654] 1,881] 1,581 878 548 


Cross references: 


862 


558 


11,079 


r 10,085 


994 


[ 33 


1,027 


‘ie 1. For detail, see Table i; for sector accounts consolidation, see Table 19. 
| 2. For detail, see Table 44; for geographical distribution, see Table 35. 


4. For detail, see Tables 1, 7 and 16. 


(millions of dollars) 


75,063 6,305) 8,098| 8,802 | 9,583| 9,665/ 9,551 | 10,361} 12,003| 12, 905 


948 


572 


11, 849 


14, 161 


1,030 


545 


- 2, 308 


12, 688 


16, 588 


1,032 


553 


- 2,349 


15, 824 


- 1,030 


14, 794 


10, 923 L 12,026 + 13, 460 


926 


107 


1,033 


662 


79 


583 


1, 334 


349 


985 


18, 654 


1, 359 


580 


- 3,198 


17, 395 


-1, 323 


16,072 


14, 781 


1, 291 


331 


960 


19, 294 


1, 461 


610 


x 3; 029 


18, 336 


- 1, 432 


16, 904 


15, 592 


1, 312 


86 


1, 226 


19, 032 


1, 634 


669 


- 2,914 


18, 421 


-1, 437 


16, 984 


16, 175 


15 


884 


20, 68 


1, 731 


670 


- 3, 264 


19, 820 


-1, 491 


18, 329 


17, 464 


666 


5. For detail, see Table 7; for geographical distribution, see Table 28; for geographical distribution of per person income, see Table 29. 


6. For detail, see Tables 8 and 38. 

1. For geographical distribution, see Table 30. 
8. For detail, see Tables 47 and 49. 

9. See also Tables 8 and 17. 


| 


iy 


(millions of dollars) 


"8,743 | 8,328| 10,327| 11,088 | 11, 850 | 11, 835 | 11, 850 | 13, 165 


261 264 251 312 337 


6,074 7,424| 9,344 | 10,041 | 10,781 | 10, 804 | 10, 791 | 11, 857 


15, 120 


89 


13, 699 


16, 343 


43 


14, 685 


18, 006 


68 


16, 458 


21,170 


90 


19, 126 


23, 995 


21, 344 


25, 020 


22, 206 


24, 871 


13 


423 


22, 213 


27,070 


14 


24, 169 


23, 054 


1, 765 


118 


- 3, 579 


21, 958 


- 1,720 


20,238 


- 18, 697 


1, 541 


242 


1, 299 


| TABLE 4. Relation between Gross National Product at Market Prices and Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 1926-1956 


No. 


30, 098 


49 


26, 936 


35 


10 


11 
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TABLE 5. Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-1956! 


No. 


(millions of dollars ) 


P ] ditu Consumer Goods 
7 eicteneeratee «dtc adel ebeoa pee a ctepsoteree 5,010} 5,577] 6,128) 6,490 6, 203| 5,877| 5,414] 5,272 5,534] 5,775| 6,036] 6,420] 6,337) 6,510 


2 | Gov nt Expenditure on Goods and 
Berrices seals Re Bo EO RP crctotentctes Teicavsesess 192 868 908] 1,027} 1,178} 1,160} 1,041 842 916 971 961] 1,056] 1,127) 1,156 


3 Current Expenditure ......s-cescererersesererrereees 
x Gross Fixed Capital Formation...........-++-+ 
5 


Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation.. | 1,208] 1,449] 1,736] 1,948] 1,608) 1, 143 609 462 580 108 866} 1,112] 1,050] 1,053 


6 New Residential Cons truction......-..-+0+ 399 405 426 426 363 322 200 168 207 242 288 336 310 361 
7 New Non-Residential Construction.........- 402 502 677 779 635 473 226 150 173 216 269 317 293 286 
8 New Machinery and Equipment ....-.-.-+..-++ 426 553 636 734 608 358 194 154 213 266 323 470 456 427 
9 Adjusting Entry .....ssssserecesssreesserersrerenenseess - 19|- 11 }- 3 9 2\- 10\- Il\- 10\- 13 |- 16 |- 14 |- 11 |}- 9|- ZI 
10 | Change in Inventories ..................c.ssessscrsenees 253 448 332 109 255|- 309|- 171)/- 242 45 107 |- 235 66 274 699 
11 Non-Farm Business Inventories .......+-+--++ 260 281 195 256 54|- 109'- 264\- 134 34 75 134 210 36 191 
12 Farm Inventories and Grain in Commer- 


CIAL CHANNELS corte vieteotiottee cect sceeteanttece = 33 176 147\- 201 238\- 231 137\- 119 10 32|- 456\- 194 377 595 
13 Adjusting Entry ....-...csseseccssscecesssesesnsesnenees 26|- 9I- 10 54 |- SY 31 |- 44 Il 1 87 50 |- 67 \- 87 


14 | Exports of Goods and Services ............:0100+ 2,437] 2,444| 2,766| 2,603| 2,264] 2,036/ 1,883} 1,903) 2, 152| 2,366] 2,845] 2,903] 2,623] 2, 885 
15 | Deduct: Imports of Goods and Services ...... - 2,296 - 2, 530 |- 2, 838 |- 3, 092|- 2, 811 |- 2, 248 |- 1, 925 |- 1, 824 |- 1, 943 |+ 2, 076 |- 2, 352 - 2, 600 |- 2, 436 |- 2, 599 
16 | Residual Error of Estimate ............--:eeee 231 19 61> ~~ *40)\- 36|/- 186 |- 129|- 140} 181]- 175|- 123}- 117} 55|- 47 
17 | Adjusting EXntry ................-scssesscsssscscesscnceenars - 59|- 65\- 56 16 18 94 716 86 24 2 24|- 20 49i\-" 120 


18 | Gross National Expenditure in Constant 
(TGE9) DOMMES ee rece cc ccercccccccerrcecteaes-teaesseee 7,576| 8,270| 9,037) 9,061| 8,679] 7,567| 6,798) 6,359) 7,127] 7,678] 8,022) 8,820) 8, 871 9, 536 


19 | Index, Line 18, 1949 = 100 01.0... eseeereeeeees 46.4| 50.6] 55.3| 55.4] 53.1] 46.3] 41.6] 38.9] 43.6) 47.0] 49.1] 54.0) 54.3} 58.3 


1. Price indexes based on 1935-1939 were used to deflate the period 1926-1947, while indexes based on 1949 were used to deflate the subsequent period 
from 1947 to 1956. The two series then were linked at the major group and at the total G.N.E. levels. The year 1947, above on a 1949 base, was used as the ‘ 
year of overlap. The linking process produced residual differences which are the adjusting entries above. For additional] information please refer to Sources and 
Methods, paragraphs 598-606. 


TABLE 6. Implicit Price Indexes — Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956! 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods 


aAndiServicesn. cites meter tesa re ee hcsnestes 61.2 


Government Expenditure on Goods and 
SOE VIC CS yore casacsscchtawce er ncdes coerce as teercce ocpecaer ees 


59.1 
CurentiEX PCNAMUULE .25: ccaccnscestscsencacecnaceosess 


Gross Fixed Capital Formation................ 


Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation .. 


56. 2 
48.2 
57.4 
59. 5 


New Residential Construction 


Serererrrerertrs 


50. 3 


51.1 


59.8 


Gross National Expenditureat Market Prices 
59.1 


1, These implicit indexes are currently weighted price indexes. The 
between major groups. See also Sources and Methods, paragraphs 392-597, ‘The implicit Grice Roden tor tres but also changing expenditure patterns withinand 


total] of current dollars by the tota) of constant dollars. Gross National Expenditure is derived by dividing the 
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| TABLE 5. Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1 949) Dollars, 1926-1956! 


0. 
(millions of dollars) = 
| 7,034/ 17,471] 7,692] 7,902] 8,444] 9,267] 10,323) 10,657] 10,451] 10,923| 11,642] 11,817 125633']) 13,338) |) £3,650) 14, 738 15,5164) 
| 1,794 5,189} 5,714} 6,499} 4,542 2,294) 1,850} 1,902) 2,127) 2,242] 2,806] 3,516] 3,517] 3,415] 3,550 3,704] 2 
1, 620 I, 680 2, 140 2,670 2, 748 2,676 2, 754 2, 7th) oS 
507 562 666 846 769 739 796 925| 4 
1, 343 1, 567 1,238) 15235. 1,420; 1,846; 2,496) 2,758] 3,032} 3,167) 3,301] 3,588] 3,926| 3,723] 3,973 4,787| 5 
363 356 343 401 472 512 610 638 794 833 PAE (3a, 905 946; 1,040 TA G3 
349 524 §13 355 352 569 700 850 920 988| 1, 074 Li2so 1; 306") T2726 1367 1,783 | 7 
638 682 389 496 618 HATHA 1, 186 1, 270 1,318 1, 346 1, 500 1, 616 Le7ts T505 1, 566 1,893' 8 
es 7\- 5i- 11|- 17|- 22 |- 12 9 
i 658 = 309 |- 204 |- 462 536 446 87 49 561 849 489 590 |- 216 401 751| 10 
159 52 5 Py 18 | 562 520 70 150 398 493 81 320 |- 39 116 453) 11 
588 |- - 831 |- 82 |- 74 17|- 101 163 356 408 270 |- 177 285 298| 12 
FS 89 158 56 13 
3, 281 5,059} 4,115) 4,141) 4,193] 4,021] 3,999) 4,380] 4,850! 4,809] 4,616] 4,960 5,313] 14 
is 2, 888 |- 3,310 - 3,986|- 3,717|- 4,176 |- 3,749|- 3,853|- 4,206 |- 4,685|- 4,882|- 5,269|- 5,013|- 5,672|- 6,567] 15 
E 157 |- - 258 |- 40 32 93 44 66 79 |- 167 |- 117 11 11 38 | 16 
(+ 154]- 30|- 106 7 
| 
) 10,911] 12,486) 14,816) 15,357 15,552] 15,251 15, 735} 16,343 20,186} 21,961) 23,542) 18 
_ 
i 66.8 96.3] 100.0 123.5 


2. For detail, see Table 48. 


TABLE 6. Implicit Price Indexes — Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956! 


a jot | soe | rots | aot | toes | 00 | me ee ses | soso | ost | 1982 | oes 954] oss | rose |, 
QO. 


113.9| 117.0 


63. 8 


116.6} 121.7 
116.4) 121.3 
117.1] 122.9 


62. 2 


119.9} 124.1 
123.1] 126.6 
118.2] 126.8 
119.6] 120.8 


116.2} 114.9 
119.8; 110.6 


114.5} 120.2 


114.1; 119.8 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ) 
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2. Analysis of Income and Expenditure Accounts 
by Sectors of the Canadian Economy 
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TABLE 7. Personal Income and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 


_ 


income: 

(a) Prom BUSINESS 28/8). <isiye.cssetavceserseees es 1, 989 | 2,109 } 2, 292 
(b) From governments (19 bi) ...........cecc0e00 238 254 269 
(C)LETOMPEESONS (9D) cxacscscoecrscesssaterecenrs 139 143 154 


(d) Deduct employer and employee con- 
tributions to social insurance and 
government pension funds (17) ...... = Tels 20n\. = aoe 


2) Military pay and allowances (19 bii) .......... 7 7 it 


3| Net income received by farm operators from 
Farmi productloninn( 26 C) esceee rete 597 607 620 


4| Net income of non-farm unincorporated bus- 
INESS: (C2B'G) "ee cere se Weert eee 489 532 585 


ou 


Interest, dividends and net rental income 
Of persons'> (44: ayer eee 494 521 557 


6| Transfer payments (excluding interest): 


(a) From governments (20b) .........cececceeee 14 LACE 87 
(b) Charitable contributions from corpor- 
AGl ONS j(44:D) cients ceennener Meee 4 4 5 
OUP OCR eos cv acrccecs eee casos tare ote ee 4,014 | 4,234 | 4, 554 


1. ‘Ihis item differs from line 5 of Table 1 in that it excludes the ad 


Income 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
No, 


(millions of dollars) 


2,484 | 2,307] 1,948 | 1,565 
287 309 309 286 


391 335 117 115 


618 540 418 320 


580 579 547 458 


1, 420 
256 


95 


282 


455 


188 


315 


485 


1935 | 1936 


1,680 | 1,833 
278 285 
121 123 

SA |e ORS 

9 9 
222 : 226 
357 398 
483 473 
221 224 

3 4 


4, 608 | 4,338 | 3,615 | 3,015 | 2,790 | 3,134 | 3,348 | 3,547 


of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 


justment which has been made to take a 


TABLE 8. Personal Income and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956 


8| Personal direct taxes: 


(&) Income taxes (128) .cccccscscescssscococeceee 22 28 30 
(b) Succession duties (12b) o.eeeeccccsees-. 16 16 12 
(C) Miscellaneous (12) oo. vcceccsescsseceseeees 15 15 17 


(@) From business (248) oo... cceccscccesseseseses 3, 268 | 3,613 | 4,022 

(b) Direct Services (1€) vooceeccccccccsssscoscseess 139 143 154 

(c) Travel expenditure (34 BY) taranemicueeest rs 89 90 88 

(d) Other expenditures abroad (34D) ........ 46 47 50 
10} Personal net saving? (48) ............. ak eatery 419 282 181 
11| Total 


sshesstusssvnossoasbandvacnseceyvesseseevecervexesterecresrecere 4,014 | 4,234 | 4,554 


1. This series ineludes changes in farm inventories. See Table 3. 


1926 | 1927 is 1929 
No. 


Expenditure 


1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 


(millions of dollars) 


34 33 33 35 
16 21 15 11 
18 17 15 18 


4,306 | 4,071 | 3,533 | 3,006 
169 170 151 124 


97 83 64 44 | 


49 43 25 20 


- 81} - 100} - 221] - 243 


4,608 | 4,338 | 3,615 | 3,015 


38 
13 
18 


2,813 
112 
40 

19 


- 263 


2, 790 


34 
12 
18 


2, 998 
118 


~ 112 


3,134 


1935 | 1936 
42 47 

20 27 

18 21 

3, 138 | 3, 334 
121 123 
58 67 

21 25 

= 10 =mon 
3, 348 3, 547 


1937 
2,102] 2,051 
303 327 
133 137 
= =345} = 33 
9 3 
287 348 
445 461 
520 538 
237 226 
5 4 
4,007 | 4,068 


1937 

56 63 

37 31 

19 21 

3, 643 | 3,650 
133 137 
78 77 

30 33 

11 56 
4,007 | 4,068 


32 


41 


475 


570 


229 


D 


4, 290 


ccount of the accrued net earnings arising oul 


4, 28 
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TABLE 7. Personal Income and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956 
Income 


| 1940 1941 1942 te | aes | 1945 ee | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 oe | 1953 1954 1955 Es 
No. 


(millions of dollars) 


| 2,471} 3,103] 3,724] 4,209] 4,363} 4,355! 4,706 5,545] 6,415] 6,866] 7,423 | 8,696] 9,582 | 10,323] 10,454 | 11,089] 12,391 |(a) 
349 361 422 473 500 535 613 663 769 872 930 | 1,089] 1,270] 1,391] 1,545} 1,679 1,854 |(b) 


139 144 136 130 135 147 168 191 230 262 276 318 356 396 433 447 474 |(c) 
- 39 - 69} - 114 SeL2si et ool) ol 36.) F-149o—) 18 ial — 2048) ogg) sos —8oag| “sq5 = aio = 4221| =) 449 > 490 |(d) 
| 

193 386 641 910} 1,068] 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 270 309 367 394 424) 2 
| 
450 463 976 770} 1,110 836 1,034) 1,086] 1,478!] 1,359] 1,156 1,945} 1,916] 1,599] 1,009j| 1,197 1,448 | 3 
| 531 637 701 747 811 918 1,072 1,173 | 1,269] 1,389] 1,439] 1,519] 1,572] 1,688] 1,656] 1,793 1,937] 4 
| 606 622 673 709 741 790 817 959 998 1,043; 1,268) 1,333] 1,418] 1,551 Layo 1,911 Bas WP ls} 
| 6 
| 207 194 222 210 259 546} 1,106 839 862 948 1,030 | 1,032] 1,359 1, 461 1,634] 1,731 1, 765 |(a) 
“( 10 12 12 iss Py 12 V7 22 23 25 27 27 28 26 28 30 }(b) 


4,914 5,851] 7,393 | 8,042) 8,865} 9,120] 9,719 | 10,375 | 11,901 | 12,638 | 13,428 | 15,824 | 17,395 | 18,336 | 18,421 | 19,820 | 21,958] 7 


| 2. Includes all government debt interest paid to persons. 


| 


TABLE 8. Personal Income and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956 
Expenditure 


. No. 


(millions of dollars) 


91 239 433 631 7712 733 711 695 717 677 612 890; 1,177] 1,287) 1,296] 1,297 1, 495 |(a) 


23 29 37 38 39 47 54 61 58 55 66 69 73 73 18 127 146 |(b) 
25 28 25 29 27 29 31 35 47 57 62 71 73 712 63 67 79 \(c) 
9 


4,262] 4,868] 5,237] 5,496] 5,905| 6,534] 7,629] 8,675] 9,677] 10,428 | 11,481 | 12,802 | 14,014 | 14,753 | 15, 266 | 16,465 | 17,609 |(a) 


139 144 136 130 135 147 168 191 230 262 276 318 356 396 433 447 474 |(b) 
39 19 23 32 52 15 135 167 134 193 226 280 341 365 389 449 498 |(c) 
48 72 104 150 182 213 99 57 44 40 43 60 70 718 87 103 116 |(d) 


287 452| 1,398| 1,536] 1,753] 1,342 892 494 994 926 662] 1,334] 1,291] 1,312 809 865| 1,541] 10 


4,914| 5,851] 7,393| 8,042] 8,865| 9,120] 9,719] 10,375 | 11,901 | 12,638 | 13,428 | 15,824 | 17,395 | 18,336 | 18,421 | 19,820) 21,958) 11 
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TABLE 9. Government Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956! 
Revenue 


(millions of dollars) 


12 |Direct taxes —persons: 
cou ysctaacxcacucasccrereecaaect 22 28 30 34 33 33 35 38 34 42 47 56 63 62 


(a) Income taxes (88) 
(bd) Succession duties (BD) ....ssssssersenseres 16 16 12 16 21 15 11 13 12 20 27 37 31 28 
(C) Miscellaneous (BC) ..rrersseasrsrrsnrserereeeenes 15 15 17 18 yy 15 18 18 18 18 21 19 21 22 
13 | Direct taxes —corporations: 
(a) Income tax collections (44C) ....ss0+ 32 37 38 46 48 39 41 32 42 53 710 84 103 93 
(b) Excess of income tax ath Date over 
income tax collections (44d) ......... 2 1 7 2 -8 -6 -9 5 10 12 13 17 -9 22 
14 | Withholding taxeS (440) ......cssecreseceereresessseres ~ oo - _ ~ - - 5 6 q 9 10 10 10 
15 [Indirect taxes (298) ..c.rcrccsccssnsesereserersccsernnsees 614 637 684 686 600 575 546 545 586 608 674 715 701 TW 
16 | Investment income: 
(&) Interest (448) c.arcrcererccrrccrsesessceessesereenee 63 67 69 14 15 710 afi 15 12 16 75 15 73 71 
(b) Profits of government business enter- 
DFISES (44f) ..crcsccosesencaccccsusccoscoeseveeceses 54 55 71 62 28 2 5) -10 8 17 44 41 28 50 
17|Employer and employee contributions to 


social insurance and government pension 
PUNGS CVA) vc ccacsasnsecucaecheseusddtecpausessssantnguansas aos 20 22 Pai! 29 26 23 7Ait 23 26 28 34 33 35 


jucalbcabasurslegpecstesganbynecacocesesoseancceguesedesacsasre 930 965 843 169 731 142 sil 879 | 1,008 | 1,088 | 1,054 | 1,110 


1. See also Table 36. 
2. Inter-governmental transfers are not included in this total, since in the consolidation of the government sector such transactions cancel out. For details 


ef inter-governmental transfers, see Table 46. 


TABLE 10. Government Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956! 
Expenditure 


millions of dollars 
19 |Purchase of goods and services:? : 


(&) From bUSINESS (24D) ...cccrccccersscvsesssosenee 243 270 284 345 404 371 290 198 221 255 250 307 330 322 
(b) Direct services: 
(i) Wages and salaries (1b) ........:se0 238 254 269 287 309 309 286 256 274 278 285 303 327 329 
(ii) Military pay and allowances (2).... 7 1 1 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 9 32 
(c) Wartime military expenditure abroad 
(excluding military pay) (358) ......... - = == ss = ms = a = = = 


20 | Transfer payments: 


a prea; (Sit acccxnescucevevectocesvasconssvacsetutecer 231 234 231 235 244 253 275 283 284 280 277 273 266 275 
(DD) OUP (GB) ic, ca csacccadencccscscctevecosesscevecasszecsien 714 17 87 93 112 141 160 181 220 221 224 237 226 229 
Die LOUDSLUIES (ZOD). .<.cccrssbcaesvssvcscctushaveecovsnecspesathacs 2 3 5 5 7 18 9 8 8 23 14 10 62 -17 
22 |Surplus (+) or deficit (-) (on transactions 
relating to the National Accounts)? (51).. 40 31 67 -8 | -241| -331 | -297 | -192 | -204]| -187 -51 -51 | -166 - 60 
BB Ft nk. accdicss caesvice vebetlaga seen ousdotighdivcavanee’« 
Scdegiaee 835 876 950 965 843 7169 731 742 811 879 | 1,008 | 1,088 | 1,054 | 1,110 


1. See also Table 37, 
2. See line 2, Table 2. 


3. For a reconciliation of the federal] content of this consolidated surplus (or deficit) with the conventional federa] budgetary surplus(or deficit) see Table 5: 
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TABLE 9. Government Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956! 
Revenue 


(millions of dollars) 


695 1, 297 
61 127 
35 67 


1, 369 


36 20 - 149 


41 47 54 


1,840 | 1,885 


136 


3, 269 


TABLE 10. Government Revenue and Expenditure. Account, 1926-1956! 
Expenditure 


No. 
: ) 


(millions of dollars 


i9 

561 830| 2,466] 2,191) 2,149; 1,374 769 795 946) 1,140] 1,277] 1,981] 2,739] 2,732} 2,549} 2,707 2, 988 |(a) 

(b) 

349 361 422 4713 500 535 613 663 769 872 930 | 1.089] 1,270} 1,391) 1,545) 1,679 1, 854] (i) 

193 386 641 910; 1,068) 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 270 309 367 394 424 | (ii) 

13 58 145 603} 1,261 630 14 = = = = Ss = - = - — |(c) 

20 

273 291 310 371 423 512 554 559 558 572 545 553 580 610 669 670 718 | (a) 

| 207 194 222 210 259 546; 1,106 839 862 948) 1,030] 1,032} 1,359] 1,461/ 1,634] 1,731 1, 765 |(b) 
: 

. 53 14 93 211i 267 262 236 177 15 77 63 128 100 110 86 19 121} 21 

ee - 82 45| -1,584| -1, 799 | - 2,585] -1, 707 - 154 153 708 373 585 985 253 175 -131 86 379} 22 
| 
| 


1,567| 2,239] 2,715; 3,170) 3,342) 3,269) 3,538; 3,869; 4,000 4,007} 4,567| 5,969} 6,571| 6,788; 6,719) 7,346 8, 249/ 23 


4, In addition to total expenditure, this item includes the government surplus or deficit. Inter-governmental transfers are not included in this total, since 
1 the consolidation of the government sector such transactions cancel out. For details of inter-governmental transfers, see Table 46. 
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TABLE 11. Business Operating Account, 1926-1956 


Revenue 
wo me so [oom] ne [i 
= ; +- (millions of dollars) 
24 |Sales to residents: 
ia) PersOnSh9:8) wittigedot-cqhensbomatare 3,268| 3,613 | 4,022 | 4,305| 4,071 | 3,533 | 3, 006 | 2,813 | 2,998 3,650 | 3,742 
(b) Governments ! (19 8) ....cssssssecssersserseneess 243 270! 234] 345} 404 371 290 193 221 330| 322 | 


(c) Business gross fixed capital forma- 
tion?: 


i) New residential construction 
| GED) lersctensee stiavscostacsiccencsorence 201 204 220 230 148 174 


(ii) New non-tesidential construc- 
ELON (54D) ea resccasesecereceeececer= 240 299 413 490 170 164 


(iil) New machinery and equipment 
(BARC) iciiicescurestertsgtenesccrearontcscees 261 327 374 441 274 254 


(d) Value of physical change in inven- 
BORLOS (is) eatvavecee=soentorscasseeraceccrcsersere 135| 253 159 52 


25 |Sales to non-residents: 


(a) Travel expenditures (38 b) .......:.sesse 152 163 7 198 149 149 
WeaCD WOLDEE (CG SNC) ueecentrassecerntierscctecscscesercencares 1,466 | 1,414] 1,550] 1,373] 1,047 1,141 | 1,245 
26 | Residual error of estimate ...........cccessccecsese nai 53 COM ee HFS 335) = 326 


TANT eb eal ccszasctoscescesesvacensCosesssnevazesheetansssen erp eseseccks 6,123| 6,596 | 7,240} 7,408) 6, 681 5, 886 | 6, 304 


1. See footnotes 1, 2, 3, Table 2. 


TABLE 12. Business Operating Account, 1926-1956 
Expenditure 


1930 1931 


1932 


1933 


illions of dollars) 
28 | Factor costs: 


(a) Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
HADOUT INCOME (Lea) meecccee-ccseoeceeeee co 


(b) Investment income (excluding in- 
terest and dividends received from 
non-residents and including in- 
terest and dividends paid to non- 
residents), (4:1) peers orcas ceeteescsccs 


(c) Net income received by farm operators 


1,989} 2,109 | 2,292} 2,484] 2,307} 1,948] 1,565 | 1,420] 1,547] 1,680 | 1,833 | 2,102 | 2,051 | 2,135 


820 898 | 1,022) 1,026 172 564 390 472 604 662 792 928 837 | 1,071 


from farm production! (3) ......-....000 597 607 620 391 339 117 115 95 188 222 226 287 348 412 
(d) Adjustment on grain transactions? 

(BS CY eM et sta ccskou cieoteastentiacrisecsseteioresane 12] - af 16 1 Sen) 2S) hte 29 eam eo lie lS Path eS qT 5) - 56 
(e) Net income of non-farm unincorpo- 

pated Dus INnessi(4) in... ncccctsccceete tence 489 532 585 618 540 418 320 282 SiS 307 398 445 461 475 
(f) Inventory valuation adjustment (50)... 46 29 iy) ls at) 239 172 109|- 22/- 39|- 20|- 36|- 87 67 | - 56 


29| Other costs: | 


(a) Indirect taxes (15) cesses 614] 637/ 684] 686] 600| 575; 546| 545| 586| 608] 674) 715| 701] 717 
(b) Less subsidies (21) Se 52 lho) msl = Ueaeae Silas. “Tile 18 lhe 1410-5 10.) 62\| oa ta 


(c) Capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjust- 


MENUS (49D) —  ccacastcecacsvactvsvesvasseeostaesn 567 611 671 717 vial 646 576 528 522 531 555 594 604 637 


wo 
' 
eo 
) 
eo 
) 
8 
' 


30) Purchases from non-tesidents (33 b) ......... 1,147! 1,235] 1,395/ 1,477] 1,151] 723} 535] 505| 614| 668| 780) 999| 840| 917 


31 | Residual error of estimate ooo... cceccssceeseee = 196)|=7552 |) = 41 28 25 114 73 11 101 100 1 11 34 29 


Sa rou Ache cit Oe ORR. ENE 6,123) 6,396 | 7,240/ 7,408] 6,681| 5,236| 4,209| 3,865 | 4,409| 4,781| 5,252] 6,037| 5,886| 6,304 


1. See footnote 1, Table 7. 


.940 


186 


208 


1,539 
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TABLE 11. Business Operating Account, 1926-1956 


Revenue 


(millions of dollars) 


4,868 | 5,237 
830 | 2,466 
240 214 
287 354 
558 496 

88 135 
111 81 

2,296 | 2,213 

= 74 | = 100 

9,204 | 11,096 


5, 496 
2,191 


3,297 


Ss ilehl 


11, 648 


2. See footnote 4, Table 2. 


5, 905 
2,149 


267 


256 


377 


- 145 


119 
3,371 


- 149 


12,150 


3,352 


Seiler 


7,629 
769 


333 


221 
2,919 


= ail 


8,675 
795 


494 


597 


994 


11, 948 | 13,228 | 15,561 


9,677 | 10, 
946 | 1, 


609 


816 


1,194] 1, 


113 


279 


3, 701 | 3; 


89 


428 
140 


794 


920 


318 


49 


285 
653 


44 


17,424 | 18,631 


10 
1, 


481 
277 


883 


1, 042 


i 


3, 


423 


550 


275 
817 


68 


12,802 
1, 981 


895 


1,270 


1,794 


914 


274 
4,700 


90 


20, 816 | 24,720 


14,014 
2,739 


933 


1, 566 


1,952 


275 
5, 153 


- 201 


26, 943 


TABLE i2. Business Operating Account, 1926-1956 


Expenditure 


14, 753 
2,732 


1, 166 


1,719 


2,113 


583 


302 
4,933 


- 142 


28,159 


15, 266 
2,549 


4,695 


13 


27,477 


16, 465 
2, 707 


5,276 
14 


30, 281 


1956 


17, 609 
2, 988 


1,526 


2,550 


2,553 


815 


336 
5, 863 


49 


34, 289 


45 


No. 


24 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(d) 


25 
(a) 
(b) 


26 


27 


NO, 


(millions of dollars) 


) 
2,471 


1,216 
99 


7, 639 


2. This item is the adjustment to take account of the accrued earn 
aadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. See footnote 5, Table 52. 


3,103 


9,204 


3,724 


100 


4,209 


1,898 


7710 


1,329 
- 211 


1, 037 
1,871 


131 


4,363 


1,379 
- 267 


1,005 


1,810 


150 


11,096 | 11,648 | 12,150 


4,355 


1,895 
836 


10 


968 


1,741 


198 


11, 948 


4,706 | 5,545 
2,092 | 2,430 
1,034 | 1,086 

22 34 
1,072 | 1,173 
- 254] - 571 
1,508 | 1,785 
SOP E TFN) Mah i fs 

998 | 1,223 
2,257 | 3,060 

SI t= 27 
13, 228 | 15, 561 


6,415 | 6, 
2,621 | 2, 
1,478 | 1, 
= 100) = 
1,269/ 1, 
- 506| - 
1,840; 1, 
= TSils ce 
1,441] 1, 
3,130) 3, 
Se CoS 


866 


572 


359 


111 


389 
112 


885 


673 


230 


43 


17, 424| 18,631 


7, 


1, 


2, 


20,816 | 24,720 


423 


439 
374 


063 
63 


8,696 


3,810 
1,945 
YY 


1,519 
- 643 


2,597 
- 128 


2,203 


4, 823 


- 90 


9, 582 | 10, 323 
3,807 | 3,862 
1,916 | 1,599 
43) - 24 
1,572 | 1,688 
106; - 11 
2,817 | 3,021 
=) 100) | 5 = 110 
2,422 | 2,673 
4,576 | 4,996 
202 142 
26, 943 | 28,159 


10, 454 


11, 089 


12,391 


21,477 | 30,281 | 34,289 


28 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(ft) 


29 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


30 


31 


32 


ings of farm operators arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Boerd and the 
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TABLE 13. Non-Residents’ Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926 -1956! 
Receipts from Canada 
(Canadian Imports) 


| 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 jis | st 1933 ji | 1935 Ey 1937 ie] 1939 
No 


(millions of dollars) 


33 |Receipts from business: 
(a) Interest and dividends (1464) .......... 173 190 207 252 278 253 228 187 192 196 235 230 237 236 


i dividend 
(b) Other than interest and vcore 1,147 | 1,285 | 1.395 |1,477 | 1,151] 723| 535| 505] 614) 688) 780) 999] g40) 917 
34 Receipts from persons: 
(a) Travel expenditures (9C) cecccccerseree 89 90 88 97 83 64 44 40 45 58 67 18 17 13 
(b) All other receipts (9d) ...csccccererees 46 47 50 49 43 25 20 19 21 21 25 30 33 32 


35|Receipts from Government: 


(a) War time military expenditure abroad 
(excluding military pay) (19c) .... - - - - _ - - - - - a - - 


(D) Interest (46D)  ...scccscorcecesrersrssssneornees 67 67 68 710 70 11 14 17 16 14 73 72 10 10 


36|Surplus (+) or deficit (-) on Sp same She 
tra tions relating to the Nationa 
coat, (ea; Sdevwsdesadt . sanduessvacossoheteseruaces 128 [= Af =  S6q— Bishi 339) — 175 97 2 710 126 245 182 99 123 


DT) MOCAL orsscecsessccensscssssaseocssseonssssvosesnssosssssacesassoeoves 1, 650 | 1,618 | 1, 773 | 1, 632 | 1, 286 967 804 826 | 1, 018 | 1,143 | 1, 428 | 1, 590 | 1, 356 | 1, 451 


1. These figures differ from those shown in reports on The Canadian Balance of International Payments, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, because adjust- 
ments have been make to the figures of receipts and payments to achieve consistency with other component series, See Table 55. 


TABLE 14. Non-Residents’ Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926 - 1956! 
Payments to Canada 
(Canadian Exports) 


No 


(millions of dollars) 
38| Payments to business: 


10 10 10 14 15 15 14 16 29 31 34 | 35 37 31 


(a) Interest and dividends ( 42a) ............. 
(b) Travel expenditures (258) ..........00 152 163 ent 198 180 153 114 89 106 117 142 166 149 149 
Ce) LOMEr Ay MENts: (25D NE ccertccsrescpertceses 1, 466 | 1, 414 | 1,550 | 1,373 | 1,047 766 653 699 855 962 | 1,211 | 1,349} 1,141] 1, 245 


Risaedanesarsoesrar® 22 31 36 47 44 33 23 22 28 33 41 41 29 26 


AO Ota aeccrearcrescceccsesscbcceractescsenrey fereecasesescturxetacess 1, 650 | 1, 618 | 1, 773 | 1, 632 | 1, 286 967 804 826 | 1,018 | 1, 143 | 1,428) 1,591) 1,356 | 1, 451 


1. See footnote 1, Table 13. 


TABLE 15. Investment Income Appropriation Account, 1926-1956 
Source 


(millions of dollars) 
41/Investment income (excluding interest and 


dividends received from non-residents 
and including interest and dividends 


paid to non-residents) (28D)  ....c.essccssees 820 898 | 1,022 | 1, 026 7172 564 390 472 604 662 192 928 837 


42|Interest and dividends from non-residents 
received by: 

(a) Corporations (38a) 
(b) Other sectors (39) 


1,071 


seen eeeerocccscenereeesesee 


10 10 10 14 15 15 14 16 29 31 34 35 37 31 
Satab<sustpsintnsesebvenases 22 31 36 47 44 33 23 22 28 33 41 41 29 26 


Sst Sesbanpebvaieaiasusas hese) seanteonsesasviiyoxereisbecessees 852 939 | 1, 068 | 1, 087 831 612 427 510] 661 126 887 | 1, 004 903 | 1, 128 
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TABLE 13. Non-Residents’ Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926-1956! 
Receipts from Canada 
(Canadian Imports) 


382 354 416 


4, 823 4,675 | 5, 408 


- 427 


5,147 | 5, 764 


TABLE 14. Non-Residents’ Revenue and Expenditure Account, 1926 -1956! 
Payments to Canada 
(Canadian Exports ) 


(millions of dollars) 


38 
24 27 35 27 39 42 36 30 33 22 30 29 49 71 61 80 71 |(@) 
104 111 81 88 119 165 221 251 279 285 275 274 275 302 305 328 336 |(b) 


1,652 | 2,296 | 2,213 | 3,297] 3,371] 3,352) 2,919] 3,325 | 3,701 | 3,653 | 3,817 | 4,700) 5,153 | 4,933 | 4,695 5, 276 5, 863 |(c) 


28 33 32 32 32 38 34 34 37 61 61 86 96 94 86 80 69 


1,808 | 2,467 | 2,361 | 3,444) 3,561 | 3,597 | 3,210 | 3,640 | 4,050 / 4,021 | 4,18 | 5,089 5.573 | 5,400 | 5,147] 5, 764 6,339 | 40 


TABLE 15. Investment Income Appropriation Account, 1926-1956 
Source 


Oo. 
( 


millions of dollars 


1,279 |} 1,593 | 1,870] 1,898] 1,863 | 1,895 | 2,092 | 2,430 | 2,621 | 2,572 | 3,392) 3,810 | 3,807 | 3,862 | 3,750 | 4,560 5,156 | 41 


42 
24 27 35 27 39 42 36 30 33 22 30 29 49 th! 61 80 71 |(@) 
28 33 32 32 32 38 34 34 37 61 61 86 96 94 86 80 69 |(b) 


1,31 1,653 | 1, 937 | 1,957 | 1,934 | 1,975 | 2,162 | 2,494 | 2,691 | 2,655 | 3,483 | 3,925 | 3,92 | 4,027 | 3,897 | 4,720 5,296 | 43 
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TABLE 16. Investment Income Appropriation Account, 1926 -1956 
Disposition 


1931 | 1932 1933 1934 
(millions of dollars) 
44|To Canadian residents: 
a) Interest, dividends, and net rental 
income of PeFSONS (5) csseececceeseeeres 494 521 557 580 579 547 458 455 485 483 473 520 538 570 
(b) Charitable contributions from cor - 
POTALIONS (GD) — -.ercrcescecersesserssererenee 4 4 5 5 3 Z 2 2 2 3 4 5 4 6 
Corporation income tax collections 
eS (138) aot. Sree ere Re EE 32 37 38 46 48 39 41 $7) 42 53 710 84 103 93 
(d) Excess of corporation income tax 
liabilities over collections (13b) 2 1 q PAA 8 |- 6{- 9 5 10 2, 13 Li h- 9 22 
(e) Witholding taxes (14) -.esessesseseeeers - _ - - - - - 5 6 q 9 10 10 10 
(f) Profits of government business en- 
tEFPPISeS (16D) csececccccscesreersrersrseress 54 55 71 62 28 Pe Mec? 5\)- 10 8 17 44 41 28 50 
(g) Government interest revenue (162) 63 67 69 14 715 10 71 Us 12 76 75 15 73 UT 
(h) Undistributed corporation profits 
CEQ) Oiricsreevenccectacoseassarcssssceascorwnenssee 194 231 277 231 2 =" 11S" =" 158 |=" 35 52 85 145 223 115 275 
45\Less: Interest on the public debt (20a) .... | - 231) - 234 | - 231 | - 235 |- 244|- 253 |- 275 /- 283 |- 284 |- 280 |- 277 |- 273 |- 266 |- 275 
46|To non-residents, interest and dividends 
received from: 
(&) BuSINeSS (332), «.....cc.cccsccssssscoeesarseesee 173 190 207 252 278 253 228 187 192 196 238 230 237 236 
(Db) Government (35D) ...secsccesccerceerrereersese 67 67 68 10 10 ia 714 wii 716 14 713 ice 10 710 
TV Otay cevesaccsccturiecacnet se coueccnach sv hreseiaespaceserseccd stk 852 eee 068 | 1, 087 81 612 427 510 661 T26 867 | 1, 004 903 | 1,128 


TABLE 17. National Saving Account, 1926 -1956 
Source 


(millions of dollars) 


48] Personal net Saving (10) ..........cccccsserrscsesese 419 282 181)- 81 )]- 100 |- 221 |- 243 


263) |e 112 |=) 0) mod 


49| Business gross saving: 


(a) Undistributed corporation profits 
(44D) io cscceccesceccocccasescsscecectasventecccsress> 194 231 27 231 2 je» |= S1S8ir=2 135 52 85 145 


(b) Capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
MONUSS(29C) eis. scxcteccccsscececsuaverncereoeces 567 611 671 17 T11 646 576 528 522 531 555 
(c) Adjustment on grain transactions 
(280) .ccssertitenndacticcncncs 12 |- q 16 1 Per Kinny fd bast U3 Gal sce h al 4! lf 4\- ZWi- 
50|Inventory valuation adjustment (28f) ........... 46 29 Li= 15 239 172 109 |- 22|- 39 20 36 
51|Government surplus (+) or deficit (-) (22) 40 31 67 | - 8 |- 241 |- 331 |- 297 |- 192 |- 204 187 51 


Dopereevenecanehccaesbensate - 156 j}- 52 ]|- 41 28 25 114 73 17 101 100 71 


aibsoseshas¥athecasavacascctstetiraticossvereacieesiesszeestOfe 1,122 | 1,125 |1,172 873 640 238 49 64 299 435 560 
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TABLE 16. Investment Income Appropriation Account, 1926 -1956 


Disposition 

(millions of dollars ) 
44 
790 817 959 998 | 1,043 1, 268.) 1.333 Valea ty oon ako 2, 2, 125 | (a) 
12 12 17 22 235) 25 27 27 28 26 20. 30 |(b) 
580 604 668 651 698 841 1, 268 Lote 1, 369 1, 176 1, 110 | Traut ice) 
19 50 34 36 20 142 148 125 = “Tagi'= 94 170 | "56 ica} 
29 29 35 41 47 54 56 55 54 58 67 | 68 |(e) 
311 284 262 259 254 316 353 402 445 450 5068 563 |(f) 
119 120 113 127 165 ii) 181 215 206 237 234 | 256 \(g) 
376 488 628 790 587 752 662 618 729 ail 879 1,012 |(h) 
= 912; |= 554 |= 559'|= 5581-9 572 l= 545))- 553\)= 9580 |= G10 |= “669 |- 6760. — 718 |45 
46 
180 243 278 270 332 411 382 344 335 354 416 462 \(a) 
71 69 59 55 58 64 68 69 69 69 67 68 \(b) 
1,97 | 2,162 | 2,494/ 2, se | 2,655 | 3,483 3, 952 ii 4, @7 | 3,897 | 4,720} 5,296 |47 


TABLE 17. National Saving Account, 1926 -1956 
Source 


(millions of dollars) 


287 452] 1,398} 1,536] 1,753] 1,342 892 494 994 926 662s 18324 15,291 | 1,312 809 865 1, 541 | 48 
49 
173 281 365 331 349 376 488 628 790 587 7152 662 618 7129 571 879 1,012 |(a@) 


750 893 | 1,043 | 1,037] 1,005 965 998 | 1,223 1,441 | 1,673}. 1,913] 2,203 | 2,422 | 2,673 | 2,905} 3,163 3,492 |(b) 


33 — 8) ea = 50 | - 22 70 22 34-1008} = dt 166 | - 12 43 |- 24 8 64 20 \(c) 

2 A21 f- 156)- 122 ]- 83 | - S2a= | ot i>) 254 4 STL | SOGII= 212 > 374 )- 1643 106 |- 11 86 |- 217 |- 260 |50 
=e 82 45 |-1, 584 |- 1,799 -2,585|-1,707 |- 154 753 708 373 585 985 253 175» jhaewlS1. 86 379 | 51 
99 15 100 131 150 198 31 |- 2 89 j- 43/- “68/- 90 202 142 |- 13-)= 14 | - 49 | 52 
1,139 | 1,590 | 1,153 | 1,103 598| 1,210] 2,023 | 2,534] 3,238| 3,293 | 3,436 | 4,439 | 4,935 | 4,996 | 4,235 | 4, 826 6, 135 | 53 
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TABLE 18. National] Saving Account, 1926 -1956 
Disposition 


8 1929 | 1930 1931 a 1933 on | 1935 


(millions of dollars) 


; iad 
54| Business gross fixed capital formation’: 


1 164 48 174 
(a) New residential construction (24ci) 201 204 220 230 191 158 90 712 92 107 13 6 1 


Ke we (e4cll) AE gael aor age ais asa 384} 265] 121 78) 91) 16) 148) 188} 170] 164 
ee aren guiy eee ee a, basa | , Sage! Sadihle 40 351} 199} 108; 84) 115} 146] 179] 281] 274] 254 
2 vng4dy oi aw ee oe 135 | 253 | 159 52 77|- 95 |- 100/- 91 32 39 |- 72 9 ST'| au2ae 
deficit (-), on current 
i. Bde nti wee aoteraaidects ites) te 128|/- 11]/- 35|- 313 }- 339/- 175 |- 97/- 2 70} 126} 245} 182 99) 123 
57| Residual error of estimate .........cceeseseeeeeee 157 53 41j- 20 p= 24 | 5.114 |-9 673 |= 77 |= 101- |= 99g) = Wit glew t70) e334 oes | 
BRO AS: bis socecctetc cases sate, Coie deedes scentcsbone coche 1,122/%125/1,172| 873 | 640) 238/ 49] 64] 299| 435| s6e0| 4! 5 969 


1. See footnote 4, Table 2. For reconciliation with ‘‘private and public investment’’ figures published by the Department of Trade and Commerce, See Table 54. 
2. See footnote 1, Table 13. 


TABLE 19. Sector Accounts Consolidation, 1926 -1956 
Nationa] (Income and Gross Nationa] Product 


(millions of dollars) 
income originating in: 
Personal sector: 
1 Wages, salaries, and S'pplementary 
labour: income tse... ee ee 139 143 154 169 170 151 124 112 118 121 123 133 137 137 
2} Business Sector ........cccscccosesesscsescossesoseooeese. 3, %3 | 4, 168 | 4,536 | 4,505 | 4,201 | 3,196 2, 488 | 2, 218| 2,594 | 2, 897 3, 186 | 3, 668 | 3, 769 | 3,987 
3 Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
Hz OUT INC OMe =, ee ene ee ma 1,989 | 2,109 | 2, 292 | 2, 484 | 2, 307 1, 948 | 1,565 | 1,420 | 1,547 | 1,680 1, 833 | 2,102] 2,051] 2,135 
4 Investment income (excluding interest 
and dividends paid to non-residents 
and including interest and dividends 
received from non-residents) ............ 820 898 | 1,022 | 1, 026 T12 564 390 472 604 662 7192 928 837 | 1,071 
5 Net income received by farm operators 
from farm production wieceececccsececsscsosesee 597 607 620 391 339 117 115 95 188 222 226 287 348 412 
6 Adjustment on grain transactions ........ 12 |- 7 16 1 mallee CBT tee VOUT Stel Oey ilies bi hee Qwik 7 5 == 50 
7 Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
DUSINGSS |e eee ea a 489 532 585 618 540 418 320 282 315 357 398 445 461 475 
8 Inventory valuation adjustment ............ 46 29 1 j= 25 239 172 109 }=) (22) | (39 |=) Ou sen 87 67 |- 56 
| 
Si Government Sector 20)... eee 245 261 276 2% 317 317 294 264 282 287 294 312 336 361 
10 Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
Ja boOunbincomer.. ssc sete, 238 254 269 287 309 309 286 256 274 278 285 303 327 329 
11 Military pay and allowances .............. 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 9 32 
12) Non-residents’ sector oo... coccccccececcees es. - 208 |}- 216 |- 229/- 261 |- 289 |- 282 |- 265 |- 226 /- 211 |- 206 |- 236 |- 226 |- 241 |- 249 
Interest and dividends paid by non- 
residents: ; 
13 (a) To Canadian corporations ........ 10 10 10 14 15 15 14 16 29 31 4 35 37 31 
14 (b) To other Canadian sectors ...... 22 31 36 47 44 as 23 22 28 33 a 41 29 26 
Less interest and dividends received 
by non-residents: 
15 (a) From Canadian business .......... = A273) (= 1901 -" 207) |= 9508) = 979) te 253 | - 228 |- 187/- 192 |/- 1 - 238 | - 0|- - 
16 (b) From Canadian governments ....|- 67 | - CU = 1 66s Oil ro ony |e aga he Td \~ $6. |= 74 c 73 c 712 = cH - 70 
17|Net National Income at factor cost .............. 4,129 | 4,356 4, 1737 | 4, 708 | 4, 399 3, 382 | 2, 641 | 2,368 | 2, 783 3, 099 | 3,367 | 3, 887 4, 061 | 4,236 
18 Pe etce allowances and mis- 
celianeous valuation adjustments ........ 567 611 671 717 711 646 576 528 522 531 555 594 604 637 
19! Indirect taxes 614 637 684 686 600 575 §46 545 586 608 674 715 701 W117 
20| Less subsidies - 2/- 3 |- Si- 5]- Tl- 18]- 9 |- 8/- Bl- B3he 34 hee 10) ae 69 17 
21; Residual error of estimate =) 156 | =2752. |=5 at 28 25 114 73 Cie 101 100 71 Tk 34 29 
22| Gross National Product at Market Prices .... | 5, 152 5,549 | 6, 046 | 6, 134 5, 728 | 4, 699 | 3, 827 3, 510 | 3, 988 4,315 | 4, 633 | 5,257 5,278 | 5,636 
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TABLE 18. National Saving Account, 1926-1956 
Disposition 


INO. 
. 


(millions of dollars) 


54 
318 368 494 609 794 883 895 933 | 1,166/ 1,227] 1,378 1,526 |(a) 


253 435 597 816 920} 1,042] 1,270) 1,566] 1,719] 1,671] 1,848 2, 550 |(b) 


460 585 994} 1,194] 1,318] 1,423 | 1,794) 1,952] 2,113] 1,881). 1,984 2, 553 |(c) 


=! Old 333 403 113 49 550 914 512 583 |- 130 281 815 | 55 
687 333 19 417 168 |- 330 }- 524 173 |= 443 |- 427 |= ~679 | =1, 358 | 56 
blot) = 31 27 89 44 68 90;- 201)/- 142 13 14 49 | 57 


1,210; 2,023| 2,534| 3,238] 3,293 | 3,636 | 4,439 4,935 | 4,996 | 4,235 | 4, 826 6, 135 | 58 


TABLE 19. Sector Accounts Consolidation, 1926 -1956 
Nationa] Income and Gross Nationa] Product 


INO. 


(millions of dollars) 


139 144 136 130 135 147 168 191 230 262 276 318 356 396 433 447 474) 1 


4, 643 5,640) 7,102 | 7,491 8,073 | 8037) &672|) 9 697 | 11,177 | 11, 943 | 13, 202 | 15, 315 | 17, 026 | 17, 437 | 16, 963 | 18486 | 20,692 | 2 


2,471 | 3,103] 3,724| 4,209] 4,363] 4,355) 4,706| 5,545/] 6,415] 6,866] 17,423 | 8,696| 9, 582 | 10,323 | 10,454 | 11,089 | 12,391] 3 


1,279] 1,593] 1,870] 1,898| 1,863] 1,895| 2,092} 2,430] 2,621 | 2,572] 3,392] 3,810| 3,807] 3,862] 3,750] 4,560 5. 156 


450 463 976 770 | 1,110 836 | 1,034] 1,086] 1,478} 1,359] 1,156/] 1,945) 1,916] 1,599] 1,009; 1,197 1, 448 
Ser Balm Pop t= 122 70 22 34|- 100/- i1 166 8 6 20 


531 637 701 147 811 918} 1,072] 1,173! 1,269| 1,389) 1,439] 1,519) 1,572 | 1,688] 1,656] 1,793 1, 937 
P2UHe 1564 - 122)|- - 1183 | - 52 eve 37) 9 254 |p STi SOG - 64 11 260 


or Aan 


542 747| 1,063 1, 383 | 1,568 | 1, 652 953 746 1 987 | 1,067 1,290| 1,540] 1,700, 1,912) 2,073 2,278 | 9 


349 361 422 473 500 535 613 663 169 872 930 | 1,089] 1, ctl 1,391 | 1,545] 1,679 1, 854 | 10 


193 386 641 910 | 1,068 | 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 309 367 394 424 | 11 

- 261 |- 226|- 203 |- 202 |- 19% |- 171 |- 242 |- 273 |- 258 |- 30T/- 38H |- 335 )- WEi- BWI \- 276 |- WIZ) - 390/12 
| 24 27 35 27 39 42 36 30 33 22 30 29 49 71 61 80 71/13 
28 33 32 32 32 38 34 34 37 61 61 86 96 94 86 80 6S | 14 

42 }- 220;- 210 196 |- 196 180 |- 243 |}- 278|- 270 |/- 332|- 411 ]}/- 382/- 344 )- 335 354 |- 416] - 462/15 

| a =a 66 60 65 68 Tial-eeO9 |= 09 S5ij= SB" 645|= Sk687)'<" 169 69 69 |}- 67] - 68/16 


150 9 1,043 | 1,037] 1,005 968 998 | 1,223] 1,442] 1,673] 1,913} 2,203 | 2,422 2,673 | 2,905] 3, 163 3,492 | 18 
884 | 1, 129 1, 179 1,329 | 1,379 | 1,266] 1,506] 1,785 | 1,840] 1,885] 2,063 | 2,597] 2,817 | 3,021 | 3,033 | 3,317 3, 722 | 19 
- Tal- Q93|- 211 |- 267 |- 262)- 236 |;- 177 |- Sais tae - 100 0 86 j- 79 

99 75 100 131 150 198 31 |]- 27/- 89)}- 43)- 68/- 90 202 LAR t= EIS = 18, |e 40720 


6,743 | & 328 | 10, 327 | 11,088 |11, 850 | 11, 835 | 11, 850 | 13,165 | 15,120 | 16, 943 | 18, 006 | 21,170 | 23, 995 | 25, 020 | 24, 871 | 27,670 | 30, O88 | 22 


52 


ee 


1 | Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services 


services 


10 | Business gross fixed capital formation...... 
11 New residential construction ...............0. 
12 New non-residential construction............ 
13 New machinery and equipment ................ 
14 | Value of physica] change in inventories 

15 | Exports of goods and services .................... 
16 Payments to Canadian business............. 5 
17 Payments to other Sectors..........c.ccccceeeee 
18 | Imports of goods and services .................... 
19 Receipts from Canadian business .......... 
20 Receipts from persons ..........cccccesccseccsosese 
21 Receipts from government ................s.0:0000 


23 | Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 


TABLE 20. Sector Accounts Consolidation, 1926-1956 
Gross National Expenditure 


3, 268 
139 


135 


157 


5, 152 
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3, 613 
143 


137 


53 


5, 549 


4, 022 
154 


138 


220 
413 
374 


159 


1, 773 
1,737 


36 


-1, 808) - 
- 1, 602] - 


- 138} - 


4, 306 
169 170 
146 126 
640 21 
345 404 
287 309 
8 8 
1,161 926 
230 191 
490 384 
441 351 
52 ric 
1,632) 1,286 
1,585) 1,242 
47 44 
1, 945) -1, 625 
1, 729) - 1, 429 
146)- 126 
70}- 170 
27,- 24 
6,1 = 5, 728 


3,542) 3,893) 4,314| 4,621; 4,367| 3,773 


4,071] 3,533 


151 


89 


= Lia 


4,699 


2,984| 3,182/ 3,338) 3,549) 3, 884) 3, 897 
2,813} 2,998] 3,138) 3,334] 3,643] 3, 650 

112 118 121 123 133 137 

59 66 19 92 108 110 

462 503 542 344 619 666 

198 221 255 250 307 330 

256 274 278 285 303 327 

8 8 9 9 9 9 

234 298 369 458 633 592 

72 92 107 131 164 148 

718 91 116 148 188 170 

84 115 146 179 281 274 

91 32 39}- 7% 9 57 

826; 1,018) 1,143] 1,428) 1,591] 1,356 

804 990; 1,110} 1,387) 1,550] 1,327 

22 28 33 41 41 29 

828)- 948) -1, 017) -1, 183] -1,409]-1,257 

692/- 806/- 864|/-1,018/-1,229|-1.077 

59}- 66/-  7T9/- = 92/- +108]/- 110 

T4)- — TT) =) WIG) =) C74] so") Tsley = 7 gIee 190 
73|-  77- 101 99}- T1l- 7Ol- 33 
3, 827) 3,510 3,984) 4,315] 4,653) 5,257] 5,278 


322 
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TABLE 20. Sector Accounts Consolidation, 1926-1956 
Gross National Expenditure 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


en SE | 


(millions of dollars ) 


4,488) 5,103) 5,500) 5,808) 6,274) 6,969! 8,031] 9,090] 10,085 10, 923) 12,026; 13,460] 14,781 15,592| 16,175| 17,464! 18,697) 1 
4, 262} 4,868) 5,237] 5,496] 5,905} 6,534] 7,629| 8,675] 9,677 10,428} 11,481] 12,802} 14,014; 14,753] 15,266] 16,465| 17,609; 2 
139 144 136 130 135 147 168 191 230 262 276 318 356 396 433 447 474; 3 


87 91 127 182 234 288 234 224 178 233 269 340 411 443 476 552 614! 4 


1,116; 1,635) 3,674) 4,177| 4,978) 3,656) 1,796; 1,541| 1,797) 2,127| 2,344| 3,271 4,279) 4,432; 4,461) 4,780 5,266) 5 
561 830; 2,466) 2,191] 2,149) 1,374 769 795 946) 1,140; 1,277) 1,981] 2,739 
349 361 422 473 500 535 613 663 769 872 930) 1,089} 1,270! 1,391) 1,545| 1,679 1,854| 7 
193 386 641 910; 1,068; 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 270 309 367 394 424; 8 


13 58 145 603; 1,261 630 714 — - - = - - - - — a5 | ©) 


803; 1,085; 1, 064 887 900; 1,031) 1,388) 2,085) 2,619} 3,032] 3,348} 3,959} 4,451! 4,998} 4,779] 5,210 6, 629) 10 


186 240 214 220 267 318 368 494 609 794 883 895 933; 1,166) 1,227] 1,378 1,526) 11 


208 287 354 364 256 253 435 597 816 920; 1,042; 1,270) 1,566; 1,719} 1,671] 1,848 2,550] 12 


409 558 496 303 377 460 585 994] 1,194] 1,318] 1,423] 1,794] 1,952] 2,113 1,881} 1,984 2,553) 13 


255, 88 135) - 180}- 145)- 311 333 4B 113 49 550 914 512 583|- 130 281 815) 14 


= 701} - 143} - 59} - 55] - 58} - 64| - 68| - 69] - 69} - 69} - 67| - 68) 21 


31 27 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS DOMESTIC 
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TABLE 21. Gross Domestic Product 


1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 
No it i 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


at Factor Cost, by Industry, 1926-1956! 


| 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937} 1938 | 1939 


| 


| (millions of dollars) 
t | BETO UIOURE cecetacetescosassteeavacsausscucccccsesavenenancet>= 886 883 932 698 628 343 326 276 374 
2 | recently ea Heme 66 69 72 718 61 40 PAE 30 38 
3 | Fishing and trapping 41 | 39 41 39 30 20 16 17 21 
4 | Mining, quarrying, and oil wells 155 | 168 189 218 182 142 109 133 183 
GMM UEC BUTI Wee cecsecese nce pees ewerpesstnenenact acne 1,063 | 1,148 | 1,255 | 1,341 | 1,246 966 728 648 7186 
| | 

6 Construction astets..qu tee noms 204 | 210] 242] 292] 253] 205 113 73 81 
7 | Trans portation .... 

pa ag sbos seat 632 | 663| 740| 733 | 672 | 569 | 475 | 437 | 489 
GD) COMMUNICATION coicccenccocvcccosvacrsansaversescasaceseAnons | 
10 | Electric power, gas, and water utilities .... 
TP WHOLESALC GLAU Creevecatscs-cesuscsancteserseseaquecncrensnare= 172 195 204 204 274 196 164 135 139 
TSR tek i trek Ch ees ese cers a catenenseees-ceee-ceseacevanenere= 396 440 495 520 516 429 327 274 307 
13 | Finance, insurance, and real estate? .......... 492 528 513 601 568 514 457 442 410 
14 | Public administration and defence .............. 165 177 189 205 224 225 205 183 203 
NODES af Colo eoa sree pieerascerc epee cere ereee eso meer hace 632 663 765 157 745 661 535 474 485 
LGM OCA cee Soccer are cence onnuscwore seca conurtvenesasesede 4,904 | 5,183 | 5,637 | 5,686 |5,399 |4, 310 3.402 |, 122 |3,516 

Beas salt 


1. Forareconciliation between Gross National Product at market prices and Gross Domestic Product at factor cost,see Table 4. For adiscussion of domes: 
tic and national product aggregates see paragraphs 32-33 and 57. It should be noted that the data for wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income; and th 
inventory valuation adjustment are on an establishment basis, while the data for net income of unincorporated business; investment income; and capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjustments are on an enterprise basis, For further details see paragraphs 180-182. 


TABLE 22. Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour Income, by Industry, 1926-1956 


1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937} 1938 | 1939 


No 1926 
Tl ABriCUlbUre: “Viceccsccescesenssadeusccacse-ovvseacesessteete 112 
Diy HONOSULY<accaceteusstacecacctscnctoarccesussstcokeesceseecseecsace 59 
3] Pushing: and trapping te-cose: socacecccccstavscosccecee-e= 
4| Mining, quarrying, and oil wells .. 81 
Bi) Manutsct uring sas cccccscacccvessosecowctossvcctevoecersee-e 643 
Gl CONS MUCHION eo cscteecacaececsasccasace-oxevevecusssavecssecces 155 
7| Transportation .... 319 
SP DCOKA Re ce. sees 5 
9| Communication 50 

10| Electric power, gas, and water utilities ... oe 

AhipWholesale trade: <iciiccc.ccccccevestececssvescecsevaseoees 114 

MO MEVOGAM KACO. -cokeessc carscevedsstevestcrevyicseieeestacccete 181 

13| Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 103 

14| Public administration and defence .......... ke 165 

15| Service ; 347 


i 
an 


mie [Ye [Ys | [oe [oe oe] [om 


_ 
COMM Pwo 


tt et 
Oe Whe 


_ 
fos) 


1. Includes military pay and allowances, 


1927 


53 
35 


121 
203 
112 
177 
359 


2,373 | 2,513 


1928 

113 113 
65 69 

7 7 
100 107 
745 804 
187 232 
353 362 

6 8 
56 60 
85 36 
129 139 
224 247 
128 142 
189 205 
385 417 


(millions of dollars) 


113 
174 
114 


1,947 


TABLE 23. Investment Income, by Industry, 1926-1956! 


A RPIC UIE URG ion cecencccoscustmaccenet esate ere 14 
BY OPES UY feccecs-sacouse censvondesuucvecereoentvonssecassakorms 1 
Pushing ang) te Pping)cc-.ssescessesesoseossee ease - 
Mining, Quarrying, and oi) wells ................. 53 
MA nuUla CLUrINg ccconsscconcsssacsecescoocesucstezstecescrarsese 202 
Construction ........ 4 
Transportation .... 

SUOTA EC Jo... -ccoscaceres 

Communication 131 
Electric power, gas, and water utilities 

Wholesale trades. tven.. cece 24 
Retail trade 55 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 235 
Public administration and defence ............ - 
SS ORVICE Bers Sones secre c cee cic ery ee kee 41 
PU OR a Noses esac pose v oe cnse eater ee 820 


1, The total of this tabled oes not agree with the sum of cor 
Table 1 are on a national concepts basis, while the d 

cluded in this table and interest and divid ectre ana 
and national product aggregates. 


71 
2 


56 
241 
4 


128 


898 


| 16 


2 
64 


1,022 


79 


142 


37 

10 
268 
53 

1, 026 


172 


(millions of dollars) 


718 
1 


35 


86 
2 


62 


10 
28 
215 
47 
564 


77 


23 


390 


ble are on a domestic concepts bas 
ends received from non-residents are excluded from this Leary 


12 68 
1 1 
50 80 
65 125 
=a 1 
44 83 
= 9 
13 29 
190 168 
38 40 
472 604 


poration profits; and rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment income in Table 1. Data 
- Interest and dividends paid to non-residents are 
See paragraphs 32-33 and 57, for a discussion of domest 


3,836 | 4,158 


2,088 | 2,250 


64 60 55 54 52 

i 1 2 1 2 

101 134 163 138 161 
139 201 276 224 
1 - 3 3 
87 103 115 97 
16 17 27 24 
36 44 53 45 
178 192 189 205 
39 40 45 46 
662 192 828 837 
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TABLE 21. Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry, 1926-1956! 


(millions of dollars) 


1,160 961 1,335 OO | 1, ook 1,422] 1,706 | 1,600; 1,716 | 2,382 1,482 
131 155 166 208 267 279 284 252 353 445 406 
51 59 64 17 82 64 80 80 99 103 89 
388 362 315 325 364 446 525 547 653 794 887 

2,889 | 3,198} 3,171 | 2,960] 2,816) 3,310] 3,909 | 4,303 | 4,714 | 5,474 6,291 
306 302 247 311 440 557 689 7196 874 921 1,325 

863 877 865 SLSHig il, 01298 1, 019M 1,423 1,362 1,499 

1.071 1,214 26 31 29 22 37 37 40 48 60 

. 140 151 169 187 202 222 258 311 422 
226 221 229 275 305 341 392 441 594 

307 307 376 386 471 602 623 117 7174 836 999 
644 703 791 877 | 1,033 1,121 1,222 | 1,449] 1,534] 1,545 2,075 
665 673 726 737 806 817) 1,002} 1,144 1,355 | 1,497 2,113 
951 1,260; 1,440] 1,514 782 554 629 740 809 995 1,478 
842 895 969 |} 1,107] 1,283] 1,474 1,638 | 1,764 1,972 2,493 

9,344 | 10,041 | 10,781 | 19 rou 10,791 | 11,857} 13,699 14,885 | 16,458 [19,125 | 22,213 


] Details by industry on capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjustments,and the inventory valuation adjustment are not given 
ending further research, and Tables 22 to 24 are therefore not additive to the above data, 


2. This group includes ownership af dwellings. 


TABLE 22. Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour Income, by Industry, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


| 
95 103 107 109 120 130 131 134 144 157 162 156 139 139 152 


14 16 iss, 20 20 22 24 26 27 32 37 39 4] 43 50 
69 14 82 91 111 127 145 167 183 210 229 249 278 303 333 
46 48 50 54 68 85 111 133 146 166 186 262 211 212 234 


1 

112 134 151 177 234 248 253 199 270 395 326 311 323 352 419 | 2 

9 1i 12 14 15 i4 18 17 20 21 29 20 21 20 22 | 3 

169 168 170 163 179 201 245 2S 303 364 418 417 425 454 516 | 4 
Meroore2, 072 | 2alio | f,93o | g1,S06 1) 12,2001] 62,900] 12,668 | 52,801 | 3,396 | 13, ¢¢c| 14,100 (84,003 | 74a 317 4,782 | 5 
228 225 165 189 293 383 482 523 564 655 199 908 889 932 1,124 | 6 
384 457 501 518 555 619 728 763 TIT 919 | 1,011 | 1,088 | 1,061); 1,120 1,236 | 7 

8 

9 

10 


196 203 225 248 292 342 390 436 469 542 614 658 693 143 831 
313 329 359 392 457 | 527 628 719 7187 894 O72) et, 056 | Fl, 1250 )oei 190 1,306 
144 154 166 180 219 256 287 313 344 393 434 470 513 557 609 
951 1,260) }1,7440)) 2,514 782 554 629 740 809 995 | 1,196} 1,314 1,478} 1,584 1,733 
437 ‘| 504 552 646 769 875 O78a) 1,0427) 1, 2655) 1, 3027) 1,431 1,549] 1,643 1,796 


_ 
~ 


tt 
OP WN 


~ 
fos) 


4,923 | 5,722) 6,066] 6,154] 5,827) 6,482] 17,496 | 8,115 | 8,766 | 10,304 BLS 182. 218 12,799 | 13,609 | 15,143 


TABLE 23. Investment Income, by Industry, 1926-1956! 


i 
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11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


~ 
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Operators from Farm Production and Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business, 
TABLE 24. Accrued Net Income of Farm Ope by Industry, 1926-1936 } 


No. 7 


(millions of dollars) 


Fishing and tapping...........cccccsosssescerrsecererors 26 24 28 23 16 9 6 7 10 12 14 14 12 14 


Mining, quarrying, and oil wells ..............00 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 q ( 7 
Manufacturing... ssc. tay ssssyovensa tes avicasvceosesterszuane 54 58 63 66 61 49 41 39 44 47 52 58 58 60 


OTS TUC MOM veoscpccssdss sean cndssssesdsctsosen dvabovedocencsese 41 44 48 51 45 40 25 20 23 27 32 38 36 41 


TEAMS DOLUAVION ie casvered ppieetonevecsvsacesyoccecnceenessrie = 


Storage, communication, and electric power, 
gas, and water utilities 0... seseseee => ~ = = = = = os 


BUC UREA ECO Becsrccecsreats tanssussndasererertecsscorsesnestsase 114 132 150 163 132 86 17 61 719 94 102 113 126 124 
Wholesale: Ade eee cscsesecsecsocartessaccvevecseaneetssuese 15 17 18 19 17 15 13 13 13 15 16 18 19 20 


Finance, insurance, and real estate............ 16 19 at 31 24 16 14 16 14 13 18 19 18 16 
SSOP VICE sce asessuesscesececcun tiene suierivecuited tetas cevavens 205 218 231 241 221 181 123 105 109 123 132 148 155 158 


Bi WOGGL -.. csncsvosncecsnouos ssccceasccobeassetsesaecsnerscreseetecennt 1, 098 | 1,132 | 1,221 | 1,010 883 512 424 348 482 375 597 725 814 837 


TABLE 25. Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation, by Industry, 1926-1956! 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 


94 114 142 127 91 40 32 23 40 44 56 77 80 17 


Mining, quarrying, and oil] wells 17 18 32 46 45 22 7 9 11 31 31 33 34 31 


Manufacturing? 129 179 215 225 163 95 47 42 50 67 83 140 115 }. 


174 204 246 344 295 221 95 55 62 73 93 141 135 120 


24 27 50 68 43 25 16 10 18 15 r9 28 | 34 30 
209 217 234 250 205 169 98 77 96 112 136 170 154 182 


35 50 57 61 50 35 18 14 16 17 29 27 26 38 


102 830 | 1,007} 1,161 926 622 319 234 298 369 458 633 592 592 


1, This table is derived from Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1957 and similar reports for pri 
or years (D t Cc 
meres Sp apeeer: Wars has been provided by the D.B.S. General Assignments Division, and adjustments have reales EI to Rarpcagienis er“ ine reed National 
Trade an d’Commerce publ pitti statement, Table 54. For an industrial distribution of total private and public investment, see Table 1 in the aforementioned 
- Includes outlay for wartime plant expansion in Canada by United Kingdom government, 1940-1943 
3. Includes United States government defence construction in Canada (Alaska Highway and Northern Staging Routes), 1942-1944. 
Excludes United States government expenditures in connection with the wartime ‘‘Canol’’ project, which did not draw upon Canadian production. 
Excludes Canadian government investment in merchant shipping, which is included with ‘‘government expenditure on goods and services’’, 
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TABLE 24. Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm Production and Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business, 
by Industry, 1926-1956 


1947 1948 1949 


(millions of dollars) 


1,120 


1,378} 1,248) 1,322) 17933.) 2,959) 1,575] 1,017} 1, 261 1, 468 


13 16 18 22 26 29 33 33 32 41 60 49 47 41 48 62 60 | 2 
17 28 35 40 43 53 54 35 46 45 56 58 41 36 40 33 37 | 3 
f 1 4 7 ff 7 qT 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 6| 4 
67 81 93 99 111 122 152 153 157 159 154 150 164 163 151 158 179 | 5 
44 53 61 56 59 97 111 124 139 182 210 173 184 251 231 256 290 | 6 
27 33 42 40 40 44 55 57 62 55 46 52 56 66 59 65 68 | 7 
= oe i ea = = a = = = = = = = = pa =i 
143 171 172 185 205 220 275 325 332 360 342 412 430 454 444 501 558 | 9 
22 26 29 31 34 38 45 65 18 81 69 63 57 62 52 54 56 |10 
15 17 19 20 23 28 31 30 33 35 41 53 51 50 55 64 66 |11 
176 205 225 247 263 280 309 344 383 424 454 503 536 559 570 594 617 |12 


1,014 | 1,100 | 1,630 | 1,467] 1,899 | 1,824 | 2,128 | 2,293] 2,647 | 2,637 2,761 | 3,452 | 3,531 | 3,263 | 2,673 | 3, 054 3, 405 |13 


TABLE 25. Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation,by Industry, 1926-1956! 


(millions of dollars) 


99 111 oi 60 102 127 185 278 352 443 482 525 562 557 400 426 oe 
6 1 8 6 14 12 13 32 28 26 34 58 39 34 46 63 15) 3 
29 32 22 16 17 16 27 42 70 96 114 164 205 253 278 336 536 | 4 
274 430 446 277 211 280 337 528 573 536 502 7193 973 969 822 947 1,349] 5 
12 17 25 23 19 30 33 52 59 55 71 66 73 91 97 174 gi 6 
7 

123 186 201 214 224 296 418 476 430 384 665 : 

ve i ir ti a e 47 86 108 117 113 128 144 169 192 219 240 | 9 
81 138 257 357 420 513 629 606 537 527 760 | 10 

35 32 35 13 38 42 83 119 162 193 234 234 196 330 368 329 319 | 11 


193! 246| 219| 223| 273| 328] 383| 515/ 642} 826) 944| 964] 983] 1,244] 1,334] 1,480] 1,651 | 12 


24 51 29 23 29 58 76 109 167 169 210 218 229 269 275 325 347 | 13 


803 | 1,085) 1, 064 887 900{ 1,031] 1,388| 2,085| 2,619} 3,032 | 3,348 | 3,959 | 4,451 | 4,998) 4,779) 5,210 6, 629 | 14 


, ee diture on goods and services’’. 
. tm expenditures by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which are included in ‘‘government expen 
5 Tpoludee eli nee aelaeone copeeniciien, (exclusive of government other than government business enterprises). See Table 2, line 6. 
6. Excludes government departmental expenditures, federal hospital, provincia] hospital and school, and municipal school expenditures, which are included 
with “government expenditure on goods and services’’. Investment expenditures of government business enterprises (railways, power commissions, etc.) are in- 


Sluded under appropriate industry headings. 
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TABLE 26. Value of Physical Change in Inventories, by Industry, 1926-1956 


1927 

No. 
—_—--+ 

PipeAgerict Ltr necececcsrctaueeavescasesovacvarecerstsceris cree 2 63 |- 24 |- 128 84 | - 19 20) |= 330) ad 4 
FMATIOLOS WEY eecs ooeaccs cacotccumievstacerscdteeeuacarsencsereeeras= ae | Sei ek 5 l- 10 }- 4 ]- 2 qT 6 =e i 
3| Fishing and trapping: .............csecsrccscsrsssnansere - = = = = = ae -" ax a 
4| Mining, quarrying, and oil wells ............... 1 2 1 4 - 2) Nie = 2 eae 2 
By MULES COUPEE vor steocctsvexasancoarerristevsusiorsauceanesss 57 64 16 45 91 |- 50 |- 52 |- 45 6 10 
Ge COUS WU CULM tecsesneceseesensiessenr Gececeqtececer eres 9 3 2 Wlj= Gye 11 t- 15 - 4 2 
Fa LY AUTIS DONCAGLON Wccscarcassanesse corecs ceeeh ensue concsecsenat ee 

| 

Si SROKA SO crere eres cnecrcottacarcs acces acwavateraccntaneseecsaiese See 5 2 9 |- 5 

Dil Connumni Catron. ...sctytecssces+ ces ncvetesesese-sepuasanees 
10| Electric power, gas, and water utilities... - 5 |- T \- 1 1 

Trade: 
il Grain in commercial channels ................ - i 27 57 34 |- 48 
12 Wholesale(excluding grain in commercial 

CNAUMEIS)) 7, cavortaccrestencsseeees oseecetiseccsecsrnse 32 29 |- 12 Tas 2, 
iis! ROCA meemesecctescctesoeceerotecuceruanes seh ceesete cones 57 49 63 64 |- 27 
14/| Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 
1 
SOPVIC Es cvcascdesccscptercscsestesesvcouveveler antes ateceascsetee 


TABLE 27. Corporation Profits, by Industry, 1926-1956 


= 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 ES 1935 1937 1938 | 1939 
O. 


(millions of dollars) 

DPA Cricut ure ie ccewccncsccarech oot onescseteort racer eeeeunss | 

MALY ORES UY de seeccececcersevsusre ts ccteacenitert eestor 1 2 2 2 1 1 - 1 1 1 2 3 2 3 
3) Hishing anditrappingys...c.-cactiecsscccccoecoecsess 

4 | Mining, quarrying, and oil wells ............... 53 55 64 81 53 36 23 50 81 103 135 164 139 161 
Di Manufa curing ....2.4.fsctsoacsncccast ee cccssesgeseteees 192 226 250 259 143 62 qian 6 57 128 143 210 280 227 331 
6 |kCans truction.s...teewcererenitre cote eee 3 3 4 4 4 lor RF | Cae - -- - 2 2 3 
Tielrans portation’ :..7..sesstncmecre cece 

Bi) SUOTR GO foes ssa sosecvetecccearconneteteacdenceet Seas 

Si Commun CAUOny, c.zccccecccrcecrecucererteee cms ee % Pe i y ; - ah cs mm 2 $ 
10 | Electric power, gas, and water utilities... 
Mig Wholesale. trade ances ee 12 19 21 21 Sol= 2a) 10-2 8 2 11 14 25 20 31 
L27] Retallitrvade svar -cteer.ccnse seme: eee ce ee 36 39 42 32 14 = |= 18 | = "2 12 16 21 28 20 32 
13 | Finance, insurance, and real estate ......... 58 67 72 83 55 43 45 ts} 50 61 62 53 60 84 
BAS GOPViCe 2 aadscseataransseren meters eee 5 1 12 11 10 3olpe) 4S lis 4 = 1 2 7 6 7 
LG) Pata heen ss stastes nitions co ee 420 474 548 554 321 163 32 171 295 357 4% 598 509 698 

i 


For an analysis of total corporation profits see Table 50. For an explanation of the contents of this total, see footnote 1, Table 50. 
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TABLE 26, Value of Physical Change in Inventories, by industry, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 

18 | - 53 327 |- 118) - 128 | - 239 14: = 547) = 33 1 = 107 719 349 331 242 | 1 
10 - 3 - 1|- 3 - 4 28 50 - 24 Cia Ue | Se ir! 12 36 = 965) 8 2 
= —_ _ _ _ — = ores = amt aS, es —_ saat 3 
l 10 2/- 4 - 3 - 1 ll 7 - 3 2 1 18 3 2 4 
83 94 - TT 126 19 lll 63 181 - 2i 20 106 469 69 291 5 
6 9 - 14]/- 6 = aS 6 5 17 9 30 29 31 19 5 6 
ff 
3 16 7 6 Zi =~ 10 4 10 keg), Ge bi 6 13 2 20{| 8 
9 
- 1 - 1|- 1 1 3 i) ll 16 ll - 12 5 4 1/10 
90 ll 10 | - 90 - 7 - 220 - 41 20 61 6 712 1 91 28 | 11 
2 16 =) 525 |= 30 - 4 - 1 88 82 49 18 14 83 65 85 | 12 
m 18} - 16] = 95.j)-.~ 61.) - 9 10 126 145 40 128 182 sie» 93.) ee 1 129 | 13 
14 

- 3 2 1 1 2 8 8] - 5 5 1 20\o= 6 5 
15 
255 88 135 |- 280 | - 145 | - 311 333 403 113 49 550 914 512 815 | 16 


TABLE 27. Corporation Profits, by Industry, 1926-1956 


1947 1948 


(millions of dollars) 


3 4 4 4 4 3 8 15 16 10 20 20 7 8 15 19 194] 2 

3 

180 187 177 153 114 119 132 168 207 191 272 341 256 207 221 336 378 | 4 
420 577 681 651 636 625 769 992 | 1,084 | 1,038 | 1,400 | 1,538 | 1,413 | 1,396 | 1,186 | 1,501 1,655 | 5 
3 8 9 9 10 9 13 22 36 44 52 46 66 97 89 15 13 | 6 
88 74 61 81 61 49 88 141 131 108 81 139 174 | 7 

6 7 6 6 8 6 8 10 15 19 11 12 13 | 8 

if > oe mi 25 27 26 24 24 18 26 47 59 62 39 42 50 | 9 
39 36 37 38 37 40 47 48 52 4 49 54 63 |10 

46 13 85 85 89 93 125 156 169 155 222 251 238 186 151 203 258 | 11 
42 61 81 93 116 136 165 171 173 157 187 162 186 158 130 156 177 |12 
69 al 83 19 83 88 99 109 114 135 161 177 220 258 269 292 324 | 13 
9 13 17 24 24 27 33 32 35 36 39 44 55 58 49 55 62/14 


~ 
on 


849 | 1,119] 1,305 | 1,281 | 1,234 | 1,244 | 1,474] 1,814] 1,964 1,879 | 2,522 | 2, 8&5 2,698 | 2,611 | 2,290 | 2,884 


Section C 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
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TABLE 28. Personal Income, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956! 


1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1934 ‘is | 08 1937 on | ase 
No. 


(millions of dollars) 


1 | Newfoundland ..............ccseccsseererscerscssssersesseesee 
2 | Prince Edward Island ........csssecssscssssreseserses 21 22 22 24 21 16 13 12 14 16 18 19 18 
3 | NOVA SCOCIA .........cccccscsrsrscsceerserrorssesessrecesorers 147 150 166 169 159 135 111 106 aly 127 139 158 158 162 
4 | New Brunswick .......ccccocsoosscccsssrorssesorenssovssecons 108 109 114 121 113 94 ad! 73 19 85 94 106 105 111 
BVQUCDEG) ciiteveecocscveccevacocsctcvacerenavessonsracsucesssesesone 938 993 | 1,083 | 1,163 | 1,101 953 786 731 813 856 928 | 1,032 |1,033 | 1, 085 
Gn OTL E LO cores ccecescccuicer<ctenuceseaacescscstndsncsecsveseucsoren 1,537 | 1,628 | 1,753 | 1,873 | 1,779 | 1,533 | 1,252 | 1,182 1,315 |1,401 | 1,470 | 1,657 | 1,674 | 1, 751 
MIAME MIAGODR tcerestrerecececcntcacencsecereesatsaseeesneavennassannnese 295 270 324 303 289 222 193 173 194 198 214 272 240 250 
8 | Saskatchewan .............cccccccssssrrscesorsresersessnereess 357 375 401 271 235 143 146 115 142 181 176 148 197 266 
OQ AIDOLtA) A... cccccseesesccenececassxesassunaucocsvussvoverscesvsess 293 350 324 290 271 199 169 145 184 187 188 255 271 262 
MO) hearitish, Columbia “ice ccsscesnttersstsccesessseeorteseoeneee 318 337 367 394 370 320 268 253 278 297 322 360 372 384 
11 | Yukon and Northwest Territories? .............. 
19 | Foreign Countries > Miata tatecticcensee = to ‘t & a3 1 Ges a be = = os = 
Pech @A NADA hosit eAreae bea meee 4,014 | 4,234 | 4,554 | 4,608 | 4,338 | 3,615 | 3,015 | 2,790 |3,134 |3,348 | 3,547 | 4,007 | 4, 068 | 4,290 


1. Geographical distributions of the main components only of personal income are given in Tables 31 to 35 inclusive; these tables, therefore, do not addto 
the total of personal income. 


TABLE 29. Personal Income per Person, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


(dollars) 
PAN OW LOUNGIANG ticiciccetstecrestescstooscoacactessiecteneneece 
2 | Prince Edward ISTANG  Sasccsssscnvcsucuseacossscccestauce 241 253 250 273 239 182 146 133 154 174 194 204 191 202 
SPP N OVE SOCOM S occ ccccereuecccececvanctetvacecusesuiee cessanioet 285 291 322 328 309 263 214 202 220 237 256 288 285 289 


ptcenavescterterscexscesestersssreceetarsaress 273 274 284 300 278 230 186 174 187 199 217 243 238 248 


PURULE DC Cac cetvdnssesecansscseqtuetenteaestuvtacsacetssereseencestese 360 374 399 420 390 332 269 246 270 280 299 329 325 336 
GA ONCALION <2.5s-csccesesesasnzsstsnecssovasasdsetevacsincotstesressons 486 506 535 562 525 447 360 337 371 392 408 456 456 472 
Ma PMAB TER ODO fccecterssencncussasesentacesvasecs¥aceveteresseveenerere 462 415 488 448 419 317 274 244 274 279 301 380 333 344 
Bi] BAB KALCH CWAN i s5.cscsces sccscovescassevssscacessectersszoneare 435 446 465 307 260 155 158 124 153 195 189 161 216 294 
uPA DEL GAieegeerese-screccoccesestscirecrimnerasacesesceyerteretereote 482 553 492 424 383 272 228 193 243 244 243 329 347 333 


Grexaasatcinasnarerenestesoretsiversssteey 515 | 530 561 586 537 453 372 346 372 395 423 465 470 415 


11 | Yukon and Northwest Territories! 


Seererererrrery 


Mit INADA sectnsesanensnsnonnenrenenessirsysestasecssetestcteetes 425 439 463 459 425 348 287 262 2% 309 324 363 365 381 


1. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 
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1955 1956 


TABLE 28. Personal Income, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956! 


(millions of dollars) 


177 205 219 242 258 274 305 | 1 

21 23 27 33 36 42 43 44 53 60 71 66 69 69 76 | 2 
190 228 283 330 358 378 412 421 553 591 607 631 694 | 3 
127 148 179 204 221 250 284 291 406 414 435 457 509 | 4 


1,217 | 1,470)" 1,750) -1,975 | 2,075 | 2,172| 2,339 | 2,606 4,152 | 4,469 | 4,647 | 4,924 5,423 | 5 


2,038 | 2,494] 2,965} 3,303) 3,510) 3,656] 3,738] 4,017 6,749 | 7,209} 7,397 | 7,951 8,702 | 6 


287 343 420 453 495 516 594 612 934 943 927 994 1, 1091|.7 


276 272 543 428 657 531 641 634 1,209 | 1,136 809 | 1,003 1,212 |, 8 


310 323 506 447 579 559 686 729 1,328 | 1,373 | 1,309 | 1,401 1,592 | 9 


432 511 645 754 783 832 922 | 1,016 1,728 | 1,844 | 1,911 | 2,059 2,264 |10 


23 24 27 34 47 |11 


16 39 15 115 151 184 60 25 25 23 25 {12 


13 


,914 | 5,851 | 7,393 | 8,042) 8,865 | 9,120 15, 8&4 {17,395 |18,336 |18,421 


9,719 | 10,375 | 11, 901 


2. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 
3. Includes receipts of income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay and allowances of Canadian armed forces abroad. 


TABLE 29. Personal Income per Person, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1940 1941 1942 1943 pte | soe | 1946 1947 1948 1949 peso | as | 1952 1953 se | ass 1956 " 
Oo. 


) (dollars) 

472 |. 504 568 586 632 653 675 735} 2 
221 242 300 363 396 457 457 468 505 543 §52 612 710 653 683 690 768 | 2 
334 394 479 545 586 611 678 685 664 696 726 116 847 891 902 924 999 | 3 
281 324 386 441 479 535 594 596 637 646 680 742 172 177 806 835 917 | 4 


371 441 516 571 593 610 645 102 71719 789 836 928 995 | 1,047 | 1,059 | 1,090 ey |) 
544 658 763 844 886 914 913 962 | 1,069 | 1,120 | 1,182 | 1,325 | 1,410 |} 1,459 | 1,446 | 1,510 1,610 | 6 
394 470 580 627 681 710 817 828 980 958 983 | 1,135 | 1,170 | 1,166 | 1,126 | 1,185 1,305 | 7 
307 304 640 511 786 637 170 158 927 957 849 | 1,329 | 1,434 | 1,319 927 | 1,142 1,376 | 8 
392 406 652 569 117 692 854 984 | 1,030] 1,008 | 1,007 | 1,308 | 1,365 | 1,357 | 1,239 | 1,284 1,418 | 9 


526 612 727 822 825 861 898 951 | 1,090] 1,120 | 1,204 |(1,346 | 1,434 | 1,478 1,476 | 1,534 1,618 | 10 


840 920 960 | 1,000 | 1,172 1,516. 11 


432 508 634 6&2 142 155 791 827 M8 940 979 | 1,130 | 1,203 | 1,23 | 1,203 | 1,26 1,365 {12 


66 


11 


12 


13 
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TABLE 30, Personal Disposable Income!, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1926 | 1927 
(millions of dollars) 

Newfoundland .u...........csscsssssesessscenreresesoscess 

Prince Edward Island .................0escsessessesers 20 22 21 24 21 16 13 12 13 15 17 19 18 19 
OVS: SCOUB .p.ccscsrevacessessoiacoransntscndsocseensssescccsse 145 148 164 167 157 134 108 104 115 125 136 155 156 159 
INGW) BYUMS WICK. <..52<cccccccescocsucscrsucernnsntnsvachenrs 106 106 112 119 111 92 14 10 16 82 90 102 101 107 
HCD OG. 2. -tiierccenncavareutatonscocschedtedstascseanecadeedars 926 979 | 1,067 | 1,145 | 1,082 938 170 714 197 836 900 | 1,000 999 | 1,048 
INTACT Oi cart cece cccwacee er eviicetdsmsesthonanannrccksesepataen cer 1,512 | 1,601 | 1,728 | 1,844 | 1,746 | 1,503 | 1,225 | 1,150 1, 287 | 1,363 | 1,424} 1,603 | 1,619 | 1,703 
REST COD Gi ia canse reset cp avanscccasenes ctveavesentsusossebceoness 292 267 321 298 284 218 190 169 190 193 209 267 235 244 
SSI A CCH CWI cezccet cas srveccesessreesyeosceesrenctssectaere 356 373 399 269 234 142 145 113 141 179 175 146 195 264 
PUIDCV URS eecces cocci deeccpsccceracceccecthacsot-dieonistapsneheceve 291 348 321 286 267 196 166 142 182 185 186 251 267 259 
British Columbia? oo tet.cccicccocestecdeeecessstrevens 313 331 362 388 365 313 260 247 269 290 315 352 363 375 
Yukon and Northwest Territorles?.-........... 

Foreign Counistes™ tic ncitaihieecooky = = = be zi = - - = aa) ae é pe 4 
CONAN ccted a ssiscs canes Bibescasctvavsageaesvsaassseheodbetone 3,961 | 4,175 | 4,495 | 4,540 | 4, 267 | 3,552 | 2,951 | 2,721 | 3,070 | 3,268 | 3,452 | 3,895 | 3,933 | 4,178 


1. Personal disposable income consists of total personal] income less personal direct taxes. 
2. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


TABLE 31, Wages, Salaries,and Supplementary Labour Income!, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


MIEWLOUD GIANG 2c, -ctusesssacsrsnvsetecersvcestsatesteeececces | 

Prince Edward Island .............scscsssscscesssscere 8 8 9 10 9 8 1 6 6 7 a 8 8 9 
ING VA SCO 8 re. 2eSip.cenessssocss cotsccsstesieconstessvesace 100 102 108 114 106 90 714 67 14 30 88 101 102 107 
IN@jw Bruns WACK: |). f.sccsesssceeerasssasnsecserseretcetouses 69 72 76 81 75 64 52 47 51 55 59 68 68 710 
COC eieee shah ssadeaccsessantasastvoscecueccscsivecasecses 598 640 699 762 727 632 519 472 512 550 594 673 667 683 
NURI OS Sev ccscsstexeattesstcuastecrsssmeerinvesnseenteraees 962 | 1,021 | 1,107 | 1,202 | 1,141 989 814 7139 804 865 936 | 1,064 | 1,061 | 1,103 
Ma LODO Sooo sora cscctchesvceeriseusstancasucsteesiscnecsso ar 166 175 188 201 189 160 129 114 121 126 132 145 137 143 
SOSKBECHO WAM 2005250. ceccanseccascesoscncassesstrooranenziae 119 124 134 143 134 114 92 81 86 90 94 103 97 101 
HNN OPA cron, NeatacascocsuCrc cess. asveaseetvaloeeevccerre treasears 135 142 153 164 154 132 108 97 104 110 117 131 128 133 
Britian Cohimbis sie: st ee 209 222 241 263 251 219 180 165 181 196 214 245 247 252 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?.............. 


WRUNG R Alore sn snrsstessesenescescaesse ateascttesceteatteetcetce 2,366 |2,506 |2, 715 | 2,946 | 2,78@ | 2,408 | 1, 975 1,788 |1, 639 |2,@79 |2,241 |2,538 |2,515 |2, eo1 


1. Excludes military pay and allowances. 


122 147 183 
171 89 104 
118 980} 1,197 


1,272) 1,59] 1,834 


112 124 132 


147 171 185 


2,959 | 3,608 | 4,282 


TABLE 30, Personal Disposable Income!, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1940 ey 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 oe 1947 | 1948 je | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1955 ie 


210 


1,369 


2,028 


218 


208 


4, 812 
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(millions of dollars) 


157 171 197 

34 40 42 42 45 50 51 58 
329 351 386 397 394 419 445 478 
204 233 264 275 299 314 336 366 


1,868 | 1,970 | 2,141] 2,410} 2,754] 2,876 | 3,153 | 3,535 
3,110 | 3,284 | 3,382) 3,661 | 4,202] 4,557| 4,949] 5,621 
456 475 551 574 690 689 716 834 
637 504 616 603 144 760 678 | 1,064 
543 521 646 688 832 838 874 | 1,166 


695 749 835 929 | 1,112] 1,183] 1,309 |( 1,438 


151 184 60 5 7 6 6 17 


8,027 | 8,311 | 8,923 | 9,584 | 11,079 | 11, 849 | 12,688 | 14, 794 


(millions of dollars) 
106 116 138 
14 15 16 18 19 21 22 25 
226 223 232 266 267 281 289 331 
126 135 153 178 198 199 209 251 
1,411 | 1,406 | 1,493 | 1,756 | 2,007 | 2,097 | 2,237] 2,634 
2,081 | 2,082 | 2,257] 2,658 | 3,105; 3,346 | 3,624] 4, 258 
242 25 291 330 383 410 437 499 
163 176 204 219 243 263 2718 315 
233 244 289 323 386 438 486 562 


501 499 550 649 804 836 928 |( 1,071 


4,998 | 5,037] 5,487] 6,399) 17,414 | 8,000) 8, G29 | 10, 103 


207 
68 
525 
384 
3,861 
6,144 
876 
1,150 
1, 241 
1,571 
22 


23 


227 
64 
557 
390 
4,160 
6,550 
881 
1,073 
1, 280 
1,674 
23 


25 


245 
67 
574 
410 
4,331 
6,729 
864 
7152 
1,217 
1,745 
25 


25 


16, 072 | 16, 904 | 16, 984 


151 


11, 268 


2. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


170 


29 


384 


2712 


3,127 


5, 066 


600 


411 


279 


3, 213 


5, 189 


604 


439 


12,110 | 12,432 


260 
67 
598 
432 
4,557 
7,279 
931 
946 
1,309 
1,895 
32 


23 


18,329 


3. Taxes paid by Canadians temporarily abroad cannot be estimated and all direct taxes are allocated to provincial personal incomes only. 


TABLE 31. Wages, Salaries,and Supplementary Labour Income!, Geographical Ddstribution, 1926-1956 


} No. 


188 


33 


408 


298 


3, 402 


5, 526 


634 


450 


842 


1, 401 


27 


13,215 


289 
72 
656 
479 
5,013 
7,918 
1, 036 
1,146 
1, 486 
2,073 
45 


25 


20, 238 


210 


14, 719 


67 


° 


12 


13 


13 


TABLE 32. Net Income Received by Farm Operators From Farm Production’, 


68 
1926 
Nod ie Sack 
1 | Newfoundland ..........ccceceessececeseteersereenenererenens 
2 | Prince Edward Island...........csscccsceseseereeeeerees 7 
3 | NOVA SCOCIA .........ccsssecsceccccnsneneneceeeestssneneeeeeces 12 
4 | New Brunswick .......csscccesscceeeenseseeenerereenseeeees 16 
Bt (QU DO Cle cranes saves snravne odaabavevedsrecreransorse-a>nderoseunsese 81 
G NMONBATLO ecesctavereccccrenscct acer ocnecessonnoeessrravecseesat esate 142 
PP META CODA cas ccete acs += cecore-cata-cecroposessaeseactvervevacros= 57 
BP SASKAtCHC WAN) ceccccescecue-veccesruposessrarerennnprernseese 166 
QU AID ONEA rerenececerzececesracsneecsatconeeJacneneseacnestncuaesn-v> 98 
HOM enitis hi Colimbi@ 2a eseese:cc-tatarcoeesecrereeueerse 18 
11 | Yukon and Northwest Territories? .............. 


1. This item differs from line 5 Table 1, in that it excludes the adjustment which has been made to take account of the accrued earnings arising out of thi 
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1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
( 
8 7 7 5 2 
12 13 12 13 9 
12 12 10 10 6 
77 84 19 64 46 
144 146 141 121 74 
21 54 18 23 o 
173 181 48 35 -33 = 
142 101 54 52 10 
18 22 22 16 10 


operations of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 


No 


12 


1932 


32 


46 


Geographical Distribution, 


1933 


1934 


millions of dollars) 


32 


12 


1935 


27 


14 


1936 


TABLE 33. Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


AAP eee eeeeerceueneensccosesensesccscrssene 


1926 | 1927 | 1928 
2 2 2 3 3 2 2 
19 19 26 24 20 16 12 
12 13 14 16 14 11 8 
122 131 142 153 137 107 83 
185 206 223 235 208 164 123 
31 34 37 39 32 25 i9 
34 37 42 43 35 24 20 
29 31 36 39 33 25 19 
55 59 63 66 58 44 34 
489 532 585 618 540 418 320 


282 


315 


1. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


357 


101 


153 


23 


24 


24 


43 


115 


170 


48 


445 


1926-1956 


1929 | 1930 | 1931 a | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


(millions of dollars) 


115 


179 


28 


24 


28 


54 


461 
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TABLE 32. Net Income Received by Farm Operators From Farm Production!, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


SC 
(millions of dollars) 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 7 ali | 
4 4 8 9 8 10 8 9 12 13 12 15 21 12 12 12 Le |e 
| 10 10 14 18 18 14 21 15 17 16 17 20 18 18 17 14 ny aI os 
12 14 19 23 23 22 23 23 Patt 26 24 23 28 19 21 17 24) 4 
86 99 126 136 157 138 155 163 217 198 205 253 233 232 217 225 2290. 5 
110 140 222 193 245 242 246 268 344 342 324 423 410 371 293 332 306 | 6 
38 51 92 95 99 10 104 109 171 131 106 172 151 103 62 719 124] 7 
86 59 271 152 326 170 242 240 354 344 235 582 614 484 145 280 442 | 8 
85 64 196 107 191 124 190 213 286 234 189 398 381 300 190 188 243 | 9 
19 22 28 37 43 46 45 46 50 5a 42 57 58 58 50 48 48 | 10 
450 463 976 770} 1,110 86 | 1,04) 1,086) 1ya78)} 1,359 | 1,156 ik 1,945 | 1,916 oe 009 | 1,197 1,448 | 12 


= 


2. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


TABLE 33. Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1948 1953 1954 
es = No. 
(millions of dollars) 
26 27 30 27 26 28 29 31 1 
3 4 3 4 5 5 7 7 7 a 8 8 8 9 9 8 a ee 
22 27 32 37 42 49 54 57 56 61 63 64 61 68 63 67 13 3 
15 17 21 24 27 31 41 39 39 47 54 47 48 46 46 50 54 | 4 
| 132 161 177 187 198 220 250 277 288 294 302 325 358 374 374 399 431°" 5 
205 242 261 277 297 336 403 444 489 540 551 574 577 653 628 700 156 | 6 
34 39 44 48 52 60 69 10 79 84 84 94 97 98 99 100 108 | 7 
27 32 36 39 43 49 52 56 55 66 67 713 80 91 86 85 92; 8 
} Bao 39 44 46 52 60 69 80 93 102 104 108 129 127 118 128 138 | 9 
61 16 83 85 95 108 127 143 163 162 179 193 184 194 203 225 243 10 
3 3 2 2 2 2) 11 
531 637 701 747 811 918| 1,072 | 1,173{ 1,269{ 1,389{ 1,439 | 1,519] 1,572 | 1,688; 1,656| 1,7% 1, 7 | 12 
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TABLE 34. Interest, Dividends, and Net Rental Income of Persons, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


No. — 


(millions of dollars) 


DING W LOUME LET ccs. cesceeunsesecrserecusacnecdesvsseccstmies=- 

2A "Prince BGWArG ISAO). ..c<.uwcsssceueces-srasenesyeses 3 3 3 4 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 
GUUNGVAl COULD asec. ss5ssertvessncccsstancteatsadsccssesvetracees 13 14 15 16 16 16 14 14 15 15 15 17 17 18 
AING Ws EIU NS WACK: <fcscaestvecscevenscereverscsasseceretonshens 9 10 10 11 11 11 10 10 11 11 11 11 12 13 
BU QU C DEG ey eeececeesisederercedinssavonkeuausearcsanecesrnanetces 128 136 146 157 160 151 126 125 131 130 127 140 144 149 
IE OMEADI Ov esacapett tens. vesvaces sven ercocsuancertebapesnexasdianeaz= 220 231 248 266 271 261 217 219 236 236 228 255 261 273 
Pa Maye OD ces astedeevevscscs Rttetas caucus d Mteeesesenseoaboes 35 33 38 36 35 32 26 28 28 28 26 30 29 31 
SGA SRACCNO WANG. ccc-cesecusccsacensssysvancanqescceresersaccs 33 36 38 30 23 17 16 13 15 15 17 9 14 21 
QUUAIDG EtG satvcteccccrnecs ocvost-scosseonoreacctrsesssacnaeenasmesante 26 30 29 27 25 23 19 17 18 17 18 22 23 24 
BO |Britésh Columbia yess. ccsascsece ecce-seteaseee aes 27 28 30 33 34 32 27 26 28 28 28 32 34 37 
11 | Yukon and Northwest Territories! .............. 
D2 WOTELEN COUMMICS <2 iicccc.ncccarcussacseacceacsnerewerate _ _ - - - - - - ~ = - = - = 


MSC arn es cre teas-cacenevesconyststcccanste Uitransnsrcenvspaetsczsee 4% 521 557 580 379 547 458 455 485 483 473 520 538 570 


1. For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


TABLE 35. Government Transfer Payments, Excluding Interest, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


(millions of dollars) 


= = = = _ _ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 4 4 5 5 6 7 8 8 8 8 9 
2 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 5 5 
Bi UCD EC WR, wasccn cp cs caceeee eB axvcvesi es 9 9 12 14 16 20 29 32 47 41 50 48 49 58 
Gi Ontanio.... a Ret ent eae Bee Oe 20 31 33 35 45 50 55 72 82 88 81 14 16 18 
Tih Manito ba ..<.c Reiki cer BER ot RA 6 7 8 9 10 13 14 15 15 15 17 16 5 15 
Bit Saskatch ewanterd .ccccc.-.-BRicorcsccassadOereiienas eth 5 5 6 t/ 9 22 21 20 31 29 26 48 35 24 
OMAN OR teas ee cee es coscsseveaste corse canstcseanscasanccseeeem 6 6 7 7 8 10 11 11 11 12 12 14 13 12 
LO} British’ Columbia? 82-5 ...:¢teets ct ee 12 13 15 15 17 18 22 22 23 24 25 23 24 27 
11} Yukon and Northwest Territories?! .............. 
LZ ft Morel eniC OUNCES .ccscccevaovascais tezedtscasscsentneeo eee aa = = - - — =_ = SS = Am = = - 
ee Pe ee a ee ee 74 17 87 $3{ 112; 141; 160] 181} 220] 221| 224) 237] 226) 229 


1, For the years 1926 to 1950 inclusive Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia, 
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TABLE 34. Interest, Dividends, and Net Rental Income of Persons, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


On 


1940 joe | soe | a 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 8s | 
No. 


(millions of dollars) 


8 11 11 12 13 16 16 

4 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 
19 20 21 23 24 27 27 31 28 29 38 33 34 41 47 51 
14 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 24 24 27 27 25 28 34 36 
157 164 170 179 182 199 199 240 257 268 328 330 353 400 440 475 
291 297 298 313 314 342 345 400 407 428 522 554 603 663 751 845 
34 38 38 41 43 44 47 53 55 55 68 66 68 72 82 86 
21 18 44 42 57 45 46 54 54 54 62 73 88 13 54 715 
27 25 36 38 43 43 50 57 62 60 74 93 94 103 107 124 
39 42 48 54 58 69 81 100 108 113 134 140 135 152 182 196 
| 1 1 1 1 2 

606 622 673 709 741 790 817 959 998 | 1,043 1,268) 1,333 Lats) 1,551 | 1,719] 1,911 


TABLE 35. Government Transfer Payments, Excluding Interest, Geographical Distribution, 1926-1956 


1940 jan |e 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


(millions of dollars) 


19 22 27 30 35 38 41 

1 1 1 1 1 4 9 6 6 7 Hf 7 9 10 10 11 
8 8 9 10 13 29 62 49 44 47 49 48 63 65 69 71 
5 5 5 6 8 21 45 34 34 36 38 40 51 53 59 58 
51 48 51 56 10 140 250 205 225 246 285 274 352 389 443 466 
67 63 64 13 82 180 375 269 266 280 292 306 441 464 525 538 
15 13 14 12 15 34 15 53 48 50 65 54 70 73 78 89 
23 21 32 11 19 38 88 68 15 74 10 70 85 85 93 121 
13 11 20 13 18 40 83 59 57 61 70 71 85 95 109 Be 
24 24 26 28 33 58 114 95 103 126 130 132 170 190 208 216 
1 i 1 1 2 

- = - - - 2 5 1 4 2 2 2 2 1 ik 1 
207 194 222 210 259 546| 1,106 839 862 948; 1,030; 1,032; 1,359] 1,461) 1,634) 1,731 


18 


528 


945 


2,125 


1956 


490 


1, 765 


12 


13 


No. 


13 
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1 
TABLE 36. Government Revenue and Expenditure, by Level of Government, 1926-1956 
Revenue 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
No. 

: (millions of dollars) 
1 | Direct taxeS — DETSONS 20.00... ieee cececeeeeeresesenereeereenes 53 59 59 68 vel | & 64 69 64 80 
2 PIC ACR EE rege sececsr snes suacaruchusna ceusoassenvcosuschaeseoetsaxeton 19 24 26 29 28 26 28 31 27 35 
3 POF VIN OUR cc cacec cree eccp cian sd asavacercurtectercetectaceatensiendne 29 30 28 33 37 31 29 31 30 38 
4 PUUNLCT ORES ca etesccrecd soevsgnvasicessanessersuscanceventeversnsvqnamncavs 5 i) 5 6 6 G q 7 "tf 7 
5 | Direct tawes — COrPOrations ..............ccccseeessseserereeees 34 38 45 48 40 33 32 37 52 65 
6 Waders ain cto ties Saas een 32 35 42 44 36 30 27 32 46 55 
7 PPTOVIMICE RLS ccccacectarcacnsenanseraeccestorevsesassceesttcsalyectiavcrs ts 2 3 3 4 4 3 5 5 6 10 

Withholding taxes 
8 FRG OTA evercce essences st svnccoveyacesevscdesterstendocetsisevsssanevegese - - = = - - - 5 6 “f 
DV MmGire Ct: tAXOS «fic sacecereccescuscecesctcestesscosevecssdevtucracrcestervs 614 637 684 686 600 575 546 545 586 608 
10 PROGET A osc Svscssccusssepaadsncascovcvcscetessces sss eee eee eee 302 311 340 313 228 215 194 212 239 236 
il PTOVENCIAL: cn. cazeracroncctecstecsoeinusesats cesvecuercenvnceccesevinets 65 68 75 83 82 719 81 80 85 100 
12 MUNCH Dall ieasczec-caecpacsts casnees sucteoron avec scxvevesuacteesteracaeaee ce 247 258 269 290 290 281 271 253 26 2 272 
13 | Investment INCOME ...............cc.ccccccsecsesssesssssavececesssesens 117 122 140 136 103 12 66 65 80 93 
14 PSM OT a ey. trace yeeicnte teen ean ec eccsiteeee eee ee 17 14 20 8 - 23 - 45 - 40 - 36 - 25 - 24 
15 PTO VANCIAN ecccvs teauace cheers hecun evsoos eat iesteteee-Coeeeeee 41 47 56 60 57 48 39 36 36 48 
16 MUNT CHD al Peer <i escrc cae neta ay axtasbs cocaeeusctinsereseeem eis 59 61 64 68 69 69 67 65 69 69 
17 |Employer and employee contributions to social in- 

surance and government pension funds................ 17 20 22 27 29 26 23 21 23 26 
18 LAC CST a Re Re Rn ee ee ee Pt ee 3 4 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 
19 1 ed on pier 8: 9 eee One a ca a San en ae 12 14 16 20 22 19 16 15 17 20 
20 MUD CH aT ya. acce sees oe cackccesUenoeete ete eoicigeciiovn Mescvoreeees 2 2 2 2 2 2 ? 2 2 2 
21 | Transfers from other levels of government .............. 44 44 49 54 rp 120 110 86 107 106 
22 Provinces — from Canada ..........c0cceescsoescorscoseceseceoese 15 16 17 17 25 56 62 56 vel 74 
23 —fromamunicipalithes® .n..c,asaaccen: 6 4 5 7 10 10 10 10 10 10 
24 Municipalities —from Canada ooo... cccccccseccsssesece - = a - - - = = =: = 
25 =-fFoOmi prov ines. .c.fiwcteesieeeeen ccs 23 24 27 30 36 54 38 20 26 22 
26 3 OCR LO VOR HO aay cc dooes ese cotertesiovbcesnisca Serene ken 879 920 999 |1,019 914 889 841 828 918 985, 
27 MB OOPA ices sc ctysacseceterdet ncgevcee een 2. vee cdotnisecs heeleasie 373 388 432 399 274 231 214 248 297 313 
28 PPOVIRCLAIG so sreus vers coy. (Saccncsres ae entice eased cere 170 182 200 224 237 246 242 233 255 300 
29 BAUD CL DM Limes careeras ptaveis teste see a eon Se 336 350 367 396 403 412 385 347 366 372 


1. For total government revenue and expenditure excluding inter-governmenta] transfers, see Tables 9 and 10, 


1 


91 


10 


112 


64 


10 


34 


27 


372 


1938 


10 


701 


302 


126 


273 


101 
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TABLE 36. Government Revenue and Expenditure, by Leve) of Government, 1926-1956! 


Revenue 


(millions of dollars) 


112 139 
49 76 
57 ST 

6 6 

115 327 
98 291 
17 36 
10 13 

117 884 

310 453 

130 149 

277 282 

121 165 
14 21 
65 71 
70 13 
35 39 

6 6 
26 30 
3 3 

118 106 

79 70 

7 1 

32 29 

1, 228 | 1, 673 

459 860 

381 420 

388 393 


296 


233 


477 


24 


1,129 


211 


31 


2,331 
1,498 
429 


404 


495 


624 


29 


1,179 
750 
137 


292 


269 
97 
95 


17 


114 


194 


150 


37 


2,909 
2,016 
481 


412 


698 


650 


27 


1,329 


299 


101 


148 


423 


838 


133 


16 


452 


809 196 
761 137 
45 56 

3 3 
599 654 
596 652 

3 2 

29 29 
1,266 | 1,506 
7182 957 
179 222 
305 327 
430 404 
196 149 
150 173 
84 82 
136 149 
14 78 
58 66 

4 5 
227 260 
157 174 

7 7 

63 19 
3,496 | 3,798 
2,438 | 2,602 
599 700 
459 496 


791 
729 


59 


35 


192 


101 


4,169 
2,740 
873 


556 


2. For details of tax collections and tax liabilities, see Table 50. 


822 
152 


66 


41 


101 


187 


288 


150 


4, 288 
2,677 
971 


640 


189 


588 


47 


1, 885 
1, 048 
392 


445 


419 
123 
195 


101 


187 


740 


211 


114 


256 


2,597 
1,495 
527 


575 


534 


55 


2, 817 
1,595 


567 


245 


3, 921 
1,697 
613 


711 


631 


1954 1955 1956 
1,437 | 1,491 | 1, 720 
1,319 | 1,325 | 1,550 
112 159 162 

6 7 8 
1,082 | 1,280 | 1,430 
1,018 | 1,218 | 1,353 
64 62 v7 

58 67 68 
3,033 | 3,317 | 3,722 
1,612 | 1,744 | 1,972 
655 135 839 
766 838 911 
687 T42 819 
23 267 315 
289 295 319 
164 180 185 
422 449 490 
287 310 347 
126 129 133 

9 10 10 

7104 7198 8A2 
428 443 472 
15 23 21 

2 7 9 

259 325 340 
7,423 | 8,144 | 9,091 
4,528 | 4,931 | 5,605 
1,689 | 1,846 | 2,023 
1,206 | 1,367 | 1,463 
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TABLE 37. Government Revenue and Expenditure, by Levél of Government, 1926-1956! 


Expenditure 

No.| | 1926 1927 jade? 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 1938 
i 3s (millions of dollars) 
1 | Goods and services 488 531 560 640 721 688 584 

2 | Ped Oral tell eee Borate sc eos | 133 138 159 172 147 119 

3) sProvincialss. 4. ut ..iecesert.e-cresecers 89 99 118 137 162 156 128 

4 PU TCU GALS: ; ccccs. cpetucsersstensssevecteaccer sckadesseeasdenrseneunevedces 278 | 299 304 344 387 385 33 

5. | Trateie paynients ttechc! Rh 3 Seed, ee 305 | 311| 318| 328| 356| 394| 435 

Galle GRC Re perce. acc epactetita ns baccepereanarbs cos sscpeesmanesesesnenreswase 169 170 169 165 170 173 182 

7! Provincial 68 7h Tide 88 104 132 156 

8 | Municipal 68 70 12 ie 82 89 97 

| 

pee Py TES Fh Oct ee ao reer eerie es > barat Sane 2 3 5 5 7 18 9 

MOR CO CTAL Fa cote. 2c. ceed nacasesarettvastes Sas asnaacnesCagwedanscce chet secces 2 3 5 5 6 18 8 

DS me EALOV LING YeU ayecupteve nenshanscen-oeteamemnansdryetstsacasncusecuh sera nace - - - = 1 - 1 

| 

12 | Transfers to other levels of governments .................. 44 44 49 54 11 120 110 

1S (Sariada = TorMprovineces ©: ctisssceccstscesossececccandsacsepersneses 15 16 17 17 25 56 62 

14 | —to municipalities ...............- - ~— ~ _ - - — | 

ts, Provinces —to municipalities .........c.cceceeee BA 24 27 30 36 54 38 

16 Municipalities —to ProvinCeS ooo... eeeeessesssssseserseeee 6 4 5 7 10 10 10 

17 | Total expenditure .............-6.00..ccccseccccsecsvesnrsasnereecseneneeess 839 889 932 | 1,027 | 1,155 | 1,220 | 1,138 | 1,020 
Sig mE GLa ey entteetsececeeccntcccesenscvtsensenctarcocosnrreswerecsreerspucsrnss: 307 322 329 346 373 394 371 

19 | Provincial 180 194 Zan 255 303 342 323 
20 | Municipal 352 373 381 426 479 484 444 
21 | Deficit (-) or Surplus (+) --.......0...cccccssceccsenerersreeeseeereraee 40 31 67 | - 8|- 241 |- 331 |- 297 |- 192 
22 Riaderale wan. fet ade cet eee cet an rie anes 66 66 103 53 ]/- 99 |-.163 |- 157 |- 117 
23 | Provincial .... O10) = tore eoo le Sit Oe | OG ners lene 
Shih Munich palin, cach oo. tke takepart thos Ct 60 — 29 lta 80 76 eae no 
25 | Total expenditure minus deficit (or plus surplus) .... 879 $20 999 | 1,019 914 889 S41 

26 MOM OL a Sek ciicsssescceev erceaas buat cosersswesvscaatheVinsnssstietehee 373 388 432 399 274 231 214 
27 Provincial .... %s 170 182 200 224 237 246 242 

28 Mint CA Da lite «. .cectecctetetenssaccacnatedethosessadsp ott tabaccbaaccomenas 336 350 367 396 403 412 385 


1. For total government revenue and expenditure excluding inter-governmental transfers, see Tables 9 and 10. 
2. Defence and war expenditures included in these figures are as follows: 


Defence 


1926 1927 1928 i929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
(millions of dollars) 


15 19 20 22 24 18 14 20 22 27 25 33 36 


It should be noted that the ‘‘war’’ series is based on the definition of ‘‘war expenditure’’ followed by the Comptroller of the Treasury in the Public 
Accounts and includes expenditures of the Departments of National Defence, Munitions and Supply and many other departments for war or related purposes. The 
“*defence’’ series includes only expenditures by the Departments of National Defence and Defence Production, and consequently is discontinuous with respect 
to the ‘‘war series’’ after the year 1946. 


TABLE 38. Direct Taxes — Persons, 1926-1956 


1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1934 1905 


(millions of dollars) 


No. 1926 


1936 | 1937 


poaceak: : 
it COMC Grsnavsbecanestatarcs cavsotetasassceractsvsacndees sadsecssecvactesenceed 
2 Succession duties .... * af 2 a zs Ze ZF ao 2 Ra Ra fe sd 
3 Miscellaneous 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 “2 2 3 
4 Ln 2A EE SSE ee ee Se eae 19 24 26 29 28 26 28 31 27 35 38 43 50 
Labiectae! 
5 come 
PeensanicouatracracmrarascCasecen seep atersceccecctiatws 1 
3 has us oo and permits 2 X 9 3 10 ii 18 3 ic 1p rr i3 F 13 
ucce 
Ml ak eae a So caashar e 16 16 12 is 21 15 bl 13 12 20 if 37 31 
9| Miscellaneous ... 5 3 3 4 4 4 3 “3 3 “2 2 3 3 3 
10 29 30 28 33 37 31 29 31 30 38 51 &« 59 
11 
a 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 3 s 
7 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
5 5 5 6 6 6 1 q 1 1 6 5 6 
53 59 39 68 11 Cx} 64 69 re 80 95 112 115 


1. This item excludes estimated refundable portion of personal income tax and excess profits tax, and includes the excess profits tax. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
(millions of dollars) 
Refundable portion: personal income tax ....-c.ccscese. 58 135 712 
excess profits tax oow...cccsce 1 3 4 4 1 


reece 3 ) 16 20 24 28 19 4 4 
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TABLE 37. Government Revenue and Expenditure, by Level of Government, 1926-1956! 
Expenditure 


1942 [1988 1949 | 1950 
(millions of dollars) 

683 aad 1,635) 3,674 4,177) 4,978 | 3,656) 1,796] 1,541| 1,797| 2,127/ 2,344| 3,271 | 4,279| 4,432] 4,461| 4,780] 5,266 
213} 680| 1,187| 3,235| 3,718| 4,470] 3,097) 1,077 629 673 870 977| 1,702] 2,489] 2,559! 2,449] 2,498) 2,671 
189] 155] 164) 148! 155] |172] ‘198 283 322 467 510 535 631 724 695 747| 842/ 1.051 
281| 281| 284| 291] 304] 336! 361 436 530 657 747 832 938| 1,066] 1,178| 1,265| 1,440] 1,544 
504/ 480; 485) 532/ 581| 682 | 1,058) 1,660) 1,398] 1,420| 1,520) 1,575| 1,585/ 1,939) 2,071 | 2,303| 2,401| 2,483 
190) 198) 218| 270| 315) 408] 761| 1,368] 1,064] 1,023] 1,044| 1,042] 1,004] 1,420) 1,507] 1,665} 1,720] 1,740 
228; 203| 194; 192} 200| 212] 233 236 277 339 414 467 504 428 468 526 561 605 
86 79 73 710 66 62 59 56 57 58 62 66 717 91 96 112 120 138 
17 53 14 93| 211| 267| 262 236 177 15 17 63 128 100 110 86 79 121 
18 52 69 87; 205| 261|/ 257 231 171 71 73 60 124 96 106 84 15 118 
1 1 5 6 6 6 5 5 6 4 4 3 4 4 4 2 4 3 
118] 106 92} 194] 195] 220] 227 260 300 288 354 433 469 596 669 704 198 842 
79 70 54; 150! 148) 155] 157 174 192 150 187 250 257 365 409 428 443 472 
a is aS is = a we ed ra & 1 2 3 3 2 7 9 

32 29 31 37 40 58 63 79 101 129 157 171 197 215 242 259 325 340 
7 1 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 9 10 il 13 13 15 15 23 21 
1,288 | 1,755 | 2,286 | 4,493 | 5,164 | 6,147/ 5,203] 3,952| 3,416| 3,580| 4,078 | 4,415| 5,453 | 6,914| 7,292 | 7,554] 8,058| 8,712 
464 | 1,000| 1,528] 3,742 | 4,386 | 5,294| 4,272] 2,850| 2,056] i,917| 2,174] 2,330] 3,089! 4,373| 4,5841 4,628! 4,743| 5,010 
450| 388] 394] 383] 401| 448] 504 603 166 939| 1,085 | 1,176| 1,336 | 1,371] 1,409] 1,534] 1.732] 1.999 
374| 367| 364| 368] 377! 405] 427 499 594 124 819 909| 1,028} 1,170] 1,289] 1,392] 1,583| 1,703 
60 @ 45 +1,584 +1, 799 +-2,585 +1, 707| - 154 153 108 373 585 985 253 175 |- 131 86 379 
5l- 140 30/-1,726 +1, 945 |-2,712 |-1,834|- 248 684 760 480 635 | 1,021 253 142}- 100 188 595 | 
69 32 35 98} 100 80 95 97 107 ap lert 5 ¥ 63 78 143 203 155 114 24 
14 26 40 44 46 47 Ba -ge=  “Set= eal= Hoe }= 419 |-. 1d ho! tag" igo] = gesen ote voay 

3,798| 4,169| 4,288] 4,451 | 5,000| 6,438| 7,167/| 7,457 | 7,423/| 8,144 


1,228 | 1,673 | 2,331 | 3,909 | 3,365 | 3,562 


459 860 | 1,498] 2,016 | 2,441 | 2,582 
381 420 429 481 rh 528 


1,239; 1,414] 1,514) 1,612} 1,689] 1,846 
914) 15027 | 1,119 | i206) b. 36m 


2,965 | 4,110} 4,626} 4,726 ae | 4,931 


Defence 


1951 1952 
(millions of dollars) 


227 236 361 493 ist 800 WS0T Wray J%56 . 1800 


1953 1954 1955 


1948 1949 1950 


1947 


1946 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


(millions of dollars) 
70 543 1,046 3,100 3,565 4,299 2,891 847 


3. For the difference between this item and the conventional budgetary surplus or deficit, see reconciliation, Table 53. 


1940 8=1941 


TABLE 38. Direct Taxes — Persons, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


432| 630| 771| 733| 711| 695| 717| 674| 612| 890| 1,177| 1,287 | 1,277| 1,269 | 1,461 

| shade (eget | eae ker dl Rea dae 20 30 29 26 35 35 39 40 41 55 88 

3 5 5 5 6 6 6 6 4 6 7 7 6 7 2 1 i 1 

49|  16| 2331 452! 650| 793| 7e1| 737! 7291 52] tor) 634/ 931 | 1,223 1,329| 1,319 | 1,325 | 1,350 

R: #0 a = a 19 28 34 

12| 16 9 1 1 5 e bs 3 1 28 34 
is 1) a4 | 85 | M2 | ag | M19 | 19 14 17 19 21 24 28 29 31 2 

31 29 29 31 34 34 33 37 72 58 

RG ik Made ads 8 | Mn ak _ 4 10 15 18 21 21 20 9 9 10 

4 4 5 5 6 6 7 8 ‘ 8 10 9 11 il 13 15 14 15 

s7| 57|/ 36] 40| 45| 42) 45 56 59 66 18 82 o4 95 o1| 112| 159] 18 

2 3 4 |) Rie | es | OOr, | ver, "3 3 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 7 8 

6 6 1 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 1 8 


112 139 298 4% 698 838 809 196 191 822 189 740 | 1,030 


2. Personal share only. The business share is treated as an indirect tax. 
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TABLE 39. Direct Taxes — Corporations, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 
Federal 
1 RCTS er ccs eos ti coshactnctt ote toacadoccactuederacoccesetess 32 35 42 44 36 30 27 32 46 55 71 87 (it 
| Provincial: 
Income: 

2 Provinces under taxation agreements ............ 
3 Provinces not under taxation agreements (ex- 

cluding tax on mining and logging profits) 1 2 2 3 3 2 4 4 4 1 9 10 12 
4 Tax on mining and logging profits .................. 1 1 1 1 1 iL 1 1 2 3 3 4 5 
5 RY | Dp Reet ier BBE oti PREP EERE ict e e RETO 2 3 3 4 4 3 5 5 6 10 12 14 17 
Bi GRAND TODAL eect cc poton.cd Goonies 34 38 45 48 40 33 32 37 52 65 83 | 101 4 


1. This item excludes estimated refundable portion of excess profits tax, and includes excess profits tax. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

(millions of dollars) 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax... = - 37 57 63 62 3 - 
Excess profits tax (excluding refundable portion)..... 147 279 389 404 374 381 399 111 


TABLE 40. Indirect Taxes, 1926-1956 


No 


(millions of dollars) 


Federal: 
1 Banks and insurance COMpanieS ............ccssseeceeees 2 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 2) 2 2, 
2 Gustoms, import duties ...csc-ccencteeee crete 142 157 187 179 131 104 10 66 17 14 84 93 81 
3 EXCISE: GUCIOS Sic ccsesccceceetttcespece stots nivcnes ortettenetee reer 49 57 64 65 58 49 38 35 43 44 46 52 51 
4 POX CISC CANES ci sccssocccestesscdescdsstatetec weseeeretaansarieee 106 90 83 63 35 60 82 107 112 113 152 181 166 
i! Mis Cellane OUS s.cadhacsesiesaccpareecs cucsevaecusuocerascveecscaneees 3 4 4 5 2 1 2 2 5 3 2 3 2 
6 GT Nie i i re A eee ee ee 302 311 340 313 228 215 194 212 239 236 286 331 302 
Provincial: 
7 PATNIUSE MENG. ccs; ccccncssctcnecesvortasavessesesurescetascéavsnenk cantons 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 3 3 5 4 3 3 
8 Corporation tax (not on profits) .............ccsscsecseee 12 12 12 13 13 15 17 16 15 17 19 18 24 
9 MARS OLIN Geers scs donne deeete te costccacs Motes sinsce ee tena soncacstee 6 8 13 18 24 23 26 26 28 32 35 40 43 
10 Licences, fees, and permits ............cccccccsseseseeseee 6 6 7 9 7 7 6 7 7 7 9 8 8 
11 Motor vehicle licences and permits ?!................0 q 8 9 10 10 9 10 10 11 12 13 14 13 
12 Miscellaneous taxes on natural resources.......... 16 17 16 15 14 12 9 8 11 14 15 17 20 
13 Real and personal property............--ssccssssscsssssscereee 8 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 5 
14 Retail sales tax (including liquor and tobacco). _ _ = = i = = = = aS 1 2 2 
15 MIS COMANE DUS sc sescasierevtacdesssice\ssisssrestersosctaviectsaeere 5 6 7 1 5 5 5 6 6 9 19 10 8 
16 UT Obie Marr eec cn recto sartecncavceccesactctvovocss cdc 8tts easvareset setters 65 68 15 8 82 19 81 80 85 100 lll 116 126 
Municipal: 
17 TAMMUS CMEDL..cccyqucterssescosscoceaderes consacergettthes cocescnucttttes 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
18 Licences, fees, and permits ............ccccccccscscessceeeee 10 10 10 11 11 9 qT 5 6 6 
19 Real and personal property ............cccccsscssssssssessesees 219 229 239 257 257 251 244 230 237 242 245 236 240 
20 Metall Sales tax. gosesssscccvictcccosscsscedeaBesscosscesczeedeeces _ - - - - - - = ~ 4 & 4 4 
21 MIS COTIAN @OUB 1.825k ks aosocketebvncdhcctastetetsceesccdeee 17 18 19 21 2i 20 19 17 18 19 21 20 21 
22 TOURED, sescsusscnconcesd cossevectsceotasorsacaresruccrerterirterwtertestre 247 258 269 290 290 281 271 233 262 272 277 268 273 
ee NAMED TOA oases sascns ess discs Seaicess on ssetsatraesSidees 614 | 637) 684| 686| 600|/ 575/ 546| 545| 586| 608| 67| 715) 701 


1. Business share only. The personal share is treates as a direct tax, 
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TABLE 39. Direct Taxes — Corporations, 1926-1956 


3 No. 


(millions of dollars) 


98 291 477 624 636 594 596 652 631 568 588 837 | 1,227] 1,275 | 1,144] 1,018 


sf 28 28 28 38 25 = = 

13 31 29 1 = 1 = cas 61 86 95 110 139 73 64 53 

4 5 4 4 4 3 3 2 3 5 7 8 11 11 12 11 

| 17 36 33 5 4 4 3 2 U1 119 130 146 189 109 716 64 


115 327 510 629 640 598 599 654 702 687 718 983 | 1,416| 1,384/ 1,220) 1,088 


i] 


. Collected by federal government on behalf of provinces under Dominion — Provincia] taxation agreements. 


TABLE 40. Indirect Taxes, 1926-1956 


1,218 


1,280 


1,353 


79 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 


2 2 2 " 6 7 8 8 9 3 4 4 4 5 13 14 
91 126 143 125 154 139 104 209 301 224 230 257 355 369 416 387 
58 80 104 137 137 148 181 195 196 207 212 226 233 245 228 225 

156 241 421 477 586 622 481 537 623 642 590 620 889 960 | 1,023 974 


310 453 674 7150 889 922 782 957 | 1,136] 1,086) 1,048 | 1,115 | 1,495 | 1,595] 1,697 | 1,612 


3 3 3 3 4 6 8 8 17 21 19 20 21 23 23 
18 20 17 - - - 1 1 15 20 21 23 25 20 16 18 
54 57 61 49 47 48 59 15 112 126 140 158 181 193 219 235 

8 8 9 10 9 10 13 16 18 18 24 25 20 20 21 22 
14 14 17 14 16 19 19 24 29 32 36 42 45 49 51 56 
15 19 23 25 24 27 30 37 39 47 40 51 72 90 83 83 

6 4 5 5 7 1 6 6 4 5 5 6 8 8 1 1 

3 13 19 21 22 23 26 32 38 57 73 87 102 110 124 139 

9 11 12 10 12 13 18 23 26 29 32 38 54 56 69 72 


130 149 166 137 141 133 179 222 289 351 38 449 527 567 613 655 


1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 3 2 2 3 3 3 

1 8 8 8 9 10 12 13 15 16 18 20 22 

242 245 250 251 258 262 261 277 302 335 369 407 468 536 581 626 
5 6 7 8 8 8 9 11 14 15 16 24 28 30 34 37 
22 23 23 24 24 25 25 28 32 38 44 51 61 68 73 78 


277 282 289 292 299 304 305 327 360 403 445 499 575 655 Tl 166 


117 884 | 1,129] 1,179 | 1,329 | 1,379/1,266| 1,506/ 1,785| 1,840/ 1,885 2,063 | 2,597| 2,817) 3,021 | 3,03 


3,317 


1,131 


3, 722 


a nr wn = 
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TABLE 41. Government Investment Income, 1926-1956 


| 
| 1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
No.| | =| 
] (millions of dollars) 
| Federal: 

1| Interest on government-held public funds ............ 5 5 5 5 6 6 7 if 6 7 7 7 

2. Interest on loans, advances and investments ...... 10 12 13 15 12 10 £2 12 12 11 12 14 11 

| Profit et of losses) of government business 

: | ae Ro aire es a oe : RUPE ERO Co eRe PH es a} 2/ - 12} - 41 -61 - 59 -55 - 43 -42] - 26] - 34] - 48 

4| PU cath beers cca cevenine ease tentutectancasntveatkeccsteeautosesses 17 14 20 8| - 23 -45 - 40 - 36 -25 = 24 | “=F 9 | =2 13 |= 

| 
| Provincial: 

5 Interest on government-held public funds ............ 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 7 8 8 9 9 10 

6| Interest on loans, advances and investments ...... 19 20 20 21 23 19 18 21 17 oe 20 18 18 

1! Profits (net of losses) of government business 

OTILEMDIUS OS fececvs westereeceoprrcaviecastinene moe eoseratestatcteeae 18 23 32 34 29 23 15 8 1l 18 29 33 33 

8 Wa Bee is aie ae Ere ree aren nrere ose erence 41 47 56 60 57 48 39 36 36 48 58 60 61 

Municipal: 

9 | Interest on government-held public funds ............ i) 9 10 11 11 11 11 10 12 12 Jet Vat 11 
10 Interest on loans, advances and investments ...... 16 17 17 17 18 18 17 18 17 16 16 16 15 
11 Profits (net of losses) of government business 

NILE PFISOS eter vestiac cokers acceso cevotnotaegerceustenseiass 34 35 37 40 40 40 39 37 40 41 41 42 43 
12 IN) £0 Lea ae ee oe ee oo a ir Sera Set ee tee 59 61 64 68 69 69 67 65 69 69 68 69 69 
LS GRAND “BOTAN, oocccccecce csas Sess ceeve ot tak oeeeves ean vbenoneasss tea 117 122 140 136 103 12 66 65 80 93 119 116 101 


TAELE 42, Employer and Employee Contributions to Social Insurance and Government Pension Funds, 1926-1956 


ep 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 set 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


(millions of dollars) 


Federal: 
1 Publiciservice! pensions pct csccceccscke revert crete 3 4 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 5 5 5 
2 Unemployment insuranGes oie. -.ctcscccssseeenccccececeesavnees - = - - - - - — — = = ae a 
3 Toba Piscxccccessessi veces tvac eet ton nce dec oe tet sedan gee ee es 3 4 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 5 5 5 
Provincial: 
4| Public service penSionS ............cccccccccscesssssssceesess 2 2 3 3 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 | Workmen’s compensation .............ccccscccsscecessssesoeee 10 12 13 17 18 14 11 10 12 15 16 22 20 
6 Industrial employees’ vacations .............ccccescseesees _ - - - _ — - - = _ - _ _- 
7 ROC arid ccsccg cues cece tt cecsste eon ee 12 14 16 20 22 19 16 15 17 20 21 27 25 
Municipal: 
8 | Puhbliciservice pensions ......c...0c.ccdscescsoscesesessescseses 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 


PR ee ee ang oe nN 17 20 22 27 29 26 B 21 23 26 28 34 33 
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TABLE 41. Government Investment Income, 1926-1956 


1954 1955 
Ne 


(millions of dollars) 


8 10 14 | 16 17 19 20 23 27 33 51 56 63 68 pate 


7 6 7 
12 13 20 30 37 40 46 49 39 51 81 62 76 86 58 69 60 65} 2 


97 169 170 196 149 109 101 123 146 180 231 232 234 267 315 | 4 


- 33 2 32 59 122 116 134 83 Sl 30 19 57 71 94 118 102 139 UT6 |) 3 


| 10 11 11 12 13 14 16 16 17 19 22 25 26 29 34 37 36 37 | 5 
| 17 16 16 15 16 16 20 19 20 19 21 22 26 28 36 42 43 49 | 6 
38 44 Sl 68 12 84 114 138 142 149 152 164 174 188 201 210 216 233 | 7 


65 71 78 95 101 114 150 173 179 187 198 211 226 245 271 289 295 319 | 8 


| 11 10 10 10 10 9 10 9 9 8 8 8 8 7 7 7 7 8/1 9 

14 14 13 13 13 12 11 10 9 10 10 ll 12 14 15 19 20 23 | 10 
| 

— «45 49 51 54 55 62 63 63 69 80 83 95 108 120 126 138 153 154 | 11 

) 

70 73 4 17 78 83 84 & 87 98 101 114 128 141 148 164 180 185 | 12 


121 165 211 269 348 367 430 404 375 386 419 471 534 617 651 687 142 819 | 13 


TABLE 42. Employer and Employee Contributions to Social Insurance and Government Pension Funds, 1926-1956 


| 
1939 1944 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
No. 


(millions of dollars) 


6 6 ad 9 10 ll 12 14 20 32 35 41 69 93 lil 129 145 163 | 1 
— = 24 B5y 60 65 62 64 80 97 106 118 152 154 159 158 165 184 | 2 
6 6 31 64 70 16 74 18 100 129 141 159 221 247 270 287 310 347 | 3 
5 6 6 8 9 10 12 14 17 20 23 27 30 35 41 41 41 41] 4 
21 24 29 39 46 43 45 50 56 63 63 54 66 712 16 71 72 16 ap 5 
= = - - ~ ~ 1 2 3 6 6 9 12 13 14 14 16 16 | 6 
26 30 35 47 55 53 58 66 76 89 92 90 108 120 131 126 129 133 | 7 
3 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 1 7 8 9 9 10 10; 8 


35 39 69 114 128 133 136 149 181 224 239 256 336 375 410 422 449 490 | 9 
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TABLE 43. Government Expenditure on Goods and Services, 1926-1956 


1927 | 1928 


1929 1932 
(millions of dollars) 
Federal: 
1 Wages, salaries, andsupplenentary labour income 65 69 73 17 83 16 68 64 68 13 13 17 19 
2 Military pay and allowances .0......ccecsscesecetrereeeress tf 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 9 
3 Other purchases of goods and services eee Ue. 49 57 58 14 81 63 43 43 51 17 71 65 88 
4 Se PY Be acne bY eee ie Ser een Scere tert rere 121 133 138 159 172 147 119 115 127 159 153 151 176 
Provincial: 
5 Wages, salaries, andsupplementary labour income 45 51 57 65 its 19 68 95 Th 66 70 81 97 
6 Other purchases of goods and services .............+. 44 48 61 12 89 “HCE 60 42 58 70 68 121 121 
OT otal airs scscccectsccneccec sch irctionssaats cessecausesasscutonesesevnerns 89 99 118 137 162 156 128 97 129 136 138 20 218 
Municipal: 
8 Wages, salaries, andsupplementary labour income 128 134 139 145 153 154 150 137 135 139 142 145 1513 
9 Other purchases of goods and services ............:06+ 150 165 165 199 234 231 187 ES 112 108 111 121 121 
10 OT ha SS ecco ea cerca cs cae octee ae ctcoss ocesener Mie otecarercserspueets 278 299 304 344 387 385 337 250 247 247 253 266 272 
TD GRAND) TOT AU oo wisrecane-aes0cdsensqrctenccesequeaiescyeseetsocoranancne 488 531 560 640 721 688 584 462 503 542 544 619 666 


1. Includes purchases of government commodity agencies and the defence production revolving fund. Also includes for the following years: 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
(millions of dollars) 


UNRRA, mutual aid and military relief...  — — 1,002 518 960 858 97 38 23 
Wartime military expenditure abroad (ex- 
cluding military pay and allowances)...... 13 58 145 603 1,261 630 74 


TABLE 44. Government Transfer Payments Including Interest, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


No. 


Federal: 


1 amily allowances) ci. scecscscoccecsscavesonccasscesansceescessascs - - - _- - = = - = = = =< = 
2 War service gratuities .............ceseeeee = - _ - - - = — = = = ma oy 
3 Re-establishment credits _ - - — - - - = c— — i = a 
bi Wivecntevedeuevdehsecudecconnees H a a oe 37 40 36 35 35 35 34 34 34 
o.| AAS ellie Attar a ee Ed ed Maes Me | PAR NS 
: Erainle FAlMVASSISCANCEIACE cc.ccccctecessceccessesceeseecerice - - - - ~ - - — = = = = be 
ensions to government employees ..... 3 
ei besten grants to war charities ...... vans = ety i ; : = : = ay a a 4 
nterest on the public debt....... 130 
y Ae Ac eeeoasi nid seynes A me 122 nae hak iat pas p40 ue 134 tot 137 oe 
13 Miscellaneous ? 3 3 4 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 5 13 9 
TAS We NOGAN eee cession ercncoachoccsaus nr ar toeses ea ete eds daacvecesecevizize 169 170 169 165 170 173 18 186 186 181 1% 1% 182 
15 Direct relief = = et 
16 Workmen’s compensation benefits 9 10 10 ia i 3 it - it fe ‘3 ie is 
17 Old age pensions : - - 2 3 11 15 15 16 19 22 29 37 39 
18| Mothers’ and dependents’ allowances 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 6 7 8 9 
19 Pensions to government employees 1 1 2 74 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 
a ae ce pres na eel institutions .... 12 12 15 16 17 18 18 17 20 19 20 22 24 
erest on the public de 42 43 43 47 51 57 6 
22 Miscellaneous ~ 1 1 1 1 1 5 H us % % 3 u 
DB |) wean re ere ae hase onde Bl ssctccosede Baecs 68 71 W 88 104 132 156 178 214 219 218 229 221 
24 Dir nar lief | 
OCUOLIOL ST oF cc canccrsscsenacterereettececscerersterettnsecicernats - - - _ 
25 Pensions to government employees ...............csc000 1 1 1 1 i ; i ‘ a at st s 4 
26 Grants to private non-commercial institutions ... 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
zl Interest on the public debt oie teesssssssceseceeeee 59 62 63 66 12 15 16 14 713 71 69 67 66 
Gi Named OUGAL Goscs ca cocct core cr coce ser eat oa scncesonccesccaconacateeenoreteme acs 68 710 a2 15 & 89 97 100 104 101 98 89 8 
20) CHRANGD TOTALS <ocecteccstasrecovtecseacsnes icestteendtceeecesocetsdescaacs 305 311 318 328 356 384 433 464 504 31 501 510 492 


1. Excludes pensions paid to non-residents, which are tr 1 
Wate ont eh tobAtrara iin Gade ioe era pee a8 government expenditure on goods and services. The amounts involved in the terminal 
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TABLE 43. Government Expenditure on Goods and Services, 1926-1956 


INO. 


(millions of dollars) 


90 112 139 172 203 209 220 246 244 267 319 334 413 496 547 619 662 129 | 1 
32 193 386 641 910 | 1,068 | 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 201 270 309 367 394 424 | 2 
91 375 682 | 2,422 | 2,605 | 3,193 | 1,760 491 302 324 436 506 | 1,088} 1,723 | 1,703 | 1,463 | 1,442 | 1,518] 3 
213 680 | 1,187 | 3,235 | 3,718 | 4,470 | 3,097 | 1,077 629 673 870 977 | 1,702 | 2,489 | 2,559 | 2,449 | 2,498 | 2,671 | 4 
83 78 81 83 92 99 108 130 150 182 196 213 241 278 295 320 351 387 | 5 


106 TT 83 65 63 73 90 153 232 285 314 322 390 446 400 427 491 664 | 6 
189 155 164 148 155 172 198 283 382 467 510 535 631 124 6% 747 &2 | 1,081 | 7 


156 159 161 167 178 192 207 237 269 320 357 383 435 496 549 $06 666 738 | 8 
125 122 123 124 126 144 154 199 261 337 390 449 503 570 629 659 774 806 | 9 
281 281 284 291 304 36 361 436 530 637 T47 32 938 | 1,066 | 1,178 | 1,265 | 1,440 | 1,544 |10 


683 | 1,116 | 1,635 | 3,674 |4,177 | 4,978 | 3,656 | 1,796 | 1,541 | 1,797 | 2,127 | 2,344 | 3,271 | 4,279 | 4,432 | 4,461 | 4,780 | 5,266 {11 


2. Includes fixed capital formation by governments. The major portion of this fixed capital formation is in ‘’other purchases of goods and services’’. A 
all portion of the total fixed capital formation is also in the line called ‘‘wages, salaries,and supplementary labour income’’ for work done by the governments’ 
n work force. Fixed capital formation for the years from 1949-on is shown below: 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(millions of dollars) 


157 169 285 431 398 290 297 340 
178 197 230 291 266 300 351 462 
172 222 265 318 314 352 386 460 


507 588 780 861,040 978 942 1,034 1,28 


TABLE 44. Government Transfer Payments Including Interest, 1926-1956 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 
- _ - - - - 114 240 261 269 291 307 318 330 346 362 378 394] 1 
- - - - - _ 116 322 27 3 = - _ 3 3 1 ~ _ 2 
- - - - - - 13 87 19 43 25 18 11 7 “is 6 4 3 3 
- - - _ - 24 10 91 19 57 31 18 10 5 Z 3 2 1 4 
34 33 34 34 36 41 49 60 70 89 87 87 84 115 115 bie 119 119 5 
7 8 8 8 8 12 20 25 24 23 24 27 27 30 30 31 39 44/1 6 
= - - - 1 3 16 49 31 40 69 99 raat 119 158 241 229 210 qi 
2 10 6 15 - 8 6 i gf 12 vA. 18 14 10 5 2 2 33 5 8 
5 5 6 6 a. 9 10 11 15 15 14 18 21 23 25 25 OL 35 9 
RM ee er ae werd coi) inact | counselor ssauber suds [4am] | aa7| gi] ae1| soa] aoe | sae 
4 ool <i =8 ane ane ves “1 = = _ - - 317 335 350 363 376 | 12 
8 5 5 24 7 1l 13 19 13 10 24 27 19 25 23 26 28 29 | 13 


7 5 7 6 6 4 5 6 11 12 22 17 11 11 14 17 18 | 15 
15 17 20 23 26 28 30 31 35 38 40 41 45 53 57 58 58 59 | 16 
40 40 40 42 48 58 62 65 82 96 129 144 152 48 52 56 58 65 | 17 
10 10 9 g 10 10 11 12 12 14 16 19 20 23 24 i 33 36 | 18 

5 5 6 6 6 7 7 9 9 10 11 13 15 16 18 20 21 21 | 19 
25 26 27 27 30 31 30 39 59 92 120 137 158 171 191 228 251 272 | 20 
75 714 714 15 72 71 89 70 68 68 12 76 19 85 91 97 97 106 | 21 


1 1 2 4 4 5 7 ll 14 14 16 18 18 | 24 

4 2 2 2 5 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 6 6 | 25 

9 9 9 10 10 10 11 11 12 13 14 13 15 18 re 23 5 a a 
66 62 59 57 53 48 44 40 38 37 39 42 47 54 58 68 

86 79 73 710 66 62 39 56 57 58 62 66 11 91 96 112 120 138 | 28 


504 480 48 52 581 68 |1,058| 1,660) 1,398 | 1,420] 1,520 | 1,575 1,58 | 1,939 | 2,071 | 2,303 | 2,401 | 2,483 | 29 


2. Prairie farm income plan included as follows: 1941, $1 million; 1942, $18 million. 
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TABLE 45. Subsidies, 1926-1956 


1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1931 1932 1933 vse [ae | aoe 1937 
No. 
(millions of dollars) 
Federal: 
Agricultural: 
1 Wheat acreage reduction “s.ccccssceacecerecec<n<-fesvavasees _ _ — _ — - —- ~ - - — _ =] 
2 Canadian wheat board trading loss .................. — — a _ - — - - - 4 5 - 53 
3 Fluid milk _ - - - - - - = _ _ _ _ — 
4 Butterfat ! - = _ - - - - - = - - = | 
5 Milk-cheddar cheese = ae = = = = i. & = Ss “ a = 
6 Feed freight assistance, western grain = om = = a. = = = = a a B. = 
4 Feed wheat drawbackiic.t.c..scscopsecrsvescuserseccpsysoxecces —_ — _ — —- —_ _ - - — - —_ = 
8 HOG PIMIUMS se oreesevsceskasecosstessncrsrecnacseccensceapercesarers - _ —- - - - - _ - — _ = 
9 Agricultural prices support board loss _ _ - _ _ —- -_ - — - — — s 
10 Miscellaneous _ aa oad - - 11 2 - _ 7 — = = 
11 MOC sasissccteperea tec tata tec cagentov Meee easee eens nccek oxesancece - _ - = = 11 2 - - 14 5 ~ } 
12| Commodity prices stabilization corporation3 - _ - = = cos = = = = at = = 
Other subsidies: 
13 Emergency gold mines assistance .............sssccceees = _ _ = = — — =: = = = = 4 
14 Dra whack to millers: vccssccecessacercestevssnes = — =_ oe = = = = — = = = zs 
15 Emergency coal production board .... = - — = = as = a = — ae = e. 
16 Maritime freight rates act ............. = 1 3 3 4 3 2 9) 3 2 3 3 
17 Movementrof Coalueichlsn canter —_ -_ - _ 1 1 1 3 iz 2 2 2 
18 Miscellaneous ......... 2 2 2 2 i 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 3 
19 Total other 2 3 5 5 6 7 6 8 8 8 8 9 8 
20} Total federal subsiddes 0.0.0... ccccscescsssescseeseeesesseees 2 3 5 5 6 18 8 8 8 22 13 9 61 
21| Total provincial subsidies - = - =- 1 _ 1 = = 1 i 1 1 
22| GRAND TOTAL SUBSIDIES 2 3 5 5 7 18 9 8 8 23 14 10 62 


1. Transferred from Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, May, 1943. 
2. Includes payment of $ 14 million in 1947 for oats and barley; $ 65 million in 1951 to farmers with respect to the United Kingdom wheat agreement, and 

$ 44 million in 1956 for carrying costs of temporary wheat reserves owned by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
3. Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation: 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
(millions of dollars) 
Import subsidies: 
Pew Ol EUMeprOduceset rs cerccerssesceceste ceesoeseeceosorcrs 12 13 12 9 5 2 


Woven fabrics —cotton ...... 1 3 5 2 6 25 1 - 
Raw cotton and linters ...... _ 1 9 13 13 6 - 1 - 
Coal and coke ...... joanetsees - 2 7 6 11 8 - = 
MISCE]1AN COUS gine. cccnecescancasssasnscescasssacdoesenctevehscctes 6 16 20 3 10 5 2 - 
Subtotal weer -csccrcoserrscevsosctesscccssicasetecrecssseeaes 19 35 53 33 45 46 2 = 
Domestic subsidies: 
Milk productiony..21-..cccscc.cssseeas wavivestonccecerevent bol 4 2 - - = —= - — 
Milk = COnSUMPLLON pe.ccreeccescsccttertrccccsseccemee cornet — 19 19 21 11 - - - 
Butterta tain ier pears oa, A eee tf 6 al = = — = 
Miscellaneous! iccescsticccr eee cree q 17 14 25 14 7q 2 
Subtotal cs. ccsccgiscescscesscsssdeeses Wi saess foacasbecuecsneete 18 44 32 46 25 3 7 2 
Trading loss (includes Canadian Wool Board)... — 9 16 15 17 11 6 - 1 
TOTATESC.PS CG, 3. csce- csvset tee hc asticecees eae 37 88 101 94 87 60 15 1 


TABLE 46. Transfers to Other Levels of Government!, 1926-1956 


(millions of dollars) 


Federal: 
To provinces: 
1 Old age and blind pensions? oo... .sessesseseeseeee _ — 1 2 6 10 12 I 5 17 
“Sree etheer one ae a 13 14 14 14 14 15 15 is ic 17 7 
relief ... _ _ _ - 
4 Taxation agreements® ............ _ ~ - - bs * ze nj ” 
5 Health grants to provinces .....ee cece. - _ _ - ad - 2 a = 
6 Miscellaneous terccte inc ne 2 2 2 1 1 1 Y S “2 “2 “3 
1 Sub-total csr ete sec 2 caste eee 15 16 17 17 25 86 62 56 val 74 91 105 
To municipalities: 
8 Payments to municipalities ......ccccccccccccssescosceees - - - — _ - _ - - — = 
9 PO Sane cescoeerarneoccmtrcie cee ee 15 16 17 17 25 56 62 56 71 74 91 105 
Provincial: 
10 PLhormunictpal les 5, «... cts saesiesssoseevisentrceacccitene 23 24 27 30 36 54 38 20 26 22 27 
Municipal: 
11 LOS DI OVINC OS so crccasvasscecuccersseestioh coe 6 4 5 1! 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
12|@ 
BRAN DEO TAD ors cscsespscscrctecscsersoscsertyues er 44 44 49 54 W 120 110 86 ro? 106 140 


1. Excludes relief loans and advances to the provinces 
a: ee $4 million and $7 million disabled persons allowances in 1955 and 1956 respectively. 
‘ cludes non-cash transactions under Natural Resources Settlement Agreements of $ 5 million and $ 16 million in 1930 and 1947 respectively. 
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TABLE 45. Subsidies, 1926-1956 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 


-29| 37 10 6 “4 4 “2 ci i a a i ee 
a a 14 Fa x ze & - ie = Hi es ear” 
% 2 22 4 = 3 a 7 Z & iz & ae er 
E = 5 1 z= = = az = eS es Sa nal 
- = 19 20 18 14 15 16 19 18 19 16 17 | 6 
2 1 6 = 2 zs a eS = a a ai 

~ - 6 5 5 ‘ 5 8 s 5 5 6 6] 8 
a = 2 38 3 6 4| 9 

2 4 7 20 3 2 6 69 3 1 6 2 45 | 10 
-27| 41 90 62 31 28 32 92 61 62 33 30 7 | 11 
4 ts 87 60 15 i = he a cs i = |43 
5 14 10 10 12 14 15 i 9 | 13 

ie 11 Es = a bd x be es ey 

= = A a = mi ia = = 115 

1 7 8 10 10 i 11 11 12 | 16 

2 3 3 4 6 8 12 ii 9 117 

11 9 7 8 1 1 13 12 16 | 18 

25 44 28 32 35 44 51 45 46 | 19 

1 73 60 | 124 96 | 106 84 15 | 118 | 20 

4 4 3 4 4 4 2 4 3 | 21 

5 717 63} 128] 100] 10 86 79 | 12 | 22 


TABLE 46. Transfers to Other Levels of Government!, 1926-1956 


939 1940 1942 ine | soe 1945 1946 1947 1948 os | 1950 1951 1952 1953 1955 i 
oO. 


(millions of dollars) 


29 30 30 30 30 37 44 44 49 66 71 101 106 44 23 23 25 Sf af 
21 19 15 15 15 14 14 14 17 17 18 19 19 21 20 20 20 20| 2 
1 2 = = 3 =: = = = = _ = = = = = = hse 

- - - 97 97 98 90 99 111 60 67 82 86 244 308 330 329 359| 4 
5 = me —- = aa es a = ee 12 19 22 27 27 31 34 34| 5 
5 3 1 8 6 6 9 17 15 7 13 29 24 29 31 24 35 28| 6 
79 70 54] 130] 148| 158] 157 174 192 150 187 250 257 365 409 428 443 472| 7 
3 = si ens 2. es = a - = = 1 2 3 3 2 1 9| 8 


19 70 54 150 148 135 137 174 192 130 187 21 239 368 412 430 450 481 | 9 
32 29 31 37 40 58 63 79 101 129 157 171 197 215 242 259 325 340 | 10 


7 7 7 1 7 4 7 ui 1 9 10 11 13 13 15 15 23 21} 11 
118 106 92 194 195 220 27 260 300 288 354 433 469 596 669 704 798 842 | 12 


4. An adjustment has been made to exclude provincial corporation taxes collected by the federal government (net of remittances to the provinces) from the 
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TABLE 47. Personal Fxpenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1926-1956! 


1926 | 1927 svn | aes 1930 


FP GO Gi ass can crep snag a cicatas acncdvisahseaadsiverancaavecanviaesaiseracepenase conane> 903 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages ............cssssccsseeseoes 159 
Tobacco products and smokers! accessories...... 90 
AlCOHOMC be VELA GES -Gscsccursssaasciersausscsncentacteccarsves het 69 
Clothing and personal furnishings ..............cccseseseees 4,62 
Men's andi boys clothing” .cccccccccscccssaccecterstescreccserce 109 
Women’s and Children’s clothing ............ccccssersseses 159 
FQOUWEBE  sosccrtheducucetabapeccaunactcadscnnctsseveessuscndeccseecysteecs 64 
Laundry and) dry Cleaming. ccc.cccossscaacccecssvscndececvertsne 17 
QUDES Miaezecuvsusnenncat-avegunecacstelevensanace cedemsebectevsecorevesdvasseee 113 
She lier? 20552, crtstacttoa audio actin ee eee 538 
Gross'rents paid by tenants .c...cassscsrescescoecoscoseavee 182 
Expenses (taxes, insurance, etc.) paid by own- 
OTLOCCMPANIUS occccsscresce cxsdartncsscckarneesconceucanenractntennns 130 
Net imputed residential rent and imputed resi- 
dential capital consumption allowances........... 161 
OUDOR scstssvsstetases beccinpsrcenstrrsetmecsascoessetrercocararttermse 65 
Household operation ............ccccscccecsssecesesssecessesessceses 483 
PUG Te. ccavencstick ivavextcxsereverve encsastecncastaeavarctktcraswitecesee ts 132 
FOL@CtriG it yak cesnecaesaccussacnesetecceecuvenestataectusestes esveasevssis 29 
GBS Fy wivesvess sacnossvadanaxerecncocarersaausseccrdecedsaseeneussserstecaserntce 17 
PETE PHONES sccnenecstcevares terete rere eke 26 
FU UETIIGUTE | ocsacseccesccssaceacarssscosnucacecesunesrcsucsestactteescrsccers 35 
HLOMES HUE DIS DINGS vice cccseratscceesasserererraveseeetecenereeneene 39 
Appliances, radios and television sets ............... 55 
OUD Cr oietesdescaiscesaeupacasoes te Tavsoetntoeesoscentettreese ssascicsmeeene 150 
TREQNS POtACI ON. ceeccceeeccorac stator seer oocue rece eect cc devas ARES 324 
Street-car, railway and other fares ooo... .cceesss 138 
New automobiles, used automobiles (net) and 
house ltrailers 2a, sctertecescsstecssttstercvessoevassvvetes 94 
Automotive operating ExpeNSeS .accccscccececsceccesseres 92 
Personal and medical care and death expenses...... 249 
Medical and dental care .........cccssssscssessvesceccesereacs 84 
Hospital care, private duty nursing, accident and 
sickness insurance, prepaid medical care ...... 57 
Other 108 
Miscellaneous 424 
Motion picture theatres? 40 
Newspapers and magazines 29 
Net expenditure abroad - 38 
Ot errs ccotcanratecatrratvanesrttie vier nn 393 
GRANDST OTA LT ier cnccctttesncicnet nie ee 3,542 
Durable 00d) Foc on-casts cisctes ae teatenast tse noe 279 
Mallon durable. gO008 <:cn.wcrrtecccrsrcte nes 223 
Miscellaneous durable goodss ooo.cccccsssssccccoscocoees 56 
PUM Aime RIO: BOOS occ cincovedscssvosistbiasds baaticosans 1, 40 
Services® 


1,024 


159 


143 


108 


114 


439 


417 
3, 893 
317 
258 
59 


2,091 


1,137 


234 
102 
132 


624 
152 
223 
90 
22 
137 


592 
204 


145 


168 
75 


594 
138 
31 
20 
32 
53 
59 
83 
178 


403 
149 


126 
128 


282 
96 


61 
125 


448 
40 
31 

a6) 

438 


4,314 
383 
322 

61 


2,367 


1,423 |1,485 |1,564 


1. For complete list of contents of groups, see Part. III, Section D. 


2. Excludes transient shelter, 
3. Excludes amusement taxes. 


1,234 


100 
203 


420 
151 


118 
151 


297 
101 


63 
133 


465 
41 
31 

= 12 

465 


4,621 
417 
354 

63 


2,557 


1, 647 


(millions of dollars) 


1,178 970 783 T78 798 819 88 981 
248 171 135 133 147 161 174 201 
112 97 91 89 88 91 96 110 
136 14 44 44 59 10 78 91 
573 473 375 341 392 412 449 494 
140 115 93 89 104 112 121 132 
205 167 124 108 131 134 149 168 

82 72 62 58 60 61 65 70 
24 22 18 16 17 18 20 22 
122 97 78 70 80 87 94 102 
639 609 536 487 476 494 517 549 
233 234 218 199 194 201 213 229 
159 160 157 151 138 151 147 148 
175 164 136 115 118 113 123 134 
72 51 25 22 26 29 34 38 
631 551 468 433 468 4% 527 579 
138 127 116 115 117 121 128 134 
34 35 36 36 37 37 38 39 
22 20 20 19 19 19 19 19 
36 35 31 29 30 30 31 33 
57 47 34 30 37 41 4% 57 
63 48 36 31 39 45 51 59 
89 69 48 40 46 54 60 69 
192 170 147 133 143 148 153 169 
363 296 248 232 278 2% 322 375 
137 109 92 83 85 386 95 101 
76 57 35 37 57 13 84 99 
150 130 121 112 136 136 143 175 
279 235 210 188 196 218 231 250 
ce 83 60 49 48 57 58 65 
62 60 53 52 57 64 72 12 
124 112 97 87 91 97 101 113 
456 448 439 392 427 444 447 455 
38 34 29 25 25 27 29 32 
32 32 32 31 32 35 37 39 
S14 - 82 - 65 = 46 | = 58 - 56 - 10 - 80 
458 464 443 382 428 438 451 464 

4,367 |3,773 |3,194 |2,984 |3,182 3,338 | 3,549 | 3, 884 
340 266 193 173 219 254 284 331 
286 220 154 138 180 213 240 284 

54 46 39 35 39 41 44 47 

2,410 |2,046 |1, 731 |1,637 1,786 |1, 841 |1,960 |2,16 

1,617 |1,461 |1,270 |1,174 1,177 {1,243 |1,305 |1,388 


338 


228 
118 
110 


479 

125 

161 

65 

- 25 
| 103 


582 
252 


152 


144 


142 


115 


511 


494 
3, 984 
312 
264 
48 
2,186 


1,486 


4. 


185 


416 
108 


107 
201 


289 
82 


80 
127 


533 
38 
50 

- 35 

480 


4,488 
390 
331 

59 


2,474 


1, 624 


Includes house trailers, ne 
5. Includes jewellery, watches, 
6. Includes net expenditure abroad. 


198 


131 


102 
227 


315 
89 


78 
148 


535 
41 
53 

- 49 

490 


5,103 
421 
349 

12 


2, 908 


1, 774 


194 


328 
171 


29 
128 


333 
90 


80 
163 


602 
46 
59 

- 23 

520 


5,500 
337 


264 
13 


355 


176 


599 
5, 808 
297 


221 
76 


191 


224 


103 


379 


100 
187 


420 
106 


109 
205 


934 
55 
71 
68 

740 


6, 969 
37 


267 
108 


3,240 | 3,541 | 3,772) 4,1% 


1, $23 | 1,970 | 2,179) 2,401 


1,169 


131 


4, 829 


2, 606 


2,442 


1716 
347 
429 


2, 89 
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(million of dollars) 


2, 823 


$31 
378 
453 


1,440 
345 
597 
191 

718 
229 


1, 066 
341 


330 


252 
143 


1,337 
277 
80 

29 

10 
167 
157 
225 
332 


898 
293 


207 
398 


615 
140 


181 
294 


1,075 
69 
101 
- 136 
1,041 


10, 085 
934 
7156 
178 


6, 070 


3, 081 


2, 887 


883 
402 
481 


1,497 
348 
631 
199 

88 
231 


1,200 
369 


377 


298 
156 


1,416 
272 
90 

31 

84 
171 
160 
255 
353 


1,109 
303 


375 
431 


691 
150 


210 
331 


1,240 
77 
109 

- 92 
1,146 


10, 923 
1, 146 
960 
186 


6, 288 


3,489 


3,140 


125 

- 48 
1,241 
12, 026 
1,451 
1,255 
196 

6, 711 


3, 864 


TABLE 47. Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1926-1956! 


89 


3,619 | 3, 804 
975 | 1,081 
423 455 
552 626 

1,660| 1, 803 
396 424 
691 7164 
209 221 
107 122 
257 272 


1,586| 1,778 


454 511 
515 582 
427 485 
190 200 
1,669; 1,875 
314 313 
128 145 
35 38 
120 140 
192 239 
191 207 
283 348 
406 445 


1,381; 1,599 


294 322 
627 783 
460 494 
839 336 
168 188 
265 315 
406 433 
1,731; 1,905 
91 99 
140 154 
17 80 
1,483) 1,572 


13,460 | 14, 781 


1,490) 1,780 
1,292) 1,577 

198 203 
7,610} 8,051 
4,360) 4,90 


8,199 


5,392 


4, 030 


1,114 
461 
653 


1, &6 
411 
119 
226 
135 
275 


2,192 
639 


689 


668 
196 


2,104 
334 
191 

44 
172 
249 
211 
412 
491 


1, 800 
313 


859 
628 


1,091 
225 


406 
460 


2,018 
97 
175 
108 
1, 638 


16,175 
1, 970 
1,731 

239 


8,373 


5, 832 


4,231 


1,164 
480 
684 


1, 900 
430 
808 
231 
142 
289 


2,392 
698 


156 


742 
196 


2,308 
369 
212 

47 
188 
284 
224 
460 
524 


2,107 
342 


1,051 
714 


1,157 
236 


439 
482 


2,205 
86 
199 
155 
1,765 


17,464 
2,28 
2,020 

264 


8, 879 


6, 301 


9, 552 


6, 739 


> 


owmodrSD ow 


43 


w automobiles, net expenditure on used automobiles, home furnishings, furniture, and appliances, radios and television sets 
clocks, silverware, toys, sporting and wheeled goods, and tools and garden equipment. 
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TABLE 48. Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-1956 


1926 | 1927 ine | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 a 1933 | 1934 1s | ie | 1938 


(millions of dollars) 


1,344 | 1,547] 1,710] 1,817] 1,785 1,869] 1,808} 1,809] 1,701} 1,713 1,789] 1,879] 1,830 
249 300 366 406 411 291 245 250 281 308 329 367 361 
606 714 824 874 787 129 651 636 713 746 199 859 785 
623 655 678 701 700 684 651 658 681 700 716 7133 736 

Household operation 689 172 867 974 942 849 739 708 760 808 853 922 906 

Trans portation 465 530 605 610 526 444 357 336 404 431 474 551 516 

Personal and medical care and death expenses 326 345 366 385 365 342 295 271 284 320 334 357 366 

Miscellaneous 631 650 659 679 654 658 671 | 626 697 T17 713 715 787 


Adjusting entry 77 64 53 44 33 WE a eh ce Py! 13 32 29 37 50 
GRAND TOTAL 5,010| 5,577| 6,128| 6,490] 6,203| 5,877] 5,414| 5,272) 5,534/ 5,775 6, 6! 6,420) 6,337 


Durable goods 470 560 674 713 593 501 373 347 426 485 535 619 539 
Non-durable goods 2,588 | 3,000| 3,381] 3,622] 3,513] 3,486] 3,335) 3,242] 3,370) 3,454/ 3,603] 3,832) 3,741 


Services ! 1,855| 1,939] 2,018] 2,106] 2,042] 1,854] 1,680] 1,656] 1,721] 1,809] 1,872/ 1,958] 2,017 


Adjusting entry 97 78 55 49 55 36 26 27 17 27 26 20 40 


1. Includes net expenditure abroad. 


TABLE 49. Imputed Items Included in Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956! 


No 


(millions of dollars) 
Expenditure on consumer goods and services: 
Food: 
129 125 125 129 116 19 61 10 18 80 90 92 92 
18 18 19 21 20 13 10 11 14 15 16 19 18 


Imputed net residential rent and imputed resi- 
dential capital consumption allowances 161 164 168 172 175 164 136 115 118 113 123 134 140 


Imputed lodging, non-residential3 9 10 10 11 10 8 6 6 7 8 8 9 9 
719 19 83 88 84 17 67 62 63 66 67 69 71 


Total of imputed items in consumer expenditure 396 396 405 421 406 341 280 264 280 282 304 323 330 


Government expenditure on goods and services: 


Imputed gross rent on government-owned buildings 45 46 48 50 53 53 50 45 43 43 45 47 49 


Total of imputed items 441 442 433 471 458 394 330 309 323 325 349 370 379 


1, All these items are also included in the various components of Gross Nationa] Product 
2. Includes food issued to members of the armed forces and to employees in lieu of reeanl 


41 


6,510 


561 
3,890 
2, 030 


29 


93 
20 


715 


341 


50 


391 


3. Lodging in bunk houses, ships, hotels, etc., 
4. Includes clothing issued to the armed forces, w 


2,081 
429 
967 
7167 
994 
569 
407 


803 


101 
45 


148 
10 


91 


52 


447 


2,278 


496 


109 
76 


151 
13 


105 


454 


55 


2,385 
570 
1, 227 
854 
1,017 
422 


455 


133 
113 


173 
15 


120 


58 


612 


2, Sil 


589 


147 
148 


183 
16 


122 


616 


59 


675 


2, 692 


619 


147 
161 


195 
17 


116 


59 


9, 267 


541 
5, 807 
2, 882 


37 


157 
146 


207 
18 


122 


61 


M1 
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(millions of dollars) 


3,016 | 3,057 

765 Bil 
1,642] 1,612 
1,011] 1,056 
1,321 | 1,407 

711 927 

612 647 
1,281 | 1,140 
- 36 


10,323 | 10, 657 


803 983 
6,439] 6,496 


3,077} 3,178 


2,893 
837 
1, 503 
1,116 
1,394 
933 
652 


1,123 


10,451 


954 
6, 253 


3, 244 


2, 887 

883 
1, 497 
1, 200 
1, 416 
1,109 

691 


1, 240 


10, 923 


1, 146 
6, 288 


3, 489 


(millions of dollars) 


165 175 
62 52 
217 239 
20 20 
95 95 
539 581 
62 66 
621 CAT 


203 
63 


T34 


182 


97 


178 


3,072 

907 
1, 520 
1, 272 
1,501 
1, 303 

134 


1, 333 


11, 642 


1,432 
6, 574 


3, 636 


173 
69 


114 


735 


106 


861 


furnished to employees in lieu of wages. 


3, 089 

879 
1, 493 
1, 350 
1, 473 
1, 207 

7150 


1, 576 


11, 817 


1, 297 
6, 667 


3, 853 


195 
95 


3, 251 

960 
1,615 
1, 406 
1, 604 
1, 369 

T15 


1,653 


12, 633 


1, 526 
7, 016 


4,091 


210 
96 


133 


1, 0% 


3,452 
1, 029 
1,672 
1,473 
1,699 
1,019 

818 


1, 676 


13,338 


1, 737 
1,348 


4,253 


TABLE 49. Imputed Items Included in Gross National Expenditure, 1926-1956! 


No. 


188 
92 


558 
29 


156 


1, @3 


143 


1,166 


3, 598 
1,049 
1, 662 
1, 536 
1,795 
1, 541 

842 


1,627 


13, 650 


1,724 
7,535 


4,391 


182 
91 


668 
29 


160 


1,130 


153 


1,28 


TABLE 48. Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-1956 


O 


3, 788 
1,094 
1,745 
1,605 
1, 996 
1, 887 

875 


1,748 


14, 738 


2, 104 
8,025 


4,609 


183 
92 


142 
29 


159 


1,205 


168 


1,373 


3, 981 
1,154 
1, 837 
1, 680 
2,140 
1,910 

896 


1,918 


15, 516 


2,185 
8, 544 


4, 787 


183 
100 


800 
32 


168 


1,28 


181 


1,464 


ood fue] cut and used on farms, and estimated services rendered by banks without specific charge. 


9] 


10 


11 
12 
13 


14 


92 
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TABLE 50. Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1926-1956 


10 


li 


12 


non-residents —which must be excluded on a national concept basis —are really a distribution of profits, it is necessary to add them back to arrive at a figure of 
total profits as such—line 3. Lines 4 to 12 provide an analytical breakdown of line 3. For an industrial] distribution of total profits (line 3) see Table 27. 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 


| Corporation profits before taxes! .........scceecseesseeseees 325 368 433 | 396 144 13; - 98 73 191 237 314 
Add: dividends paid to non-residents ..........ssseese 95 106 115 158 177 150 130 98 104 120 161 
Corporation profits including dividends paid to nor 
residdents hs ccsrae et iehccdeetntaesndctcks eepeiies -seeedeavandtanens 420 474 548 554 324 163 32 171 295 357 4715 
Deduct: corporation income tax liabilities2.......... Baa) sess) = eas) 948) — 40°| — 3390 =) 32a) = Ola oe ocmiee 65] - 83 
Excess of taxliabilities over collections HY 1 7 Qa s)  (B = OR 3 10 12 13 
EE COLLECELO NS) cacsvecedacersstesasvsecescssetiacsedoenes 32 SMe 38 46 48 39 41 32) 42 53 70 
Corporation profits after taxes ...........cccsscccsseecssseseceee 386 436 503 506 281 130 - 134 243 292 392 
Deduct: dividends paid to non-residents ............. =—95 | =106 | -115 | -158.) -177)/ = 500) -130 - 98| -104] -120 - 161 
Corporation profits retained in Canada.................0.0+ 291 330 388 348 104 | - 20/] -130 36 139 172 231 
Deduct: dividends paid to Canadian persons ........ - 93 | - 95] -106| -112] - 99| - 97] - 26] - 69| - 85} - 84; - 82 
charitable contributions fromcorporations| - 4]- 4|- 5] - 5] - 3] - 2] - 2] - 2} - 2] - 3] - 4 
Undistributed corporation profits ................:ccsccscceseee 194 231 277 231 2; -119] -158| - 35 32 85 145 


1. Line 1 is identical with the total shown in Table 1 and represents corporation profits before taxes ona national concept basis. As dividends paid to 


TABLE 51. Capital Consumption Allowances and Miscellaneous Valuation Adjustments by ‘‘Form of Organization’, 1926-1956 


(millions of dotlars) 


COMP OFRGIONS: pecsenesecccacessusectrsestettecscecotesecensusvacacchecntecocse 235 259 292 317 312 278 248 226 224 225 237 259 261 
Individuals and unincorporated businesses .............. 278 295 315 336 332 306 275 252 245 251 256 270 278 


Government business enterprises .......... Saestinstetercseses 54 57 64 64 67 62 53 50 53 55 62 65 65 


Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments? ......... ssetavtohtseree ebsaasteeocersotare 567 611 671 17 Wi1 646 576 528 522 531 555, 594 604 


1. Including net bad debt allowances (charges less recoveries) as follows: 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
(millions of dollars) 


36 35 39 40 39 44 47 45 38 35 35 33 31 


1939 


521 


177 


698 
-115 
22 


93 


583 


= Wig 


406 


275 


| 

| 
q 
:- 
| 

| 


TABLE 51. Capital Consumption Allowances and Miscellaneous V 


i | | 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


1939 


287 


67 


87 


| 
| 
| 
: 
. 
| 


1939 


33 


182 


- 327 


186 


141 


522 


- 182 


- 160 


173 


327 


- 168 


281 


1,135 


170 


1, 305 


- 629 


SP 


681 


676 


-170 


506 


- 129 


- 12 


365 


1,125 


156 


641 


-156 


485 


- 142 


331 
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TABLE 50. Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1926-1956 


1944 


1,081 


153 


1, 234 


- 598 


- 107 


705 


636 


- 153 


483 


- 123 


= 11 


349 


1945 


1, 106 


138 


1, 244 


- 599 


19 


580 


645 


- 138 


376 


No. 


1, 269 


205 


604 


820 


- 205 


488 


For excess profits taxes, see footnote 1, Table 39. 


1940 


388 


297 


65 


150 


1940 


35 


1941 


493 


320 


80 


893 


1941 


30 


579 


348 


116 


1,043 


1942 


29 


536 


369 


132 


1, 037 


1943 


21 


472 


393 


140 


1, 005 


1944 


19 


447 


404 


117 


968 


1945 


22 


421 


477 


100 


1946 


16 


(millions of dollars) 


1, 566 


248 


1, 814 


- 102 


34 


668 


1,112 


- 248 


628 


1, 713 


249 


1, 964 


- 687 


36 


651 


1,277 


- 249 


7190 


1,562 | 2,118 
317 404 
1,879 | 2,522 
- 718 - 983 
20 142 
698 841 
1,161 | 1,539 
-317 - 404 
844 | 1,135 
- 234 - 358 
- 23 - 25 
587 152 


(millions of dollars) 


582 


544 


97 


1, 223 


1947 


102 


625 


114 


1, 441 


1948 


(millions of dollars) 


37 


38 


1950 
197 907 
742 857 
134 149 
1,673) 1,913 
1949 1950 
41 42 


2, 455 


370 


2, 825 


-1, 416 


148 


1, 268 


1, 409 


- 370 


1,039 


- 350 


662 


2, 364 


334 


2, 698 


- 1,384 


12 


1, 372 


1,314 


- 334 


618 


2,294 


317 


1, 391 


STS it 


129 


1, 208 


= 327 


571 


2,489 | 2, 802 
395 444 
2,884 | 3,246 
- 1,280 |-1,430 
170 58 
1 TIO NW ad, oa 
1,604 | 1,816 
- 395 - 444 
1,209 | 1,372 
- 302 - 330 
- 28 - 30 
879 | 1,012 
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12 


2. Includes elective tax on undistributed income of $54 million in 1950, $48 million in 1951, $10 million in 1952, $10 million in 1953, $7 million in 1954 
and $8 million in 1955. 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
No. 


1, 037 


993 


173 


2,203 


1951 


46 


1,189 


1,045 


188 


2, 422 


1952 


48 


1,354 


1,111 


208 


2, 673 


1, 521 


1,170 


214 


2,905 


1954 


1,688) 1,923 
et 1, 307 
! 

242 | 262 
3,163] 3,492 
1955 1956 

60 64 
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TABLE 52. Accrued Net Income of Fam Operators from Farm Production, 1926-1956 
Reconciliation Statement 


1927 | 


(millions of dollars) 


Net income of farm operators from farming opera- 
; Gies Ee ae ore na oan Ee rR CA ee eae 618 632 642 417 361 136 130 109 203 Be 245 307 364 
2 Deduct: Amounts included in investment income?| - 23 | - 25 | - 25 | - 26] - 22] - 19] - 15.) =). 14) | = 55 | = 16) | = ES 20s are 


3 Deduct: Transfer payments under prairie farm in- 
come plan and prairie farm assistance act .... = - — - - - _ _ - _ = = = 


Al Other AdUStMENtS Sheree scascecrecsesertistel tstesessccas seeneese 2 = 3 _ - — = — = = = = = 


5| Equals: Net income received by farm operators 
from farm production ..............-ccecssscessssseeesenrsenseenees 597 607 620 391 339 117 115 95 188 222 226 287 348 


6 Adjustment on grain transactions 9 0.0... Piss. 16 1 4) = 23) <1 = 299-200 | aay ae 5 


7| Accrued net income of farm operators from farm 
PLOUUCELON ONS... sei csectresisststivy ectinees Seeeseensetbeotersn atte 609 600 636 392 343 94 104 66 167 218 199 280 333 


These figures are as published by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, except the years 1951 to 1956, which are preliminary. 
This item includes corporation profits in agriculture and imputed net rent of owner-occupied houses. 

These items are deducted since transfer payments are excluded from Net National Income at factor cost. 

. These adjustments consist of an estimate of net income of farm operators from farming operations in Newfoundland and an adjustment for the difference 
in the valuation of the physical change in inventories. The Agriculture Division values the change in the quantity of farm held grain at average annual prices, 
whereas the National Accounts estimates value this quantity change each quarter in terms of average quarterly prices. Some minor statistical revisions, received 
too late for incorporation in the main tables, are also included here. 


Gaewit ic 


TABLE 53. Federal Government Surplus-or Deficit, 1926-1956 


Reconciliation of Federal Government Transactions Related to the National Accounts with 
Rowell-Sirois and Public Accounts Data, 1926-1956 


< 1926 | 1927 | 1928 ES 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 ; 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
0. 


(millions of dollars) 


1| Surplus or deficit as per Rowell-Sirois and Public 
Accounts, 1926-27 to 1955-562 oo. ccssscssssssseseeees 60 67 96 51 -95 | -162) -152] -130 |) -115)| -158 - 78 -16 -17 


2| Difference between fiscal and calendar year? ........ = — = = = = a as = = as = - 13 


3 Extra-budgetary receipts, pension and socia) insur- 
MCC SLUM OS reece errata ceee eee ede canne rtasteascoa ies aeas 8 9 9 10 11 1l 12 il 10 ye iz 12 13 


4| Excess of corporation tax accruals over collections 2 1 4 2 =. (gil = 16 |) = <9 5 10 12 13 17 - 9 
5 Revenue items OmICtE i2sccccsrcascscevsccersesssrcsene sesierscce oe - 6] - 4 - 5 S75] oan ATel ea 


6 | Extra-budgetary expenditures, pension and 3ocial 
ANSUPANC OC MUNGS ic21<scccccstscecssasscsateseascessecsecssosseceeretvs Seti eo ey oe! 2 PH oP) 


7| Reserves, write-offs and similar items charged to 
OXPENGICUNE Eo, cecroccoctstnscsnsasussscicsatsscsascceveossos eeereoseres - _ - 


8 | Shipment of previously produced military equipment 
to NATO (less expenditures of defence equip- 
ment replacement account) 


9| Other adjustments 


10; Surplus or deficit as per National Accounts ............ 66 66 1063 83 -99 | -163 |) -157]| -117| - 95] -123 - 40 6 - 90 


Gover sneer ee: 1926-1937: Report of the Royal Commission on Pominion-Provincial Relations, Appendix A. 1938-1956: Public Accounts of the Federal 
2. For the years 1938-56, the adjustment to calendar years is made on the basis of fi i 

‘ gures published monthly by the Comptroller of the Treasury. No ad- 

Te ee ee ee been made for the years 1926-1937, the figures are by fiscal years ending Bearcat Deconber 31 of the ceieaar Bo It 

e Public Accounts fiscal year figures include only three months of the calendar year in which the fiscal year ends. For example fiscal 


year 1955-56 includes only January to March 1956, the balance of the fiscal being i 
ee re : year being in the calendar year 1955. An adjustment is therefore necessary to the 
eal en ey e nine ménths which apply to the calendar year 1955, and to include the nine months ofthe calendar year 1956 not covered by the 
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TABLE 52. Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm Production, 1926-1956 
Reconciliation Statement 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 ] 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
— | — 1 aes | me WOR. 2 ee | + fe 
(millions of dollars) 

| | | | | 
| 431| 470; 489 1,030 792} 1,143 | 868 | 1,078 | 1,132 | 1,554/ 1,417 | 1,222 | 1,935 | 1,917; 1,639, 1,029| 1,286| 1,475| 1 
: | | ) | 
See iee ise 2 Sel 15) = og | -) 27 | 81 |-. aa l- 33 36. |. = “gO tt Pee sgh rs gatos es, eas 46| 2 
. | | | | | | 
me 92) = 2018! a7] 2t 1133 sar at y Miure Se | 35 Bie (4PGe Is a et Masi) Ma hd torte nine he ge 2}- 33 ph 8 
oh Om =? Lal 1 cs - ~ — |- J-) 20 1- 7 16 | 60 43 4 | 25 i= aid 24) 4 
j | | | 
| | | | | | 
| 412) 450| 463 976 770 | 1,110 836 | 1,034 | 1,086 | 1,478 | 1,359 | 1,156 | 1,945 1,916 1,599) 1,009 1,197| 1,448) 5 
| i | ce eens 
|- 50 33 = iN e  47e lie eyes HO hi|pmayes (22 70 22 34/- 100 \- 111 166 “\ecpeal2 43|- 24 8 | 64 20! 6 
1 \ | | | 
' | { | | 
| | 
| 362 | 483! 463 929 720 | 1,088 906 | 1,056 | 1,120| 1,378 | 1,248 | 1,322 | 1,933 1,959] 1,575 | 1,017 | 1,261! 1,468] 7 


5. Since the National Income measures earnings arising out of current production rather than receipts of income, it is appropriate to include in Table 1 in- 
pme accruing to farm operators from farm production rather than income received. Accordingly, an adjustment has been made to take account of the accrued earn- 
gs of farm operators arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 

6. See also Table 1, line 5. 


TABLE 53. Federal Government Surplus or Deficit, 1926-1956 


Reconciliation of Federal Government Transactions Related to the National Accounts with 
Rowell-Sirois and Public Accounts Data, 19 26-1956 


we | 00 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1. | 4 | No. 
(millions of dollars) 
| 
-51 {| -119 | -378|- 396 | -2,137 | -2,557 | -2,55S | -2, 123 374 677 595 131 211 248 24 46 -152 = 3:3.) 1 
-44 |} -207 66 |-1,274/- 420 142 520 1,455 SHH i test |i eis OE 122 300 - 367 - 24 -195 ll 305 2 
) 15 14 40 714 82 94 96 99 123 155 172 191 262 495 625 654 686 UE oS 
22 186 183 | - 52 |- 95 |- 107 19 50 34 36 20 142 148 12 - 149 - 94 170 58} 4 
| 
ee | =" sl | ="21 | - 19°| - 285 =— Lat = 44 |- 98| - 91; - 69] - 62] - 73 67 - 49 - 92 - 719 - 21 = 937 4) 
meg 15) = 12 fe 21 | - 8 | - 20 |- Sau 917 | = 58) = 76) =1017)) =131 108 - 464 - 520 - 618 - 656 -626 | 6 
3 29 44 45 69 al ie > O22 62 92 154 130 167 195 139 145 110 137 ee 
s — he = oes = = = _ — - 57 710 95 55 5 snes = oe lao 
60 3 48 | - 83 592 |- 224 94 |- 176 | -137| - 18 13 66 38 88 84 36 42 36 | 9 
- 5{ -140| - 30| -1,726 | -1,945 |-2,712|-1,834|}- 248 684 760 480 635 | 1,021 253 142 -100 188 595 | 10 
3. Includes the two per cent portion of the personal income tax, the corporation income tax and the sales tax allocated to the old age security fund. 
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TABLE 54. Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation, 1926-1956 
Reconciliation Statement 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 1938 
No, . 
| (millions of dollars) 
1 | Total private and public investment in Canada’... 808 965 | 1,163 | 1,344 | 1,154 804 444 319 404 491 574 809 154 
2 Deduct: new residential construction by govern- a gt he t A {i J 
Mets 23 ees teehee ore tee eam ences - - = — _ = 
: new monet es) dential constachion pieer" | “on |= Att |= 136 |= 160 |2 200 |= 100|- 109 |- 741-92 ’eri0el nga tee en 
a BE ee eee eee eee | Lad |= 18 [= ¢20.|c ead |-nge |=. 22 |~ lie |--cikd- ng een 
5 Other adjustments* sacultca diatotas cepeuseuwsabosancat@enacenstecews 
6 | Business gross fixed capital formation ................... | 102 830 | 1,007 | 1,161 926 | 622 | 319 234 298 369 458 633 592 


1. As presented in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook, 1957 and similar reports for prior years, (Department of Trade and 
Commerce). In the years 1926 to 1950, estimates differ somewhat from those shown in Private and Public Investment in Canada, 1926-1951 , as a result of revi- 


sions in manufacturing, housing, agriculture and fishing. ; p { 
2. Excluding residential construction under Veterans’ Land Act, construction of veterans rental] housing by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and 


joint federal - provincial housing (Section 36, National Housing Act) which are included under line 6. 


TABLE 55. Exports and Imports of Goods and Services, 1926-1956! 
Reconciliation Statement 


1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 — 
No. 
| (millions of dollars) 
Exports of goods and services: 

1 Merchandise: 6xpOrtsin ccc. ccacetessucsssecasciocsemeroeeoeeeas IL PAOAN SUAPA Roya fy Use 9 1G Yep tees 880 601 495 532 648 732 954 | 1,041 844 

2 Gold production available for export............ccee 30 32 40 37 39 57 70 82 114 119 132 145 161 

3 Interest and dividends received from non-resi- 

GENES oc secsedssaccesssecacded eee tee Ca Ce ee 32 41 46 61 59 48 37 38 57 64 15 16 66 

4 Other receipts from services rendered to non- 

ZA) 10 C5 0 eee a HFS Eo 331 345 361 370 319 266 206 177 201 230 269 331 290 

5 Subtotal: ‘‘Currentreceipts’’ as per Canadian 

Balance of International Payments ........... 1,665 | 1,633 | 1,788 | 1,646 | 1, 297 972 808 829 | 1,020 | 1,145 | 1,430 | 1,593 | 1,361. 
6| Adjustments? —official contributions and mutual | 
21d to NATOCOUNtHOS serene iets - _ - - - a - - - - - - - 
7 OU OTe ies wnesnisnettnece eva se eetesectceresectsttescis: caste eernaes Sitios iG ee ey ee ais aloe PS 5 |- 4 |- 3 |- 2\- 2s 2/- 2 |= 
8| Total ‘‘exports of goods and services’’ as per 
National ACCOUNES? ..........cccecsseccssssssecscssescscserseess 1,650 | 1,618 | 1, 773 | 1,632 |1, 286 967 804 826 |1,018 | 1,143 |1,428 | 1,591 | 1,356 
Imports of goods and services: 

9 MEPCH ANGUS Of MI DORLShasccateiteocscasentice vary erhanends 973 | 1,057 | 1,209 | 1,272 973 580 398 368 484 526 612 176 649 
10 Interest and dividends paid to non-residents...... 240 257 275 322 348 330 302 264 268 270 311 302 307 
11 Other payments for services rendered by non- 

FOSICENES et eon ain. eve eer seees ee ree 325 329 336 363 313 236 204 199 200 224 263 335 305 
12 Subtotal: “‘Current payments’’ as per Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments...... 1, 538 | 1,643 | 1,820 | 1,957 |1,634 |1,146 904 831 952 | 1,020 | 1,186 | 1,413 | 1, 2619 
13} Adjustments? —mutual aid to NATO countries .. = a = = = = = = z= ae a = % 
THETA OLAS) de ofa ce emean se claarpierttin tt earned Sebel a ie ePUG )-) al - 121s AS |-F Pie go ]- ta]- “9 |. gta ee 
15| Total “imports of goods and services” as per 
National Accounts<2,. cece ee ee ee oe 1,522 | 1,629 { 1,808 | 1,945 |1, 625 1,142 901 828 948 | 1,017 | 1,183 | 1,409 | 1,257 


1. Data sources are reports on the Canadian Balance Int tional P Bi 5 
ERS heer ek of Internation ayments (Balance of Payments Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics), Figures 
2. These adjustments are necessary to ensure consistency within the overall framework of the accounts Included are the following i : 
e t i [ b tems: — 
(i) Deduction of ‘‘official contributions” (mutual aid, UNRRA and til *"goveoka as 
So iam ave ae sear poem and military relief), since these are included with goverament expenditure on goods 
(ii) Deduction of inheritances and migrants’ funds, which are treated as capital transactions in the Na 
(iii) Adjustments to exclude Newfoundland from the balance of payments in the years 1940-1948. eee Eel 
‘ fix) re adjustments arising from special wartime transactions. 
. See also Table 2, 
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TABLE 54. Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation, 1926-1956 
Reconciliation Statement 


1940)" 1941~)"1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 1947 


(millions of dollars) 


1,028 | 1,465 | 1,556 


eo 


Included in ‘‘government fixed capita] formation’’, line 4, Table 2. 
. United States government expenditure on the wartime ‘‘Canol’’ project. 


TABLE 55. Exports and Imports of Goods and Services, 1926-1956! 
Reconciliation Statement 


No. 


(millions of dollars) 


906 | 1, 202 | 1,732 | 2,515 | 3,050 | 3,590 | 3,474} 2,393 | 2,723 | 3,030 | 2,989 | 3,139 | 3,950 | 4,339 | 4,152] 3,929 | 4,332] 4,833] 1 
184 203 204 184 142 110 96 96 99 119 139 163 150 150 144 155 155 150 | 2 


ST 52 60 67 59 71 80 710 64 70 83 91 115 145 165 147 160 140 | 3 


310 319 462 610 813 786 806 806 862 928 878 904 | 1,096 | 1,224 | 1,276 | 1,289 | 1,425] 1,471 | 4 
(1,457 | 1,776 | 2,458 | 3,376 | 4,064 | 4,557 | 4,456 | 3,365 | 3,748 | 4,147 | 4,089 | 4,297 | 5,311 5,858 | 5,737 | 5,520 | 6,072] 6,594) 5 


= = — |-1,002 |- 518 |}- 960 |- 858 |- 97 |- 38 |- 23 — |- 57 |- 145 |- 200 |- 246 |- 284 ]- 222/- 157] 6 
6 32 O-P ISHS 102-9 s6u- 1ii- ~~ S8il- Wl= l= FES |=) “Stj- T[- 85 j= 91 )= 89) |= <B6))-  SBiiay 


1,451 | 1,808 | 2,467 | 2,361 |3,444 |3,561 |3,597 | 3,210 | 3,640 | 4,050 | 4,021 | 4,183 | 5,089 | 5,573 | 5,400 | 5,147 | 5,764 | 6,339 | 8 


713 |1,006 | 1,264 | 1,406 |1,579 | 1,398 | 1,442 | 1,822 | 2,535 | 2,598 | 2,696 | 3,129 | 4,097 | 3,850 | 4,210 | 3,916 | 4,543 5,567 | 9 
306 313 286 270 261 264 251 312 337 325 390 475 450 413 404 423 483 530 |10 


312 308 417 599 {1,018 |1,877 |1,217 868 827 7113 826 | 1,027 | 1,281 | 1,431 | 1,566 | 1,613 | 1,744] 1,869 j11 


1,331 |1,627 |1,967 | 2,275 |2,858 | 3,539 |2,910 | 3,002 | 3,699 | 3,696 | 3,912 | 4,631 | 5,828 5,694 | 6,180 | 5,952 | 6,770 | 7,966 |12 


- — |- 57 |- 145 |- 200 |- 246 j- 284 /- 222)- 157 {13 
3 2 9 32 59 30 =, ‘lems 125 len « T8ehe- CSul-» 50 |-< wBA|-) 70 |-5 994 [oo BOL | och 94a) =) 105s) <5 etka) jt4 


1,328 {1,629 |1,976 |2,307 |2,917 | 3,569 |2,910 | 2,877 | 3,621 | 3,633 | 3,853 | 4,513 | 5,613 | 5,400 | 5,843 | 5,574 | 6,443 7,697 |15 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE I. Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-1956 
Estimated as of June 1 for Intercensal Years 


EW NewLoungland) aia, cccnsavenarcecvassersnens cacetntccicscey overevarsteasver 7) 
Z Bide BO WAEC ISLA! Fesasscececcsuncesecnscnsvacresesenstcnserviseses 87 87 88 88 88 88 89 90 91 92 93 93 94 
| 

SUINOVA-SCOUIA Rivcavesesactvesssace=stecoctoscesecersess egucieesosssatvessessess 515 515 515 515 514 513 519 525 531 536 543 549 555 

SeUN GW SBEUNS WACK Merace.ceuhs cecesnavers sameoanetrtictesaratcarensteseqsesars 396 398 401 404 406 408 414 419 423 428 433 437 442 

DAN QUC DE Cileresrs crore reccteasscttacpanrertecionscexeserascuctesothencctstersarsc? 3 2,603 | 2,657 | 2,715 | 2,772 | 2,825 | 2,874 | 2,925 | 2,972 | 3,016 | 3,057) 3,099) 135147 aaa 

Gi OMEATI OM stencersesevonvecsssssavetsactrcezecsey cbeonecsvarevaderevesgreseorepen® 3,164 | 3,219 | 3,278 | 3,334 | 3,386 | 3,432 |3,473 | 3,512 | 3,544 | 3,575 | 3,606 | 3, 637 | 3,672 

Ms) MA TILUO Da Ein sececesseccsscceshcocotasssscassasesuatessecssencetssazsonsuesenesvee 639 651 664 677 689 700 705 708 709 710 ay 715 720 

Si MSASKSUCH EWAN. accctecesconccsszsecnassascecnsesSrerescoercucctsdestpeeseees 821 841 862 883 903 922 924 926 928 930 931 922 914 

QV ADOT tal co cacactessessenessosscevsensdveconsencereeccxncnetotuceoors teeter cet 608 633 658 684 708 732 740 750 758 765 7713 7716 781 
LOH PritisheColumbia Larsensceee-ceseeeucctnwenesteesseatevesetees 606 623 641 659 676 694 107 117 727 736 145 159 7115 
LLG VUROR! $a cas ccvecterteheladssodt eR ansscoeseetinsrnsseatthe 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 
LDNorthwest, Merritonie suaesmeeresttr tre mens. coe 8 9 9 9 9 9 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 
VS CAMA GR Teccaveccasesdivecenessaractittsit intecmetnccrescsre eiestee ss ss5e ro 9,451 | 9, 637 | 9,835 10,029 |10,208 |10,376 |16,510 |10,633 |10,741 |10,845 |10,930 |11,045 |11,152 
—— 


1. In Tables 28 to 35 (Geographical Distribution of Personal] Income), figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia 
until the year 1950. Per person estimates of personal income for British Columbia, therefore, require that a similar adjustment be made to the population da a, 


TABLE Il. The Civilian Labour Force, 1926-19561 


re 1926 | 1927 | 1928 ns | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 ss | ne | 05 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938. 


(in thousands) 


Civilian non-institutional population, 14 years of | 
AROVONGVOVER cecccacocecccuevensescerseecccvochecvoocs sovocsistecsecchors 6, 326 | 6,486 | 6,655 | 6,820 | 6,972 | 7,116 | 7,240] 7,366 | 7,491 | 7,621 | 7,748 7,870 | 7,997 


rary 


Civilian labour force: 


Persons with jobs: 
2 NON A GrICUICUFA IES. cm. eccercccorcvsthisencee meee 2,299} 2,406} 2,491 | 2,541 | 2,451 | 2,454 | 2,233] 2,192] 2, 430 2,479) 255 76n| 2,446 
3 PA BTICULCUPAL: 2. cence oc stehie eer ctetevessveessceehcaccscs ttoseneeatre 1,251} 1,284] 1,305] 1,307] 1,238] 1,216 1, 2373) 1.2574 el ota 1, 298| 1,319] 1,339 
4| Total persoms with JobS o......ccceccsssescsccscosesescceceee 3,550| 3,690| 3,796] 3, 848| 3, 689| 3, 670 | 3,470 3,449] 3,707) 3,777] 3,893) 4,115 
5| Persons without jobs and seeking work ........cccccc.ee+. 108 67 65 116 371 481 741 826 631 625 571 411 
6| Total civilian labour force .....0......cccccesssesosccscosececceece 3, 658) 3,757] 3,861} 3,964] 4,060] 4,151 4,211] 4,275] 4,338] 4,402] 4,466] 4,526) 4, 588 


1. Figures from 1952 to 1956 are subject to revision. 


Sources: D.B.S, Reference Papers No, 23 (revised edition) and No. 58. In 1949, an estimate for Newfoundland has been included. Since 1945, the above 
data are annual averages of quarterly or monthly labour force sample surveys. For earlier years, the data are based on census and other related material estimated 
as of June 1. For a detailed description of the series, the reader is referred to the above sources. 
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4, 607 
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1941 


8, 056 


3,047 


1, 224 


4,271 


195 


4, 466 


90 
591 
464 

3, 390 
3, 884 
124 


848 


12 


91 
606 
463 

3, 457 
3,915 


7123 


838 | 


12 


11,654 /11,795 


1942 


8, 085 


3, 295 


1,139 


4,434 


135 


4, 569 


1943 


7, 871 


3,375 


1,118 


4, 491 


76 


4, 567 


11,946 


1944 


71, $20 


3, 349 


1,136 


4, 485 


63 


4, 548 


92 
619 
467 

3, 560 
4,000 


727 


12,072 


TABLE Il. The Civilian Labour Force, 1926-1956! 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 . 
Oo. 


8, 048 


3, 303 


1, 144 


4,447 


73 


4, 520 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE I. Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-1956 


1949 


7 1948 

(in thousands) 
345 351 
94 94 93 94 96 
608 615 625 629 638 
478 488 498 508 512 
3,629 | 3,710] 3,788 | 3,882 | 3,969 
4,093 | 4,176 | 4,275 | 4,378 | 4,471 
127 739 746 Wt 768 
833 836 838 832 833 
803 825 854 885 913 
1,003 | 1,044 | 1,082 Wl LSS lel on 
8 8 8 8 8 
16 16 16 16 16 
12,292 | 12,551 | 12, 823 | 13, 447 | 13, 712 


(in thousands) 


8,779 | 9,007) 9,141 
3,500 | 3,722] 3,790 
1,186| 1,122] 1,096 
4,686| 4,844| 4,886 

143 98 102 
4,829| 4,942] 4,988 


9, 490 


3,931 


1,083 


5,014 


144 


5,158 


9,615 


3, 979 


1,018 


4,997 


166 


5,168 


Estimated as of June 1 for Intercensal Years 


361 


98 


16 


14, 009 


9, 726 


4,171 


940 


5,111 


106 


5,217 


1952 


374 


100 


16 


14, 459 


9,945 


4, 295 


891 


5, 186 


129 


5,315 


1953 


383 


101 


14, 845 


10, 144 


4,388 


858 


5, 248 


137 


5, 383 


1954 


395 


101 


673 


540 


4, 388 


5, 115 


823 


873 


1,057 


1, 295 


10 


17 


1955 


406 
100 
683 
547 
4, 517 
5, 266 
839 
878 
1,091 
1, 342 


11 


18 


415 


99 
695 
555 
4,628 
5, 405 
850 
881 
1,123 
1, 399 

12 


19 


15, 287 | 15, 698 | 16,081 


10, 300 


4, 321 


873 


5, 194 


232 


5, 426 


10, 529 


4,510 


818 


5,328 


230 


5, 558 


10, 710 


4, 753 


173 


5, 526 


179 


5, 705 


10] 
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PART II 


THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


INTRODUCTION 


1. National accounting provides a systematic 
description of the operation of the economy of 4 
nation by bringing together in a comprehensive and 
interrelated system a vast array of economic sta- 
tistics. National accounts and the accounts of a 
business enterprise are similar in that they both 
attempt to describe the operation of an economic 
unit during a period of time by means of balancing 
sets of accounts. The core or nucleus of Canada’s 
system of national accounts is the present volume, 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926- 
1956. The following discussion of concepts is 
devoted mainly to explaining this set of accounts. 


2. The description begins in Section A with a 
short survey of the development of the income and 
expenditure accounts and the uses of these ac- 
counts. In Section B attention is focussed on the 
fundamental concept of production and the approach 
used in Canada to measure the nation’s output of 
goods and services during a period of time — the 
Gross National Product. In Section C, an attempt 
is made to relate more recent developments in 
national accounting to the existing set of income 
and expenditure accounts!. In the first part of 
Section C, a more complete system of national ac- 
counts is outlined within a single comprehensive 
framework. This outline relates the inter-industry 
flow of goods and services? to the income and 
expenditure accounts by means of the introduction 
of a production account into the system. The con- 
ceptual description of the aecounts is then extended 
in the other direction to include, in addition to 
transactions in goods and services, transactions in 
financial claims. This outline of a complete system 
of transactions related to the National Accounts is 
followed by a detailed description of the present 
set of income and expenditure accounts and related 
tables which are contained in this volume. In 
Section D, the principles of industrial classification 
used for describing the production process in the 
economy are contrasted with those of the sector 
classification used for income, expenditure, and 
financial transactions. 


3. A number of changes in concept and termi- 
nology in Canada’s National Accounts have been 
introduced in this report. The principal changes are 
as follows: 


1. See also S.A. Goldberg and F.H. Leacy, ‘‘The 
National Accounts: Whither Now?’’, Canadian Journal of 
ees and Political Science, . XXII (Feb., 1956), 

-91. 

2. For example, see the table published in D.B.S. 
Reference Paper No. 72, The «ped idee PO Flow of 
Goods and Services, Canada, 1949 (Ottawa, 1956). 


4. The change in inventories is now calculated 
as the value of the physical change in inventories 
instead of the change in the book value of inven- 
tories and an inventory valuation adjustment is 
made in computing National Income (see paragraphs 
48 and 94-95). 


5. All interest on the public debt is now treated 
as a transfer payment (see paragraphs 82-83). 


6. A rent is now imputed on government-owned 
buildings (see paragraphs 30 and 44), 


7. Bad debt allowances of corporations are no 
longer treated as part of personal income (see 
footnote to paragraph 128). 


8. A new concept ‘‘gross domestic product at 
factor cost’’ has been introduced and replaces 
National Income in the industrial distribution (see 
footnote to paragraph 73, paragraphs 183-186, and 
Tables 4 and 21). 


9. In the industrial distribution, government as 
an industry is no longer indentical with government 
as a sector (see paragraph 179). 


10. The term ‘‘business gross fixed capital for- 
mation’’ replaces ‘‘gross domestic investment (ex 
inventories)’’ (see paragraphs 36 and 45). 


11. The term ‘‘capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments’’ is used in- 
stead of ‘‘depreciation allowances and similar 
business costs’’ (see paragraph 59). 


12. ‘‘Net foreign investment’’ is now termed 
‘‘surplus or deficit on current account (on trans- 
actions relating to the National Accounts) with 
non-residents’’ (see paragraph 42). 


13. The term ‘‘rent, interest, and miscellaneous 
investment income’’ is now used instead of ‘‘in- 
vestment income excluding corporation profits’’ or 
‘‘other investment income’’ (see paragraph 81). 


14. The treatment of purchases of used motor 
vehicles by persons from businesses has been 
changed. The total amount paid by persons less the 
value of trade-ins is now included in personal ex- 
penditure on consumer goods and services (see 
paragraphs 43 and 69). 
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Section A 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT AND USES OF THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


15. The Canadian National Accounts in their 
present form are of comparatively recent origin. 
Although the first estimates of National Income in 
Canada appeared in 19193, recent years have seen 
a great intensification of activity in the field, both 
in Canada and in other countries. The major impetus 
for this work has been the need to provide a frame- 


work for describing and studying the economic . 


system. This need was made more compelling by 
the experiences of the great depression, the eco- 
nomic problems brought ferward by the Second 
World War, and the problems of the post-war tran- 
sition period. In this atmosphere, economists and 
statisticians have been challenged to improve and 
enlarge their theoretical framework and to strengthen 
and systematize the collection of quantitative data. 


16. The early work on National Income in Canada 
was concerned mainly with the estimation of Nation- 
al Income from industrial production statistics. 
There were many difficulties, however, in estimating 
the net output of the service industries. As a result 
this method of estimation was abandoned in the 
latter part of the 1930’s in favour of an attempt to 
use statistics of incomes received by persons. In 
the mid-1940’s, the method shifted from the attempt 
to make a single estimate of the nation’s production 
to the construction of a comprehensive set of 
balancing accounts which measures by two largely 
independent methods the value of output and which 
provides statistics on the size, composition, and 
distribution of the nation’s production. At the same 
time these accounts trace the underlying network 
of income and expenditure transactions taking 
place among the different sectors of the economy. 
The National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
can thus be viewed as a method of describing 
economic activity in terms of transactions which 
take place between different parts of the economy 
as well as a means of estimating the nation’s output. 


17. The Canadian work on national accounting has 
gone forward ai the same time that similar develop- 
ments were taking place in other countries. Indeed, 
the main essentials of the system as it stands today 
were put together during the course of discussions 
among representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada in September, 1944, 
at which time a large measure of clarification and 
agreement was reached‘. In recent years, dis- 
cussions in technical journals, in official govern- 
ment reports, and in the National Bureau of Eco- 


3. See S.A. Goldberg, ‘‘The Development of Nation- 

al Accounts in Canada’’, Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XV (Feb., 1949), 34-52. 
4, See Edward F. Denison, ‘‘Report on the Tripar- 
tite Discussions of National Income Measurement’’, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Vol. X (New York, 1947), pp. 3-22. 


nomic Research Conferences on Research in Income 
and Wealth and the Conferences of the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth have 
gone far toward building up a comprehensive body 
of literature in the field. The work of the United 
Nations has also done much to disseminate and 
systematize the results of these studies. The 
Canadian National Accounts have benefitted from 
all of these developments$. 


USES 


18. Since the National Accounts combine millions 
of individual economic transactions into manageable 
statistical summaries and present this information 
in an interrelated framework for the economy as a 
whole, they have numerous applications in the field 
of economic decision-making. A major use is in the 
field of economic public policy, where they provide 
basic background information on the state of the 
economy, as well as a structural system within 
which specific proposals can be examined and 
tested for consistency. Economic measures designed 
to counter depression, combat inflation, or mobilize 
resources for defence or war are important examples 
in the field of public policy where a firmly based 
knowledge of the functioning of the economy is an 
indispensable guide to action. In Canada, the 
presentation of the annual federal budget against 
the economic background of the National Accounts 
provides a practical illustration of their use in the 
general area of public policy formulation. 


5. Recommendations on international standards 
were presented in United Nations, Studies and Reports 
on Statistical Methods, No. 7 Measurement of National 
Income and the Construction of Social Accounts with an 
Appendix by Richard Stone, ‘‘Definition and Measurement 
of the National Income and Related Totals’’ (Geneva: 
United Nations, 1947) and revised in United Nations 
Studies in Methods, Series F, No. 2, A System of National 
Accounts and Supporting Tables (New York: United 
Nations, 1953). See also Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, A Standardized System of 
National Accounts (Paris: Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1952). Some comparison of con- 
cepts used in different countries may be found in United 
Nations Studies in Methods, Series F, No. 8, Methods of 
National Income Estimation (New York: United Nations, 
1955). The concepts uscd in the United Kingdom are 
explained in Central Statistical Office, National Income 
Statistics: Sources and Methods (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1956) and those used in the United 
States in U.S. Department of Commerce, National Income, 
1954 Edition: A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1954), Further discussion of the United States Accounts 
is in National Bureau of Economic Research, Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Vol. XXII, ‘‘A Critique of the United States In- 
come and Product Accounts’? (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, forthcoming) and in The National 
Economic Accounts of the United States, Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States, Eighty-fifth Congress, October 29 and 30, 1957 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957). 
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19. A system of National Accounts also provides 
the business community with a set of tools for 
appraising the course of economic events. Judgments 
and estimates of the future, explicit or implicit, are 
part and parcel of the processes of economic life. 
The National Accounts provide much of the relevant 
background information for the businessman who 
must assess the economic outlook and adapt his 
policies to meet emerging trends. 


20. An important administrative use of the Ac- 
counts in Canada was their adoption by the federal 
and provincial governments as the basis of adjusting 
the federal tax rental payments to the provinces in 
the period 1947-1957. A further administrative use 
of the Accounts is in connection with Canada’s 
contribution to international organizations. The 
National Accounts provide statistics for assessing 
national contributions. 


21. Turning to the general field of education, the 
National Accounts provide a convenient framework 
within which economic questions Of public concern 
can be considered in their quantitative aspects. 
Today, the habit of looking at economic problems 
in quantitative terms and in relation to overall 
economic magnitudes is much more widespread. This 
development has been accompanied by an increasing 
use of the empirical framework represented by the 
Accounts as an expository device in the teaching 
of economics. 


22. Finally, a set of National Accounts has im- 
portant technical uses in establishing priorities and 


in enforcing consistency in statistical collection. 
Not only are the Accounts internally consistent in 
themselves, but, since they touch upon all economic 
activity in the economy, further extensions of the 
general body of economic statistics are more ef- 
ficiently considered in terms of comparability with 
them. 


23. This brief outline of the uses of the National 
Accounts would be incomplete without drawing 
attention to a vital principle of economic analysis 
which lies at the heart of the system — the inter- 
relatedness of economic variables to each other 
and to the whole. Thus, the National Accounts are 
designed to reveal,not only movements of statistical 
aggregates over time, but also important information 
about the structural properties of the economy. For 
example, it is relevant to know what part of the 
total product of an economy is dependent on inter- 
national trade; the extent to which capital formation 
in Canada has been made possible by the saving of 
Canadians and the extent to which there has been a 
net utilization of resources from abroad in the form 
of the deficit on current account with non-residents; 
the various sources of national saving; the relative 
amount of production originating in various indus- 
tries such as agriculture, manufacturing, and trade; 
the role of government transfers and taxes in the 
income stream; the geographical distribution of 
income payments; the utilization of output among 
the major spending groups;and so on. This emphasis 
on comprehensiveness and interrelatedness is the 
major feature of the accounting system presented in 
this report. 


Section B 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


THE CONCEPT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


24. At any moment of time an economy possesses 
certain natural resources, a labour force of a given 
size, accumulated technological and entrepreneurial 
knowledge, and goods produced in past periods and 
accumulated for future consumption or as a means 
of producing future goods and services. An important 
measure of the level of economic activity is the 
quantity of goods and services that are produced 
by an economy during a period of time with its 
given resources. 


25. While to many people the idea of production 
is restricted to the activities of a manufacturing 
plant, a mine, or a farm, to the economist any 
process that creates value or adds value to already 
existing goods is production. Thus, while the trans- 
formation of raw materials into finished goods is 
obviously production, the transportation of these 
goods from the factory to the market where they can 
be sold is also production. The distribution of these 
goods through wholesale and retail trade channels 


to the user adds value since goods which were 
inaccessible to the user now become available. 
Production may aiso occur which has little, if any, 
connection with goods. The services provided by a 
physician or lawyer and the entertainment of an 
actor all create value and are therefore production®. 


26. The use of value as a criterion permits com- 
parison of the relative amounts produced by different 
types of production and provides a measuring rod 
by means of which heterogenous goods and services 
can be added together and expressed as a value 
total. It also follows that each item entering into 
the value of production total is capable of being 
expressed in terms of a physical volume component 
and a price component. 


6. Richard Stone has defined production as ‘‘bringing 
into being goods and services (or perhaps more strictly 
the utilities associated with these) on which members of 
the community or the community as a whole through its 
agents set a valuation’. The Role of Measurement in 
Economics (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 38-39. 
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27. The value that is used as the measuring rod 
is the current market value of the goods or service’. 
Thus, all production that enters into the market 
place is included in the national income statis- 
tician’s measure of output. The boundary of what is 
included in production is extended to include all 
output of enterprises producing goods and services 
for sale even though some of this output is not 
actually sold. Thus, all farm output, whether sold 
or whether consumed on the farm by the farmer and 
his family, is included in output. Although the bulk 
of farm output is sold, much farm produce is con- 
sumed on the farm by the farmer and his family. 
Since these crops, livestock, and livestock products 
are usually produced together with commercial out- 
put, the physical volume can be counted at the 
same time as the commercial crop is counted and 
it can be valued at the market price of the com- 
mercial crop. This extension of the boundary of 
production to include an imputed value of non- 
market production of business enterprises means 
that the national income statistician’s measure of 
output will not vary according to whether the output 
of such enterprises is sold or whether it is con- 
sumed by the producer. Moreover, when imputed 
transactions are added to market transactions the 
economist’s knowledge of changes in market trans- 
actions is furthered since he can now state whether 
a change in the volume of market transactions re- 
presented an increase in production or merely a 
shift from consumption by producers to market sales. 


28. Government activity is also included within 
the boundary of production. Part of government 
activity is conducted by enterprises such as the 
Canadian National Railways whose motivation is 
Similar to non-government business enterprises and 
these government business enterprises are therefore 
treated as being similar to other business enter- 
prises. The non-commercial activities of govern- 
ments are also included within the boundary of 
production. Since no market prices exist for govern- 
ment services, the output is valved at the cost of 
production (see paragraphs 136-138), 


29. Household production which is consumed by 
the producer or members of the same household is 
considered to be outside the boundary of production. 
Following this rule excludes production which is 
Similar in some respects to market production. For 
example, the work of a housewife in preparing meals 
is not unlike work done in a restaurant. The house- 
wife may also scrub floors or hire a domestic 
servant to do this. The exclusion of housewives’ 
services from the nation’s output means that the 
measure of total output will vary if there is any 
shift in the proportion of housework the wife does 
herself and the proportion done by hired persons. 


aie Throughout Part II of this publication the dis- 
cussion concerns only the estimates of Gross National 
Product at current market prices. The techniques of 
estimating in dollars of a base year in order to measure 
the change in the physical volume component are ex- 
plained in Section E of Part III, Sources and Methods. 


The same principle is true of many chores done 
by the man of the house, which are also excluded 
from the nation’s output; any shift in the direction 
of having these services performed by hired persons 
will result in an increase in the national output. 
Statistically, it would be very difficult to measure 
the physical volume of household production and 
to find a suitable valuation for it. Moreover, on 
theoretical grounds an important distinction can be 
drawn between business output and household 
production which- is carried on without the intent 
of selling the product. 


30. Certain household activities are very similar 
to market activities and are therefore included in 
the measure of production, for example, the oper- 
ation of owner-occupied residential dwellings. Such 
an owner-occupant is considered for national income 


purposes to be operating a business enterprise and 


is treated as a landlord who rents the house to 
himself as a consumer. For similar reasons a rent 
is imputed on government-owned buildings which 
are used by the government. These two imputations 
again have the effect that the measure of production 
will not vary when shifts occur between owner- 
occupancy and the renting of residential dwellings 
and government buildings. 


31. Other cases in which imputations are made to 
include transactions which do not involve the 
exchange of money or claims on money for goods 
and services are the imputation of a value to board 
and lodging given to workers in lieu of or inaddition 
to wages, and an estimated value of services ren- 
dered by banks without specific charge (see para- 
graphs 150-151). It should be noted that, at present, 
imputations are made only for non-market trans- 
actions involving business and persons or business 
and governments or governments and persons. 
Imputations for transactions between business only 
redistribute the contribution to output and do not 
change the level. All imputations contained in the 
expenditure of persons or governments are contained 
in Table 49. 


32. A further clarification of the boundary of pro- 
duction is made to distinguish between production 
by residents of Canada — national output — and 
production within the geographic boundaries of 
Canada — domestic output. Residents of Canada 
may contribute to production which occurs in other 
countries by working in those countries while 
residing in Canada (e.g. workers in Detroit living 
in Windsor) or by lending money to firms in other 
countries. Similarly, non-residents of Canada may 
contribute to production in Canada by lending money 
to or purchasing shares in Canadian firms. 


33. ‘‘Residents’’ means both individuals and 
institutions such as government agencies, corpo- 
rations, and non-profit institutions which are normal- 
ly resident in Canada. Thus, tourists or commercial 
travellers travelling abroad are treated as normal 
residents but citizens who usually live abroad are 
not. Members of diplomatic and consular staffs, 
official missions and armed forces abroad are 


Sa akan re 
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considered residents of Canada while such person- 
nel stationed in Canada by other countries are 
considered resident of those countries. The term 
‘“‘Canadians’’ will be used to mean residents of 
Canada in the above sense. 


34. The concept of product which forms the key- 
stone of the National Accounts is known as the 
Gross National Product at market price. It is the 
market value of the unduplicated total of goods and 
services produced in a given period (usually a year 
or a quarter) within the boundaries of production as 
defined above by Canadian residents. It is possible 
to measure the Gross National Product in at least 
two different ways. The first is by measuring the 
unduplicated expenditure of Canadians plus exports 
and subtracting imports; the second is to add to- 
gether the incomes of Canadian residents from the 
production of goods and services (the National 
Income), indirect taxes less subsidies on production 
and imported goods, and capital consumption al- 
lowances. The next two parts of this section will 
be devoted to these two approaches of measuring 
the Gross National Product. In the course of ex- 
plaining the second method it will be pointed out 
that a third method is possible — summing values 
added in production by industries. Because of 
statistical difficulties this method is no longer 
used in Canada to estimate the level of Gross 
National Product. 


THE EXPENDITURE APPROACH 


(a) Gross National Expenditure 


35. The following simple example may help to 
illustrate the first approach to measuring undupli- 
cated output. Wheat produced on the prairies is 
shipped by rail to the head of the lakes where it is 
ground into flour and the flour is then used by a 
baker to make a loaf of bread which is sold toa 
household. If the value of the wheat, the value of 
the services of the railway, the value of the flour, 
and the value of the delivered loaf of bread are all 
counted separately in the nation’s output, the value 
of the wheat, for example, would then be counted 
three times: once when produced, once again when 
the flour is counted, and once again when the bread 
is counted. One way to eliminate this multiple 
counting is to count only the value of the final 
output; thus, only the delivered value of the loaf 
of bread would be counted since the value of the 
wheat, the value of the railway services, and the 
value of the flour are all incorporated into it. 


36. The definition of final output is in principle 
a simple one although problems may arise in 
practice. If a good or a service produced by an 
industry (e.g. iron ore) or imported (e.g. bauxite) 
is used by an industry to produce other goods and 
services (e.g. automobiles) during the accounting 
period under consideration, it is said to be inter- 
mediate output. If the good or service is not so 
used, it is final output (e.g. automobiles). As a 
first approximation, intermediate output may be 


thought of as the sum of purchases charged to 
current expense by business, while final output 
corresponds to all other purchases of goods antl 
services in the economy. Final output may go 
outside business® (to persons or to governments), 
outside the country (exported), or be retained by 
business (e.g. machinery) for use in producing 
goods and services in future periods (fixed capital 
formation’), or may represent an addition to business 
inventories of raw materials, goods in process, or 
finished goods. 


37. An estimate of Gross National Product utilizing 
expenditure statistics can therefore be made as 
follows: Add together all personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services, plus government 
expenditure on goods and services, plus exports of 
goods and services, plus business expenditure on 
gross fixed capital formation, plus the value of the 
physical change in the inventories of business!° — 
i.e. total final purchases by Canadians plus exports 
plus the value of the physical change in business 
inventories. Some of the goods and services pur- 
chased may have been produced in other countries 
(e.g. imported oranges) or have been made using 
imported materials (e.g. bauxite contained in alumi- 
num cooking utensils). To arrive at total expenditure 
on the final output of Canadians during the period, 
total imports of goods and services must be sub- 
tracted from total final purchases plus the value of 
the physical change in inventories. The estimate of 
Gross National Product obtained in this manner is 
called Gross National Expenditure at market prices 
to indicate that the output total has been derived 
from expenditures data. It should be noted that an 
item of expenditure may be on goods produced in 
earlier periods. In this case, however, business 
inventories are reduced so that only the value of 
goods produced in the current period enter into the 
total Gross National Expenditure!?. 


(b) National Saving and Capital Formation 


38. Business fixed capital formation may take the 
form either of adding to the stock of new residential 
buildings, new non-residential buildings and other 
construction, or new machinery and equipment. 
Fixed capital formation may be either gross or net. 
Net fixed capital formation is after deduction from 
the gross figure of allowances for capital con- 
sumption valued at current prices — depreciation 
allowances, obsolescence, and accidental damage 
to fixed capital!2. At present, however, capital 


8. For definitions of business, persons, govern- 
ments, and non-residents see paragraph 98. 

9. Since the term investment is sometimes used to 
signify the acquisition of securities and other financial 
claims, the term ‘‘business gross fixed capital formation’’ 
is now used instead of ‘‘gross domestic investment 
(ex inventories)’’ which appeared in earlier publications. 

10. These items are defined more fully in para- 
graphs 43-51. 

11. For the treatment of purchase of used motor 
vehicles by persons from business see paragraph 69. 

12. See United Nations Studies in Methods, Series 
F, No. 3, Concepts and Definitions of Capital Formation 
(New York: United Nations, 1953). 
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consumption allowances cannot be separated from 
certain valuation adjustments (as is explained in 
paragraphs 59 and 61) and until this separation is 
made, the item ‘‘capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation adjustments’’ cannot 
be subtracted from business gross fixed capital 
formation to arrive at business net fixed capital 
formation. 


39. In the Canadian National Accounts business 
and government expenditure totals are shown sepa- 
rately. For some purposes, however, it may be 
desirable to add government gross fixed capita] 
formation! to business gross fixed capital for- 
mation. To facilitate this, this item is shown 
separately in Table 2; thus, the reader who wishes 
to obtain total private and public new investment 
as published in Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 
1958 (and earlier publications), may do so by adding 
together government gross fixed capital formation 
and business gross fixed capital formation. (See 
also the reconciliation statement in Table 54), 


40. Total production less personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services less government ex- 
penditure on goods and services is defined to be 
total national saving! ‘Total national saving is 
therefore identical in amount with total business 
gross fixed capital formation plus the value of the 
physical change in inventories plus the surplus or 
minus the deficit on current account with non- 
residents. Expressing these fundamental identities 
in equation form: 


Gross National Product at market prices — personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services— 
government expenditure on goods and services = 
national saving. 


National saving=business gross. fixed capital 
formation+the value of the physical change in 
inventories + exports of goods and services —imports 
of goods and services. 


41. It may be noted that persons, governments, 
and businesses all contribute to national saving. 
The sources of national saving are shown in Table 17. 


42. The excess of exports over imports (the 
surplus on current account with non-residents) 
represents a net amount of goods and services 
Canadians have made available for the use of non- 
residents during the period!* If imports exceed 


13. This item includes capital defence expenditure 
on construction but excludes outlays for equipment for 
the Department of National Defence. The implications of 
treating this part of government expenditure as capital 
formation throughout the sector accounts are explained 
in paragraph 166. 

14, See also paragraphs 57 and 161 for adjustments 
that should be made to national saving and to the current 
account surplus or deficit to measure properly the net 
contribution of non-residents to the savings used for 
capital formation in Canada. See also D.B.S., Canada’s 
International Investment Position, 1926-1954 (Ottawa, 
1956), pp. 45-47 and D.B.S., The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, 1956 (Ottawa, 1957), pp. 31-32. 


exports (a deficit on current account), non-residents 
have made a net amount of goods and services 
available for use by Canadians during the period. 
In this case to indicate that a net contribution to 
the resources available to Canadians has been made 
by non-residents, the deficit on current account is 
sometimes transposed to the other side of the 
second equation to obtain: 


National saving+ deficit on current account with 
non-residents =business gross fixed capital for- 
mation+ the value of the physical change in in- 
ventories. 


(c) Definitions of Components of Gross National 
Expenditure 


(i) Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services 

43. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services includes personal outlays for durable 
goods, non-durable goods, and services. Free board 
and lodging and other income in kind are also in- 
cluded in personal expenditure as if persons re- 
ceived income equal to the value of the goods and 
services and then purchased these items. The 
purchases of houses and other residential buildings 
are, however, regarded as business fixed capital 
formation but, as explained earlier, an imputed rent 
on owner-occupied houses is included in personal 
expenditure. Also included in personal expenditure 
are expenditures on services assumed to be equal 
to the operating costs of private non-commercial 
institutions and the operating costs and profits of 
insurance companies (See paragraphs 123-125), The 
estimate includes expenditures of Canadian resi- 
dents temporarily abroad (e.g. tourists, members of 
the armed forces); these expenditures are also in- 
cluded in imports. An adjustment is made to the 
total estimate of personal expenditure to exclude 
expenditures of foreign residents temporarily in 
Canada since this expenditure is included in ex- 
ports. All expenditures thatare regarded as business 
costs are excluded. The value of used goods sold 
by persons to business and the value of trade-ins 
are deducted from the total amount of purchases by 
persons. Intra-personal transactions in used merchan- 
dise, including those effected through dealers in 
second-hand goods, are excluded. 


(ii) Government expenditure on goods and services 


44. This component consists of the outlays of 
federal, provincial, and municipal governments 
(except for government business enterprises but 
including municipal school services) for goods and 
services. This total expenditure includes both 
current expenditure such as the operating expenses 
of government departments involving expenditure 
on wages and salaries, office supplies, and so 
forth, and government gross fixed capital formation 
which includes outlays on government housing, on 
new non-residential buildings and highways, and 
on new machinery and equipment. Government ex- 
penditure on goods and services thus consists of 
purchases from Canadian business and non-resi- 
dents; foreign aid; wages and salaries of government 
employees; military pay and allowances, including 
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that paid abroad; other military expenditures abroad; 
and an imputed net rent and capital consumption 
allowances on government-owned buildings. Govern- 
ment expenditure on goods and services should not 
be confused with budgetary government expenditure 
since the letter includes such items as transfer 
payments and subsidies (see paragraphs 143-148). 


(iii) Business gross fixed capital formation 


45. Business gross fixed capital formation, as 
defined in the National Accounts, includes expendi- 
tures of, business for new construction and new 
machinery and equipment. Expenditures of persons 
for new residential dwellings (including garages and 
major improvements and alterations) are also in- 
cluded, since individuals, in their capacity as 
home-owners, are treated as business enterprisers. 


46. Estimates of expenditure on new construction 
and new machinery and equipment are on a ‘‘gross’’ 
basis, in the sense that no allowance for depreci- 
ation or obsolescence of existing capital facilities 
has been deducted. Estimates of net capital for- 
mation for the economy as a whole have not, as yet, 
been made. 


47. Only new construction and new macninery and 
equipment are included; purchases of land, used 
buildings, and second-hand machinery and equipment 
are excluded since they do not represent current 
production of goods and services. Imported used 
machinery and equipment are ‘‘new’’ as far as 
Canada is concerned and represent an addition to 
the total stock of capital equipment in Canada; such 
purchases are therefore included in expenditure on 
fixed capital. Replacements and major alterations 
are treated as capital formation, but ordinary repair 
and maintenance expenditures are not. The theoreti- 
cal distinction between capital and current outlay 
broadly resembles that adopted for the purpose of 
measuring net income for income tax purposes; 
however, certain specified expenditures (such as 
office furniture and equipment and small tools) 
which may be treated by business as current oper- 
ating expenses, are included here as ‘‘capital outlay 
charged to current expense’’ (see paragraph 62). 


(iv) Value of the physical change in inventories 


48. The net change during the year of business 
holdings of inventories must be included in the 
Gross National Expenditure in order to allow for 
that portion of current production which has not yet 
been sold (positive change in inventories), or to 
eliminate that portion of previous years’ production 
which is included in sales of the current year (nega- 
tive change in inventories). The change in the value 
of inventories relevant to Gross National Expendi- 
ture should reflect a change in physical volume 
valued at the average market prices of the period. 
This change is referred to as the value of the physi- 
cal change in inventories. Because the value of 
inventories carried on the books of businessmen 
may contain different price components, depending 
upon the accounting conventions in use, an inven- 
tory valuation adjustment is made to book values as 


reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
atrive at a valuation consistent with the other 
components of Gross National Expenditure (see 
paragraphs 94-95)!5, 


(v) Exports and imports of goods and services 


49. It should be noted that the terms ‘‘exports and 
imports of goods and services’’ are used here ina 
broad sense; interest and dividends received from 
non-residents are included with the export series, 
while interest and dividends paid to non-residents 
are included with the import series!®. In addition, 
gold production available for export, travel expendi- 
ture of non-residents in Canada, and freight and 
shipping credits earned on Canadian account, are 
included in the export figure; travel expenditures of 
Canadians abroad and freight and shipping charges 
incurred by Canada on foreign account are included 
with the import series. Also included are such 
unilateral transactions as official contributions and 
personal and institutional remittances of a benevo- 
lent character. 


50. The figures appearing in Gross National 
Expenditure are the total receipts and payments on 
international current account published in D.B.S., 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
and adjusted to conform to National Accounts 
concepts. For current years, two adjustments are 
necessary to bring these figures into line with 
National Accounts definitions: (a) inheritances and 
emigrants’ funds are deducted from gross payments 
(imports) and inheritances and immigrants’ funds are 
deducted from gross receipts (exports), and (b) 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries is omitted from both 
total receipts and total payments. In the former 
case, the items, which are unilateral financial 
transactions reflecting the transfer of accumulated 
savings, do not correspond to payments for goods 
and services, nor are they related to the production 
of goods and services in Canada; they are therefore 
excluded from Gross National Expenditure. In the 
latter case, the amounts involved are either included 
in government expenditure or represent shipments of 
previously produced goods and services not forming 
a part of current Gross National Product. See Table 
55 for a reconciliation statement with the Balance 
of International Payments. 


51. It may be noted that defence installations built 
in Canada but paid for by foreign governments are 
treated as goods sold to non-residents (exports) in 
the year in which they were constructed. If they 


15. The government by concept does not hold 
inventories since net purchases of government commodity 
agencies (except government business enterprises) are 
not treated as inventories in the Accounts. 

16. Used goods, as well as new goods, are in- 
cluded in these series. From the view point of Canada, 
there is little distinction between imports of newly- 
produced goods and goods used in other countries before 
being imported into Canada. They are all ‘‘new’’ goods 
to Canada. Exports of used goods by Canadian business 
represent either reductions in business inventories or an 
offset to new fixed capital formation (see paragraph 68). 
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are subsequently purchased by the Canadian govern- 
ment, they are an import and a government ex pendi- 
ture item in the year of purchase!’. 


THE INCOME APPROACH 


(a) The National Income 


52. Another method of measuring unduplicated 
production is to look at the incomes generated by 
production at each stage. That production can be 
measured by measuring income can be seen if the 
task is first approached by defining unduplicated 
output at each stage of production and then showing 
that this unduplicated output is equal to the in- 
comes generated plus two non-income items included 
in market prices. Returning to the simplified ex- 
ample, at stage one the value of the wheat would 
be counted as production. At stage two, however, 
instead of counting the flour, the ‘‘value added’’ at 
this stage would be counted. This would equal the 
value of the flour produced less the delivered cost 
of the wheat and other goods and services produced 
by industries or imported and used to produce and 
and sell the flour!8. At the third stage, the value 
added would be the value of the bread produced 
less the delivered cost of the flour and other goods 
and services produced by industries or imported 
and used to produce the bread. The sum of these 
values added equals the total market value of the 
bread. 


33. Looked at from a different point of view, this 
value added represents all components of the value 
of output not deducted as a cost of materials or 
other goods used or as the cost of services pur- 
chased from other businesses. The components of 
value added at market prices include therefore the 
amounts received by the factors of production — 
land, labour, capital, and entrepreneurship — plus 
capital consumption allowances!2 and_ indirect 
taxes less subsidies?®. In the above simplified 
example, the value added by the wheat farmer is his 
net income, plus wages and salaries paid to his 
employees, plus capital consumption allowances 
on his tractors and other equipment and on his farm 
buildings. Similarly, the value added by the flour 
miller is the profit (which may be either a corpo- 
ration profit or the net income of unincorporated 
business, depending on the form of organization of 
the firm), wages and salaries paid to the employees, 
interest paid on bonds issued by the company, 
capital consumption allowances on buildings and 
equipment, and property taxes. The value added by 


17, An exception has been made in the past in the 
National Accounts for expenditure of the United States 
» government in Canada during the Second World War on the 
Alaska highway and the Northern Staging Route. This 
expenditure was included in business gross fixed capital 
formation. 

18. Only services purchased from other businesses 
such as advertising agencies, consulting engineers, and 
so forth are deducted. The services of the factors of 
production are included in value added. See the next 
Paragraph, 

19. For definition see paragraphs 59-71. 

20. For definition see paragraphs 72-75. 


the baker would have a similar content. In this case 
it might include instead of interest on bonds, the 
payment of a net rent for the use of rented buildings. 
If there were a sales tax onthe sale of bread, such a 
tax would be included in the market price of the bread 
and would be included in the residual value added. 


54. The incomes of the various factors of pro- 
duction are divided into six categories in the 
Canadian accounts?!: (i) wages, salaries, and 
supplementary labour income, (ii) military pay and 
allowances, (iii) corporation profits before taxes, 
(iv) rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment 
income, (v) accrued net income of farm operators 
from farm production, and (vi) net income of non- 
farm unincorporated business. The total of these 
six items is the National Income —the sum of 
factor incomes accruing to Canadian residents. It 
should be noted that factor incomes exclude all 
transfer payments — payments which are not in 
exchange for the services of a factor of production. 
Thus, income such as old age pensions and family 
allowances are excluded from the National Income. 


55. Unfortunately, not all categories of National 
Income conform to a classification of returns to the 
various factors of production. The net income of 
unincorporated business, for example, includes a 
return to the proprietor for the labour he himself 
supplies to the business, a return on the capital 
he invests, and a profit in the sense of a reward 
for entrepreneurship. Similarly, net rents contain a 
mixture of returns for various functions performed 
by the landlord, not simply a return for the use of 
land or buildings. 


56. Conceptually, there are therefore three methods 
of measuring Gross National Product at market 
prices: (i) summing final purchases by Canadians 
plus exports plus the value of the physical change 
in business inventories less imports, (ii) summing 
factor incomes plus capital consumption allowances 
plus indirect taxes less subsidies,and (iii) summing 
values added by industries and adding indirect 
taxes less subsidies?2. In Canada, for statistical 


21. These items are explained in detail in para- 
graphs 76-93. 

22. A set of accounts depicting the inter-industry 
flow of goods and services (intermediate output) which is 
cancelled out in arriving at final output or value added 
has been constructed for the year 1949 and published in 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Reference Paper No. 72, 
The eterelngu shy Flow of Goods and Services, Canada, 
1949 (Ottawa, 1956), The inter-industry flow table (or 
input-output table) studies from two points of view the 
output of forty-two industry groups covering all producers 
of goods and services in the economy. Each column of the 
table shows for an industry group: (i) the cost of the 
various materials and other goods and services used in 
production classified according to the industry which 
produced these goods and services, and (ii) the value 
added by the industry. Each row of the table shows for 
an industry: (i) the users of the intermediate output of 
the industry, and (ii) the final output of the industry 
classified by the sector making the expenditure on output. 
By means of such a table and by making certain simpli- 
fying assumptions about the relation of inputs to output 
in each industry, it is possible to relate the final output 
of an industry group to the intermediate output of other 
industries, to imports of intermediate goods and services, 
and to the value added by various industries. 
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reasons, only the first two methods are used. As 
can be seen from the above discussion, these two 
methods should yield two indentical measures of 
the Gross National Product at market prices. In 
practice, these two methods do not give exactly the 
same figure because of statistical discrepancies. 
The difference between the figures is called the 
residual error of estimate and half the residual error 
is added to the lower figure and half subtracted 
from the larger; thus, the figure used to represent 
the Gross National Product is the average of the 
figures obtained by the two largely independent 
methods of measurement. 


57. It was explained earlier that the term ‘‘nation- 
al’’ is used to indicate that the output of Canadian 
residents is being measured. The Gross National 
Product is a measure of the total output of residents 
of Canada; i.e. it is a measure of national output. 
To arrive at a measure of output produced in Canada 
(domestic output), it is necessary to add to national 
output factor incomes paid to non-residents as a 
result of production occurring within Canada and to 
subtract factor incomes paid to Canadian residents 
as a result of production occurring abroad. At 
present, because of statistical problems, adjustment 
is made only for interest and dividends paid to 
non-residents and received from non-residents. Con- 
ceptually, however, adjustment should also be made 
for other income payments to and receipts from non- 
residents, such as rental income, labour income, 
and undistributed profits accruing on behalf of 
non-resident stockholders. 


58. The next two sections summarize the reasons 
for using the terms ‘‘gross’’ and ‘‘at market prices’’ 
in describing Gross National Product. 


(b) Consumption of Fixed Capital 


59. Gross National Product is a ‘‘gross’’ measure 
since output is measured before deduction of al- 
lowances for the consumption of fixed capital. If 
capital consumption allowances have been deducted, 
the product is said to be ‘‘net’’ since it is after 
the deduction of output necessary to replace capital 
used up by wear, tear, obsolescence, or other 
destruction during the period. The item ‘‘capital 
consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments’’ includes, however, two classes which 
are at present not completely separable: an al- 
lowance for consumption of fixed Capital in the 
economy, and various valuation adjustments arising 
from differences in the concepts of income and 
capital consumption as reflected in business ac- 
counting records and the corresponding concepts 
used in National Accounts. The positive items 
included under this entry and listed below must 
be added in the course of calculating Gross National 
Product since, in general, they represent costs of 
production which cannot be classed as returns to 
the factors of production. On the other hand, other 
items are negative entries. There are basically 
income or profit adjustments and are subtracted 
in arriving at Gross National Product. Until the 
valuation adjustments can be separated from capital 
consumption allowances, the item ‘‘capital con- 


sumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments’’ cannot be subtracted from business 
gross fixed capital formation to arrive at net fixed 
capital formation. 


60. By definition, Gross National Product includes 
the value of capital produced in previous years but 
consumed during the current period. For example, 
assume a shoe manufacturer purchases a machine 
for $3,000. The value of the machine enters into 
business gross fixed capital formation in the year 
in which it is purchased. If the life of the machine 
is expected to be ten years, the manufacturer may 
charge aS a current operating expense each year 
$300 depreciation allowance on the machine. The 
selling value of the shoes sold by this manufacturer 
will therefore include $300 per year for ten years to 
charge the consumption of the machine to the 
purchaser of shoes. Over the ten-year period person- 
al expenditure on consumer goods will therefore 
include $3,000 representing the cost of the machine. 
The case where the machine is sold before being 
fully depreciated is discussed in paragraphs 68-69. 


(i) Depreciation (positive) 


61. This includes allowances for depreciation on 
business fixed capital, residential housing, capital 
equipment of some types of private non-commercial 
institutions (e.g. municipal hospitals), and govern- 
ment-owned buildings?3. Ideally, estimates of 
depreciation allowances should be at current re- 
placement prices so that when capital consumption 
allowances are deducted from gross fixed capital 
formation, the resulting net capital formation esti- 
mate is at current prices. To achieve the ideal 
valuation, the actual ‘‘wear and tear’’ of the assets 
should be estimated and the assets revalued in 
current dollars. In other words, what it would cost 
in the current year to replace the amounts repre- 
sented by the wear and tear of the capital during 
the year should be estimated. The available book 
value figures on depreciation are valued, however, 
at original cost, i.e. in dollars of the year in which 
the capital good was purchased (except for resi- 
dential buildings where a replacement cost basis 
is used). Moreover, book value figures are also 
deficient in that they are based on an assumed 
life of assets which, in general, is arbitrarily calcu- 
lated for taxation purposes and is affected by 
changes in tax laws. The difference between the 
book value and the ideal current replacement value 
estimates may be thought of as a ‘‘depreciation 
valuation adjustment’’. If it were possible to make 
this valuation adjustment, the Gross National 
Product would not change since the amount de- 
ducted from (or added to) depreciation would be 
added to (or deducted from) profits. National Income 
would change, however, by the amount of the 
depreciation valuation adjustment. For the present, 
the depreciation valuation adjustment is not made 
explicit because of statistical difficulties. 


23. No allowance for depreciation is made for other 
government assets such as highways, roads and canals. 
Depletion allowances are not included in depreciation 
allowances, see paragraph 80. 
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(ii) Capital outlay charged to current expense 
(positive) 


62. The definition of fixed capital formation for 
the National Accounts is framed in terms of the 
tangibility and durability of the goods in question. 
Certain durable items, however, such as furniture, 
office equipment, tools, and so forth are sometimes 
not capitalized by business but are charged as a 
current expense. In order to include all these 
durable equipment items in capital formation in the 
National Accounts, these capital outlays charged 
to current expense are included in business gross 
fixed capital formation and therefore in Gross 
National Expenditure. To balance the Accounts, 
this capital outlay charged to current expense is 
included in capital consumption allowances and 
is therefore also included on the income side. In 
other words, the assumption is made that these 
items are all used up in the year in which they are 
purchased. 


(iii) Non-capital outlays charged to capital account 
(negative ) 


63. Certain outlays on non-tangible items are 
sometimes capitalized by business. In keeping 
with the tangibility criterion used in the National 
Accounts for defining gross fixed capital formation, 
these items are excluded from capital formation. In 
order to keep the accounts in balance a negative 
entry is included in the item capital consumption 
allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
ments. This negative entry may be thought of as a 
“‘capital valuation adjustment’’ and in this way 
offsetting profits similarly to the depreciation 
valuation adjustment. These capital valuation 
adjustments consist of three items. 


64. Mining development and exploration costs 
which involve acquisitions of tangible durable 
equipment, construction or drilling are included in 
capital formation. Exploration costs such as geo- 
physical surveys are, however, excluded from 
capital formation in the National Accounts (even 
though capitalized by business) since these costs 
do not give rise to tangible assets. These latter 
exploration costs are therefore treated on the in- 
come side as a negative capital valuation adjust- 
ment. 


65. The second adjustment is for brokerage fees 
on the purchase or sale of stocks and bonds. Broker- 
age fees paid by individuals and governments are 
included with consumer and government expendi- 
tures and brokerage fees paid by businesses which 
engage in the selling and buying of stocks and 
bonds as part of their regular business are treated 
aS a Current expense by these businesses. Broker- 
age fees paid by other businesses and which are 
capitalized by those businesses are, however, 
treated in the National Accounts as a current 
expenditure. The amount of these brokerage fees 


is, therefore, deducted as a capital valuation 
adjustment. 


66. The third capital valuation adjustment concerns 
real estate commissions. All commissions explicitly 
or implicitly forming part of the purchase price of a 
newly constructed building are included in the value 
of the building and thus enter into capital formation. 
Real estate commissions paid in connection with 
the purchase and sale of existing fixed assets do 
not increase the value of the stock of fixed capital 
in the economy and so are not regarded as capital 
formation. The solution adopted in the latter case 
is to assume that real estate commissions on ex- 
isting dwellings are an element of gross rents and 
to deduct them in arriving at net rents (see para- 
graph 86). Real estate commissions on the sale of 
non-residential dwellings are treated as a capital 
valuation adjustment and included as a negative 
entry in the item ‘‘capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation adjustments’’. 


(iv) Claim portion of business and residential in- 
surance (positive) 


67. The amounts paid out under insurance con- 
tracts to. compensate for fire loss, etc., are 
equivalent to capital consumption. Such an entry 
is necessary to balance the income side with Gross 
National Expenditure since premiums paid by 
business, which enter into the market value of 
goods and services as a cost of production, are 
equal to operating expenses and profits of in- 
surance companies plus claims paid out by them. 
In general, no additional allowance is made re- 
specting uninsured losses, except insofar as these 
are included under capital outlay charged to current 
expense. In the case of railways, however, claims 
paid on losses or damage to property in transit 
which are charged to railway operating expenses 
are included in capital consumption allowances. 


(v) Scrap and salvage allowances (positive) 


68. When business purchases a new piece of 
machinery and equipment, the total price of the 
new item could be entered into capital formation 
or the amount entered could be the price of the 
new item less the amount received for selling or 
trading-in the old piece of machinery and equipment. 
The procedure followed is to include the full 
purchase price of the new item in capital formation 
and include the receipts from scrap or salvage in 
capital consumption allowances. The old machinery 
or equipment may have been exported or sold to 
persons or may re-enter into the production process 
as raw materials of industry. In each case it is 
explicitly or implicitly included in Gross National 
Expenditure and must also, therefore, be included 
on the income side as a capital consumption 
allowance. 


69. When a used car dealer sells a used car toa 
person, personal expenditure increases by the 
amount of the sale and business inventories de- 
crease, leaving Gross National Expenditure un- 
changed. The case of the sale of used motor 
vehicles by a business firm other than a used car 
dealer to persons requires special discussion. As 
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was explained earlier, the full cost of an item of 
machinery and equipment is counted twice over a 
period of years in Gross National Product — once 
as business fixed capital formation and once in the 
expenditure of persons, governments, or non- 
residents. Assume that the shoe manufacturer of 
the example in paragraph 60 purchased an auto- 
mobile three years ago for $3,000, that he has 
charged depreciation of $1,000, and that he now 
sells the car for $2,000 to a person. The $1,000 
depreciation charged has entered personal expendi- 
ture in the cost of shoes, the remaining $2,000 
enters personal expenditure as the purchase of a 
used automobile and is charged as a capital con- 
sumption allowance in the National Accounts. The 
$3 ,000 of capital formation representing the original 
cost of the car is now fully written-off in the books 
of business. When the shoe manufacturer buys a 
new car, the full amount of the new purchase is 
entered in business fixed capital formation. 


(vi) Amortization, development write-offs, deferred 
maintenance, and miscellaneous charges to 
reserves (positive) 


70. In the course of calculating profits, certain 
amortization and other charges analogous to or in 
lieu of depreciation have sometimes been allowed 
as deductions from revenue. Where this is the case, 
corresponding amounts are included in capital 
consumption allowances. Examples are found most 
frequently in the field of utilities, particularly those 
operated under government ownership and in the 
resource development sectors of the economy. 


(vii) Bad debt allowances (positive) 


71. The amounts charged by businesses in respect 
to doubtful accounts, net of recoveries, enter into 
the market prices of goods and services but are not 
included in factor incomes. They are, therefore, 
treated as a valuation adjustment and are included 
as a positive entry in the item ‘‘capital consumption 
allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
ments’’ 


(c) Market Prices and Factor Cost 


72. The Gross National Product is valued at 
market prices. Excise taxes and duties, customs 
import duties, provincial and municipal sales taxes, 
property taxes, licences, and other indirect taxes 
are included in the value of output while subsidies, 
which serve to reduce the price of goods and 
services and which may therefore be regarded as 
negative taxes, are deducted. An output measure 
which excludes indirect taxes and includes sub- 
sidies is said to be a factor cost. 


73. In addition to Gross National Product, the 
other measure of aggregate output which has been 
defined above is National Income. The full name of 
this concept is actually Net National Income at 
factor cost. It can be seen from this terminology 
that this measure differs from Gross National 
Product at market prices in that it is net (after 


deduction of capital consumption allowances) and 
at factor cost (excludes indirect taxes and includes 
subsidies)?4. 


74. Indirect taxes represent a part of the market 
price of goods and services which is not received 
by factors of production. They are, therefore, not 
included in the National Income, but must be added 
to factor costs to arrive at total costs entering into 
market prices. Business accounting procedures 
provide a guide as to whether a tax is to be re- 
garded as direct or indirect. Thus, all sales taxes 
and all taxes which are deductible as expenses 
from the gross revenues of business (such as 
property taxes) are taken as indirect. Taxes which 
are levied directly on net incomes, whether of in- 
dividuals or corporations, are regarded as direct 
taxes25. The inclusion of direct taxes in the Nation- 
al Income is necessary if this aggregate is not to 


24. A measure of output which is used when 
measuring production by summing value added is gross 
domestic product at factor cost. This concept is used in 
Sections C and D for the sector and industrial distri- 
butions of value added and its derivation from Gross 
National Product figures is given in Table 4. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is at present engaged in 
extending the Index of Industrial Production to cover all 
industries and thus measure the quarterly change in the 
physical volume of the gross domestic product at factor 
cost. See V.R. Berlinguette, ‘‘Measurement of Real 
Output’’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, XX (Feb., 1954), 59-75. A study of the annual 
change in the industrial distribution of gross domestic 
product at factor cost also appears in Wm. C. Hood and 
Anthony Scott, Output, Labour and Capital in the 
Canadian Economy é study to be published for the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects by 
the Queen’s Printer). 

Since the words gross, net, and value added 
are also used by the D.B.S. Census of Industry, an 
explanation of the differences in usage may be helpful. 
In the Census of Industry the gross value of production 
(or shipments) obtained from an individual establishment 
is free of duplication from the point of view of that estab- 
lishment. When gross values are summed for an industry 
or group of industries, double counting enters since the 
product of one establishment may be the material used in 
another. To try to overcome this difficulty the Census 
measures value added by manufacture (net value of 
production). Because of difficulties associated with the 
use of the establishment as the reporting unit, however, 
only the cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used is 
subtracted from the gross value of production. Thus, some 
output of other industries (advertising, legal, and other 
service expenditures, repair expenditure, office supplies, 
and so forth) remains in value added by manufacture. It 
is therefore not an unduplicated measure of output and 
should be regarded only as an approximation to the con- 
cept of gross domestic product at factor cost. The Census 
concept is approximately at factor cost since output is 
valued excluding excise taxes and duties and provincial 
and municipal sales taxes. It does, however, include 
property taxes, licences, and other taxes which are not 
a function of the level of output or sales and subsidies 
are excluded instead of being added in. The Census of 
Industry value added figures are published in D.B.S., 
General Review of Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 
1954 (and earlier years) and D.B.S., General Review of 
the Mining Industry, 1955 (and earlier years). Figures for 
all groups of commodity-producing industries in total and 
by provinces are published in D.B.S., Sumey of Pro- 
duction, 1955 (and publications for earlier Tours: 


25. Motor vehicle taxes and other similar taxes 
are indirect when levied on a business since they are a 
business cost but are direct taxes when levied on & 
person since they are paid out of personal income. 
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vary with changes in direct tax rates. On the other 
hand, to include in the National Income those taxes 
which are not levied on factor incomes (i.e. indirect 
taxes) would cause the level of this aggregate to 
change with every change in indirect tax rates. 


75. Subsidies represent amounts contributed by 
governments toward current costs of production. 
For this reason, they must be deducted from factor 
costs to arrive at Gross National Product at market 
prices. 


(d) Definitions of Components of the National Income 


(i) Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour in- 
come 


76. The estimated total of wages and salaries is 
intended to include all such payments made to resi- 
dents of Canada, including payments in kind such 
as free board and lodging. It does not include 
earnings from self-employment or partnership, in- 
come from independent professional practice, income 
of farmers from farming operations, or military pay 
allowances. Wages and salaries are estimated before 
tax deductions, and before contributions of em- 
ployees to unemployment insurance, pensions, and 
other social insurance schemes. Bonuses, commis- 
sions, and retroactive wage increases are included 
in the period in which they are paid because of the 
statistical difficulties of allocating these items to 
the period in which they were earned. 


77. Supplementary labour income consists of other 
expenditures by employers on labour account that 
can be regarded as payment for employees’ services. 
Included here are employers’ contributions to 
pension funds, employee welfare funds, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and workmen’s compensation2®, 


(ii) Military pay and allowances 


78. Payments to members of the armed forces in 
Canada and overseas are treated as compensation 
for services rendered. Under this heading are in- 
cluded military pay, dependents and subsistence 
allowances, clothing allowances, and the rehabili- 
tation grant, i.e. the thirty days’ extra pay and one 
month’s extra dependents’ allowance upon discharge. 
The rehabilitation grant is analogous to the dis- 
charge pay granted by some firms. War service 
gratuities and all post-discharge re-establishment 
benefits are excluded and treated as transfer pay- 
ments. The estimated value of food and clothing 
issued in kind is included. 


(iii) Corporation profits before taxes 


79. Corporation profits are measured pefore the 
deduction of corporation income and other direct 
taxes. Since they are computed on a national basis, 
they include the earnings of Canadian factors only. 
Dividends (including profits transferred to non- 
residents) paid to non-residents are therefore 


26. The portion of employers’ contributions esti- 
mated to be for medical aid and hospitalization is not 
regarded as a form of employee income but as a payment 
by business for medical and hospital services, 


deducted and undistributed profits relating to 
assets owned by non-residents should also be 
deducted but are not because of statistical dif- 
ficulties. Since the National Income includes only 
earnings from the production of new goods and 
services, capital gains and losses are excluded. 


80. The concept ‘‘profits before tax’’ used in the 
National Accounts is similar to but differs somewhat 
from the one employed by the Department of National 
Revenue for taxation purposes. Adjustments are 
made to the calendar year figures published by the 
Department of National Revenue in order to bring 
them into line with the definitions required for the 
National Accounts. Depletion charges, which are 
deductible for income tax purposes, are added back, 
since discoveries of new natural resources are not 
capitalized and are, therefore, not counted as part 
of capital formation. The exhaustion of natural 
resources is not regarded, therefore, as a charge 
against the National Income. Another adjustment 
is for provincial mining and logging taxes which 
are allowed as an expense for income tax purposes 
but which are added back to profits for the National 
Accounts. Similarly, banks calculate profits for 
taxation purposes after transfers to reserves but 
these transfers are added back to the National 
Income since they are not a charge against pro- 
duction and a deduction is then made for estimated 
bad debt losses. Charitable contributions made by 
corporations, also deductible as an expense under 
income tax regulations, are added back on the 
grounds that they are not a direct cost of pro- 
duction, but merely a distribution of earnings (a 
tzansfer payment). Corporate losses are also 
deducted in order to bring the figures to a profits 
less losses basis, and an adjustment is made to 
eliminate profits which have been refunded to the 
government through renegotiation of war contracts. 
It should be noted that under Canadian income tax 
regulations, taxable profits, calculated before 
payment of dividends, do not include dividends 
received from Canadian corporations. No special 
allowance need therefore be made to eliminate 
Canadian inter-corporate dividends. The profits of 
co-operatives are included in the National Accounts 
in corporation profits. 


(iv) Rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment 
income 


81. This component of National Income comprises 
the interest and net rental income of persons (ex- 
cluding interest on the public debt and the transfer 
portion of interest on consumer debt); government 
investment income (excluding interest on public 
debt); and withholding taxes on interest, dividends, 
tents, and royalties paid to non-residents?7. All 


27. Some interest on the public debt and interest on 
consumer debt are included in cofporation profits. The 
total interest on the public debt and the transfer portion 
of interest on consumer debt are, however, subtracted 
from interest received by persons and governments. 
Corporation profits therefore include the amount of 
interest on the public debt and the transfer portion of 
interest on consumer debt received by corporations while 


the interest income of persons and governments is under- 
stated by this amount. 
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these components are measured before deduction of 
direct taxes and include the earnings of Canadian 
residents only. 


82. Interest on the public debt is regarded as a 
transfer payment rather than as a payment to a 
factor of production for a productive service and is 
therefore excluded from the National Income. Inter- 
est on the public debt is not regarded as a cost of 
production in the same sense as interest paid on a 
loan by business to enable that business to pur- 
chase equipment .or producing goods and services 
is so regarded. The exclusion of interest on the 
public debt from the National Income means that 
the National Income will not vary with changes in 
the techniques:of government financing. In other 
words, National Income will not rise simply because 
the government finances its operations through 
borrowing rather than taxation; and it will not fall, 
on the other hand, if a shift occurs in the other 
direction. It may be noted that this same problem 
does not arise in the case of a business firm, 
where a change in the method of financing will 
not affect National Income because of offsetting 
adjustments in profits. Any resort to borrowing by 
business will cause the interest content of National 
Income to rise, but at the same time will bring about 
a corresponding reduction in profits, leaving Nation- 
al Income unchanged. 


83. The portion of interest on the public debt 
which is paid to non-residents is regarded as a 
part of the earnings of non-residents and is included 
in imports of goods and services. It is a charge 
against domestic production which must be paid to 
non-residents. Since it is paid to non-residents it 
is not part of Canada’s National Income. Receipts 
of interest by Canadians from foreign governments 
are included in the National Income. 


84. Part of the interest on consumer debt is also 
treated as a transfer payment and is excluded from 
the National Income since all consumer outlay is 
treated as current consumption, except outlay on 
housing which is regarded as capital expenditure. 
Since consumer goods (except housing) cannot give 
tise to investment income, it is necessary to ex- 
clude interest on the debt which finances such 
goods, if the National Income is not to vary with 
the method of financing such purchases. The ad- 
ministrative expenses which are incurred in ren- 
dering services to borrowers are, however, included 
in personal expenditure and also in the Gross 
National Product. 


85. Interest and net rental income of persons 
includes enly interest and net rents received by, or 
accruing on behalf of, persons (defined to include 
individuals, private non-commercial institutions, 
estates, and trust funds); investment income of 
life insurance companies accruing on behalf of 
Canadian policy-holders; and small amounts of 
miscellaneous income. On the other hand, interest 
and net rents pdid to corporations and government 
business enterprises are automatically included 
in the profits of these institutions and are not 


counted here. Interest paid to government is in- 
cluded in government investment income. Interest 
and net rental income of persons is made up of the 
following items: Canadian bond and mortgage inter- 
est and paid and imputed interest on deposits with 
chartered banks and similar financial institutions 28 
received by, or accruing to, persons; net rents 
received by, or accruing to, persons; net royalties; 
interest and dividends received by persons from 
non-residents; and miscellaneous investment in- 
come. Interest on the public debt and the transfer 
portion of interest on consumer debt are excluded 
in total from the investment income of persons. 


86. Net rents received by, or accruing to, persons 
include paid and imputed residential rents, and 
paid non-residential rents. Net paid rents are arrived 
at by taking gross rents less facility expenses such 
as heating costs, amortization of stoves, refriger- 
ators, washing machines, and other facilities pro- 
vided by the landlord and included in the rent to 
atrive at the gross rent paid for space. From this 
are deducted taxes, capital consumption allowances, 
mortgage interest, insurance, repairs, and real 
estate commissions on sales of existing dwellings. 
For owner-occupied residential dwellings (including 
garages), in addition to the space expenses (taxes, 
etc.) actually paid out by the owner, a net rent and 
capital consumption allowances are imputed. (The 
latter item is included with other capital con- 
sumption allowances.) It may be noted that imputed 
rents of owner-occupied premises used by business 
are implicitly included in the estimates of corpo- 
tration profits and net income of unincorporated 
business, while net rents received by business are 
included in profits. 


87. Miscellaneous investment income _ includes 
investment income received by life insurance 
companies on behalf of Canadian policy-holders, 
and several quantitatively unimportant miscel- 
laneous categories of income. These are the invest- 
ment income of fraternal and mutual benefit 
societies which, like life insurance companies, 
are treated as accruing to associations of individual 
policy-holders; interest on private pension funds; 
the interest credited to persons from federal govern- 
ment annuities account; and the profits of mutual 
non-life insurance companies. 


88. Government investment income includes the 
profits of government business enterprises, interest 
on government loans and advances, and interest on 
government pension and social insurance funds, and 
excludes interest on the public debt. 


89. Profits of government business enterprises 
consist of profits (less losses) of those government 
agencies which conduct their activities on an 
essentially commercial basis, setting a price for 
their services which is calculated to cover costs. 
Included here are profits of the Canadian National 
Railways and other crown corporations, provincial 
liquor control boards, and provincial and municipal 
public utilities such as hydro-electric systems, 


28. See paragraphs 151-152. 
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telephone systems, street railways, and so forth. 
The profits of the federal Post Office Department 
are included here, its gross expenditures being 
offset against its gross revenues to arrive at an 
estimate of profits. As was explained earlier, a net 
rent is imputed on government-owned buildings and 
this rent is included in the profits of government 
business enterprises. 


90. Interest on government loans and advances 
includes interest on loans to government agencies, 
such as various public utilities, and interest on 
loans to foreign and domestic governments. 


91. Withholding taxes. When interest, dividends, 
rents, or royalties are paid to non-residents, the 
Canadian government requires that a withholding 
tax be deducted by the payer and remitted directly 
to the federal government. The amount of interest, 
dividends, rents, and royalties received by non- 
residents excludes the amount of this tax. The 
amount of the tax is therefore included in miscel- 
laneous investment income and in the National 
Income of Canada. 


(v) Accrued net income of farm operators from farm 
production 


92. The net income accruing to farm operators from 
farm production?9 includes the sales of farm prod- 
ucts, plus the imputed value of farm output consumed 
by the farmer and his family, plus the value of the 
physical change in farm inventories, less farm 
operating expenses and capital consumption al- 
lowances on farm buildings (excluding residential 
dwellings). Farm production includes the sale of 
logs cut from forests on farm lots and income from 
fur farming. It excludes, however, other forms of 
income of farmers such as net rental or interest 
receipts and imputed net rent of owner-occupied 
houses. It also excludes transfer payments such as 
payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
Since these are not in exchange for goods or 
services and are therefore excluded from National 
Income. Since the National Income attempts to 
measure earnings arising out of current production 
rather than cash receipts, the accrued earnings of 
farm operators arising out of the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers?° are included as is the accrued 


: 29. Excluded from this item are a small number of 
incorporated companies since their profits are included 
in the item corporation profits. 

30. The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited was established in 1924 as the central selling 
agency for the Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pools. It was replaced in 1935 by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. A difficult problem arises in valuing grain 
output at market prices during the period in which it is 
produced since all sales are made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The methods used in arriving at the accrued 
earnings of farm operators arising out of the operations of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, described in Section A of Part 
II, Sources and Methods, come as close as is statisti- 
cally possible to arrive at accrued income which cor- 
responds to production of the current period. In recent 
years the federal government has made payments to the 
Canadian Wheat Board to cover the storage costs on 
temporary wheat reserves. These payments are treated in 
the National Accounts as a federal government subsidy. 


income represented by inventories held on the farm. 
The physical change in farm-held grain is valued 
for the National Accounts, from 1947 on, each 
quarter in terms of average quarterly prices. For a 
reconciliation with the ‘‘net income of farm oper- 
ators from farming operations’’, see Table 52. 


(vi) Net income of non-farm unincorporated business 


93. This item includes the net income of all other 
non-farm unincorporated business covering almost 
every industry in the economy including the net 
income of independent professional practitioners 
such as doctors, dentists, nurses, lawyers, and 
engineers. 


(e) Inventory Valuation Adjustment 


94. In measuring National Income and Gross 
National Product certain valuation adjustments are 
necessary. It was explained above that output is 
measured at the current market prices of the period. 
Normal business accounting procedures that are 
used to record assets at ‘‘book value’’ may give 
different values so that for the National Accounts 
valuation adjustments must be made to adjust these 
book values to current market prices and thus re- 
move from profits unrealized gains or losses that 
result from using book values. Certain of these 
valuation adiustments were described in the section 
devoted to the consumption of fixed capital. 


95. A major example of a valuation adjustment is 
the inventory valuation adjustment. Any change in 
total output in current dollars from one accounting 
period to another should reflect a change in physical 
quantities produced valued at the average market 
prices of the period. Accordingly, the appropriate 
figure to include in Gross National Expenditure is 
the value of the physical change in inventories. 
Since inventories often contain goods produced in 
previous years, an adjustment of book values is 
necessary to allow for the valuation of the carry- 
over portion. To make this adjustment it is neces- 
sary to make assumptions about the commodity 
content of inventory holdings, the normal turnover 
period for the industry, and the accounting methods 
used by the firms in arriving at book values. The 
book value of inventories is deflated to remove the 
effect of price changes and the derived ‘‘physical’’ 
change is then valued at average prices of the 
current period to obtain the value of the physical 
change. The inventory valuation adjustment is the 
difference between the value of the physical change 
and the change in book value. This adjustment is 
made to the National Income to remove from corpo- 
ration profits and the net income of unincorporated 
business any unrealized gains or losses arising 
from the effect of price changes on holding of 
inventories. Since the method of calculating farm 
income automatically eliminates such gains or 
losses, this adjustment is required only for non-farm 
business inventories and grain in commercial 
channels other than the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 


Tt 
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Section C 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE SECTOR ACCOUNTS 


96. The previous section was devoted to an 
explanation of the principal measures of aggregate 
output and their components. Underlying the deri- 
vation of these totals is a set of transactions 
among various sectors of the economy. The purpose 
of this section is to develop an accounting frame- 
work depicting these transactions3!. 


SECTORS 


97. A full set of National accounts must dis- 
tinguish among various sectors of the economy and 
must account for various types of transactions 
among these sectors or transactors. Four broadly 
distinguishable classes of transactors can be 
identified whose economic motivations and be- 
haviour are relatively homogeneous within groups, 
but essentially quite different between groups. 
These are persons, governments, businesses, and 
non-residents (rest of the world). Because these 
transacting groups behave in different ways, it is 
necessary to distinguish among them if light is to 
be shed on the structure and functioning of the 
economic mechanism. This principle of homogeneity 
of transacting groups from the standpoint of moti- 
vation and behaviour is a major basic idea behind 
the division of the economy into four sectors??. The 
accounts thus represent consolidations of the 
accounts of individual transactors. 


31. Systems of National Accounts similar to the 
set described in this section are presented in Richard 
Stone, ‘‘Functions and Criteria of a System of Social 
Accounting’’, in International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth, Income and Wealth, Series I 
(Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1951), pp. 1-74, especially 


pp. 50-54; Ingvar Ohlsson, On National Aagounting 
(Stockholm: Konjunkturinstitutet, 1953), Ch. IV; D.K. 
Burdett, ‘‘Social Accounting in Relation to Economic 


Theory’’, Economic Journal, LXIV (Dec., 1954), 679-697; 
Morris A. Copeland, ‘‘The Feasibility of a Standard 
Comprehensive System of Social Accounts’’, in National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Conference on Research 
in Income and Wealth, Studies in Income and Wealth, 
Vol. XX (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1957), 
pp. 19-95; and United Nations, A System of National 
Accounts and Supporting Tables (New York: United 
Nations, 1953), 


32. A qualifying word needs to be said about the 
non-residents’ sector. Here the principle of grouping 
together transactors in strict accordance to the similarity 
of their economic behaviour cannot be fully applied. This 
is because the transactors involved are in reality the 
business, personal, and government sectors of the 
domestic and international economies, and the motivation 
and behaviour of these sectors are different regardless of 
whether the transactions take place internally or with 
the rest of the world. Thus, while the Canadian treatment 
of setting up a separate sector to segregate transactions 
with non-residents meets the practical test of facilitating 
economic analysis, it represents a departure from the 
formal logic outlined above. 


98. The four sectors are defined as follows: 


Persons: The personal sector includes all persons 
and all private organizations which are not estab- 
lished for the purpose of making a gain, e.g. chari- 
table institutions, municipal hospitals, and univer- 
sities. Private pension funds are also included in 
this sector. (See also paragraphs 120-126.) 


Governments: The government sector includes all 
general government departments and agencies — 
federal, provincial, and municipal — which are non- 
commercial in nature. Government enterprises which 
operate for a profit and are thus similar in their 
motivation to a private business enterprise are 
included in the business sector. Non-budgetary 
activities of governments which do not come within 
the definition of government business enterprise, 
such as transactions arising out of the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund and the old age security fund, 
are included in the government sector. (See also 
paragraphs 136-139.) 


Businesses: The business sector includes all 
transactors which operate for gain, including corpo- 
tations, unincorporated business enterprises, in- 
dependent professional practitioners, and government 
business enterprises. The basic characteristic is 
that these transactors produce goods and services 
for sale at a price which is intended to cover the 
cost of production. There are, however, a few 
special cases in which part of the activity of a 
transactor classified in another sector is considered 
to be business activity. Persons who own resi- 
dential dwellings are assumed to be operating as a 
business enterprise in respect to their housing 
activity whether or not they occupy their own 
premises. Similarly, private non-commercial insti- 
tutions are assumed to be operating as a business 
enterprise when they undertake the construction of 
new buildings. Thus, all non-government capital 
formation is defined to take place in the business 
sector. Government buildings upon which a rent is 
imputed are also classified in this sector in respect 
to imputed net rent and capital consumption al- 
lowances. Expenditure on new government buildings 
is however not classified as business fixed capital 
formation and is included in the government sector 


Non-residents: The non-residents’ sector includes 
the transactions with Canadians of all persons who 
are not normally resident in Canada and of all 
governments and business enterprises located out- 
side of the geographical boundaries of Canada 


TRANSACTIONS 


99. In general, a transaction is any dealing in 
which something is exchanged for money or a claim 
on money. Equivalents of such transactions where 
a medium of exchange is eliminated through a 
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barter transaction or an imputed transaction are 
also included as if a money transaction took place. 
Transactions may be classified into the following 


types: 


(i) transactions in which goods or services pro- 
duced by industries or imported (i.e. excluding 
the services of the factors of production) 
are exchanged for money or claims on money, 


(ii) transactions in which the services of factors 
of production are paid for in money or claims 


on money, 


(iii) transactions in which financial claims (such 
as mortgages and bonds) are exchanged for 
money or claims on money. 


100. In addition to these three types of bilateral 
transactions, a fourth type of transaction must be 
included: 


(iv) transactions in which goods, services, 
money, or claims on money are given with 
none of these items being given in exchange. 
These are known as ‘‘transfer payments’’. 


101. A distinct type of activity from the purchase 
or sale of goods and services is the actual using up 
in the accounting period of goods and services (raw 
materials, fuel, electricity, supplies, and services 
of business enterprises) in the production process 
to produce other goods and services. These flows 
into and out of the production process may be 
termed ‘‘technological input and output flows’’. 
Input flows will differ from purchases of materials 
if raw material inventories change and output flows 
will differ from sales by the change in goods in 
process or inventories of finished goods. 


102. The timing of transactions may create a 
problem if not consistently handled. Entries in 


Account Type of activity 


Production Production 
Income and Income distribution through payments 
expenditure to factors of production 
Income redistribution by means of trans- 
fers (including direct taxes) 
Expenditures by persons, governments, 
and non-residents 
Saving Capital formation and acquisition of 
existing real assets 
Financial Transactions in financial claims, i.e, 
transactions lending or borrowing 


Type of transaction 
(excluding 
balancing item) 


Transaction type (ii) 
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business accounts may occur at two different times 
when a purchase of goods occurs: (i) when the 
goods are delivered (as an account payable) and 
(ii) when the goods are paid for (a deduction from 
cash). Moreover, there may be timing differences 
between these entries and parallel entries on the 
part of the seller, giving rise to statistical dis- 
crepancies. Theoretically, for the measurement of 
Gross National Product, transactions should be 
recorded at the point in time that they become an 
account payable or receivable, i.e. on an ‘‘accrual’’ 
rather than a ‘‘cash’” basis. This is necessary if 
the objective is to produce from these Accounts a 
measure of the value of goods and services pro- 
duced during a given period since production cor- 
responds to accrual rather than cash accounting. In 
practice, however, statistics may not always be 
available on an accrual basis so that portions of 
some items, as is explained in Section A of Part 
III, Sources and Methods, may be on a cash basis. 
In the personal and government sector accounts, 
cash accounting is frequently considered to be 
more appropriate for analytical purposes than the 
accrual basis. 


ACCOUNTS 


103. The transactions enumerated above can be 
organized into four accounts for each of the four 
sectors, each of the first three accounts corre- 
sponding to a grouping of the basic concepts of 
Section B-— production; income and expenditure; 
saving and capital formation?3—and a fourth 
account for financial transactions related to the 
financing of these types of economic activity. 


33. Inventories held by the manufacturer may be 
thought of as being sold to himself and thus included as 
a transaction. 


Balancing item 
(carried down into 
next account) 


Technological input and | Output minus input of intermediate goods 
output flows 


and services = Value added by the sector 


(iv) 


Income minus expenditure = saving of the 
sector 


Saving minus fixed capital formation minus 
value of the physical change in inven- 
tories minus net acquisition of existing 
real assets =net lending to or net bor- 
rowing from other sectors 


OUTLINE OF COMPLETE SET OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


GOVERNMENT SECTOR BUSINESS SECTOR NON-RESIDENTS’ SECTOR TOTALS 


| 32. Purchases of goods and services 42. Output of final goods and 


24. On i 
utput of services produced Output of final goods and 


PRODUCTION ACCOUNT 9. ees of services produced 
Y, 


mestic servants and by go a. on-I i 
(1) Output of final goods and services! private non-commercial CM a digo ee) po Th re ee (aveauite persons (5b) services at factor cost 
institutions (Sa) (b) sold to governments (20b) less imports of goods and 
(c) business gross fixed services 
capital formation (38) 
(d) value of physical change 
in inventories (39) 
(e) sold to non-residents (51) 
(f) less indirect taxes 


plus subsidies (27) 
(41) Output and input of intermediate goods and services 1, Input of intermediate 16, Input of intermediate goods 33, Input of intermediate goods and 43, Output of intermediate good F : 5 
eeeds and services from and services from Baeieas (436) trout oft peduded bye A eeofine Nee Seg pues intermediate goods = essa Dep etapa. 
siness (43a) business (43) (a) by persons i) and services goods and services 
(b) by (Steet Ie (16) 
(c) by business (33) 


+ 


17, Value added at factor 


(ii!) Balance: Value added at factor cost 
cost (25) 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 10, Value added=wages ond Sov aluaiadded lier ete” | a =i | 44 Volucladded= tacomes of - 
v iF Gross domestic product 


salaries recei by salaries received factors of production 
(iv) Value added at factor cost domestic servants and em- government employees a7) employed by business + | fear Saat 
Seal ped Seep a (34) 
allowances | 


(v) Payments to factors of production 3, Factor incomes paid to 11. Factor incomes received by | 18. Factor incomes paid to 26 of gov | : I 
persons (1a) parsons from | pastas P aia) brett pie pensineee 35. Factor, ngowues paid file) 45. re ciot inoue receives (sa) 50. Factor incomes paid to 54. Factor incomes received | National Income plus factor National Income plus factor 
(a) governments adh tania tee buahene (b)ito governments (26) | Canadian residents (1lc, 45) from Canadian residents (35¢) | incomes paid to non-residents a incomes paid to non- 
(b) business sector (35b) (c) to non-residents (54) | less undistributed profits residents less undistributed 
(c) non-residents I profits 
(d) persons 
—— I 


vi) Indirect taxes less subsidies 


4. Transfers to other sectors 


34. Value added at factor cost (44) Gross domestic product at 


actor cost 


12, Transfers from | 19. Transfers to other sectors 28. Transfers from other 36. Transfers to other sectors 46. Transfers from other 1 

(a) direct taxes (28a) (a) business (36b) | (a) interest on public sectors (a) direct taxes (28a) sectors (4b, 198, 196) |) Bs. ah tereson pone sheet (19a) | 
(b) other (28b, 46) (b) government (19a, 19b) debt (12b, 46, 55) (a) direct taxes (4a, 36a) (b) other (12a, 286) i Transfers = Transfers 

(b) other (12b, 46) (b) other (4b, 366) | 


5. Personal expenditure on con- 
sumer goods and services 


produced 
(a) by persons (9) 
(b) by business (42a) 
(c) by non-residents 

(travel expenditure and 


personal remittances) (56b) 


| 37. Gross saving = undistributed 


Srila Cansei cone Napkin 57. Surplus or deficit of Canada National saving Surplus or deficit on 


on current account with non- } current account with 
residents (52) 


allowances (47) 


non-residents 


| 
| 

| 20. Government expenditure on goods 51. Purchases of goods and 56. (a) Goods and services 

i an posices produced (24) services from Canadian sold to Canadian 
(b) by Ea (heas a (42b | business (42e) business (32) 
y Ss ) (b) Canadian travel ex- | 
penditure abroad and : a 

personal remittances (5c) : 
ie 


hese 


13. Net saving (6) 29. Surplus or deficit a7. See Ae Samrrcanial, 52. Surplus or deficit of Canada on | Surplus or deficit on current National saving 
t ‘ % P - 
consumption allowances (37) bd Joe ote ae Be | account with non-residents 
- ex!) 2 | 
(xi) Business gross fixed capital formation? | 38. Gross fixed capital formation (42c) Business gross fixed capital 
formation 
(xil) Change in inventories 39. Value of the physical change ; i 
Sue ro | inven waa CO aie oe 
T 
(xi) Transaction in existing real assets 7. Purchase of existing real assets 14, Sale of existing real assets to 22. Purchase of existing real assets | 30. Sale of existing real assets | 40, Purchase of existing real assets | 48, Sale of existing real assets to isti isti 
SS assets from other (30, 48) other sectors (22, 40) from other 1G rds (14, 48) to other pecions 7, 40) from other fers u (14, 30) other sectors ‘ (7, 22) pokes Paky Ar ee so Hi 
sectors , 
VS at 


58. Net borrowing or Zero (Net lending = net 


(xiv) Balance; Net lending or net borrowing 8. Net lending or net | 23. Net lending or net borrowing (31) 41. Net lending or net borrowing (49) 
borrowing (15) | net lending (53) Korrosang $) 
— ; = —== = = = = a — — S$ —$— oe 
FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS ACCOUNT 
(xv) Lending or borrowing 31, Net lending or net borrowing (23) 49, Net lending or net borrowing (41) | 53. Net borrowing or Zero (Net lending = 
net lending (58) net borrowing) 


Notes: Items in italics do not appear in the published National Accounts, Tables 7-18. 
1. In Lines (1) and (vill) exports and imports of goods and services exclude factor incomes received from or paid to non-residents and in line (viii) government expenditure excludes wages and salaries paid to government employees, which are shown in line (v). 
2. No capital consumption allowances are charged in the personal or government sectors. 
. No capital formation takes place in the personal or government sectors. 

4. In this line are in the business sector, have been subtracted from the credit total of the Line. 
5. In arriving at this zero the credit entry in the non-residents’ sector must be subtracted from the total of the debit entries in Canadian sectors. 

* This line does not add to any significant gate because direct payments of factor incomes are shown in line (v) (see note 1) and interest on the public debt paid to non-residents is in line (vi), If this were not so, line (vill) would add to Gross National 

Expenditure less business gross fixed capital formation and the value of the physical change in inventories. 


15, Net lending or net borrowing (8) 
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104. Theoretically, each of these accounts could 
be constructed for each of the four sectors of the 
economy, yielding an interrelated system of sixteen 
accounts3?4, In practice, as will be explained later, 
this procedure is not carried out completely in the 
Canadian system. An outline of a complete system 
does provide, however, a useful way of describing 
the logic of the sector accounts and provides a 
basis for relating recent developments such as 
inter-industry flow tables and financial transactions 
accounts to the published sector accounts. 


105. An outline of the Accounts appears in the 
accompanying scheme and a description of the main 
features follows with a detailed description of the 
actual Canadian National Accounts beginning in 
paragraph 116. This outline should not be in- 
terpreted aS necessarily representing an ideal 
system but merely as an introduction to the present 
set of sector accounts shown in Tables 17-18 and 
to recent extensions of the accounting system. In 
this outline each group of transactions has been 
numbered. The number in parenthesis after a trans- 
action group refers to the corresponding entry in 
the accounts of another sector or in another account 
of the same sector. In effect, therefore, a double- 
entry set of accounts for the economy has been 
constructed in which each transaction is recorded 
twice. In some cases transactions with two or three 
sectors have been condensed into one entry; for 
example, ‘‘transfers to other sectors’’. In this case, 
three mumbers appear in parenthesis after the 
transaction. In the outline, some transactions are 
printed in italics. This indicates that these items 
do not appear in the published set of National 
Accounts shown in Tables 17-18. In the case of 
items in the production, saving, and financial 
accounts, the reason is that the boundaries of the 
present system do not extend as far backwards or 
forwards as the boundaries of the complete system. 
As will be explained more fully later, the business 
income and expenditure account is replaced in the 
Canadian system by an investment income appropri- 
ation account. Certain items which would appear in 
the business income and expenditure account are 
therefore deleted and replaced in the actual Ac- 
counts by transactions showing the source and 
disposition of investment income. In the published 
Accounts certain transfers (e.g., transfers from 
persons to corporations) are statistically insignifi- 
cant and do not appear. Since there are certain other 
minor differences in presentation it may be neces- 
sary to add together two items to obtain correspond- 
ence between items in the outline and published 
figures. 


106. The production (or operating) account for a 
sector is a technological account which shows on 
the credit side the value of output of goods and 


34. An alternative treatment of the non-residents’ 
sector would be to regard transactions with this sector 
as belonging to the foreign trade accounts of each of the 
three domestic sectors —in other words, to have five 
types of accounts for each of the three domestic sectors. 


services produced by the sector. On the debit side 
is shown the input of intermediate goods and 
services used to produce the output. By inter- 
mediate services is meant services purchased from 
business enterprises such as advertising agencies, 
services of firms of consulting engineers, and so 
forth. Intermediate goods include the materials, 
fuel, electricity, office and process supplies, and 
other goods used in the production process. 


107. In the business sector, the output of final 
goods and services includes sales to persons, sales 
to governments of capital goods or construction 
materials, sales of business to business of fixed 
plant, machinery and equipment, the value of the 
physical change in inventories, and sales to non- 
residents — exports (except factor incomes received 
from non-residents). The output of intermediate 
goods and services represents output which has 
been used during the period for producing other 
goods and services by persons, governments, or 
business. On the debit side of the business sector 
production account is shown all imported goods and 
services (except travel expenditures and income 
paid to non-residents). It is assumed that all such 
imports pass through the business sector (which 
includes trade channels) before going to the final 
user. A second cost of production is the cost of 
intermediate goods and services used in the pro- 
duction process, all of which are assumed to be 
produced by the business sector. One component 
of the market value of output which is shown sepa- 
rately is indirect taxes less subsidies. These 
indirect taxes less subsidies are shown as a nega- 
tive credit in the business sector production account 
and a credit in the government revenue account. 
The balance in the business sector production 
account is therefore the value added at: factor cost 
by this sector. AS was explained in paragraphs 53 
and 72, value added at factor cost is equal to the 
incomes of the factors of production employed by 
the business sector plus capital consumption al- 
lowances35, Further comment on the concept of 
value added at factor costs appears in paragraphs 
183-186. 


108. The production account for the personal 
sector is really a production account for private 
non-commercial institutions and for domestic 
servants. The output of these institutions and 
servants is valued at cost and the total value of 
output is shown as a credit in this account. All 
these services are consumed by the personal sector 
and so an amount equal to this output is shown as 
part of personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services as a debit entry in the personal income 
and expenditure account. The cost of production 
of this output consists of the office and other 


35. If it is desired to have the residual equal net 
income originating in the sector, capital consumption 
allowances can be shown as a separate debit item and 
posted to the credit side of the business sector’s saving 
account. 
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supplies used by the private non-commercial ins ti- 
tutions plus the wages and salaries paid to their 
employees and the wages paid to domestic servants. 
These wages and salaries constitute the value 
added in production by the personal sector. 


109. A similar concept of production applies to the 
government sector. Government for the purpose of 
a production account is considered to be a producer 
of services such as public administration, defence, 
education, and health. Again, these services are 
valued at cost and are shown as if they were 
purchased by governments. The total value of 
government output therefore appears aS a credit 
entry in the government production account and as 
a debit entry in the government income and expendi- 
ture account3®, Cost of production of government 
services consists of the various supplies purchased 
from business, plus the wages and salaries paid to 
government employees, and military pay and al- 
lowances. The last two items constitute the value 
added in production by the government sector. 


110. The table of the inter-industry flow of goods 
and services referred to in a footnote to paragraph 56 
is also a set of production accounts for the econo- 
my. Instead of dividing the economy into the sectors 
which are used in the sector accounts, the inter- 
industry flow table classifies each unit of pro- 
duction (establishment) within the personal, govern- 
ment, and business sectors to the industry in which 
it is classified by the D.B.S., Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual (Ottawa, 1948). The principles 
of industrial classification are explained more fully 
in Section D. It should be noted at this point that 
the primary reason for introducing the production 
account into the description of the sector accounts 
is to show the relation between inter-industry flow 
tables and the sector accounts. The production 
account is normally omitted from a set of sector 
accounts since, as will be explained in Section D, 
industrial classification is more useful than sector 
classification for production studies. 


111. Ina complete scheme in which the production 
account is shown, the value added at factor cost, 
which is the balancing item in the production ac- 
count, is carried down into the income and expendi- 
ture account as a credit entry. In the income and 
expenditure account the earnings of the factors of 
production are distributed to the sectors to which 
they accrue. In addition to the earnings of the 
factors of production, other forms of income must 
be taken into account to arrive at the income out 
of which the expenditure of a sector is made. The 
payments received by the factors of production may 
be transferred to other sectors by means of transfer 
payments, such as payments of direct taxes by 
persons to governments or payments of social 
insurance by governments to persons. In addition, 
the government obtains revenue from indirect taxes 


Bor See footnote to paragraph 138 for a different 
point of view on government production. 


but this is partially offset by the payment of sub- 
sidies. Such transfers of current income are inter- 
sectoral redistributions of income already earned 
in the production process and cancel out when the 
accounts are consolidated over all sectors. Between 
sectors, however, they have important redistributive 
effects37. After allowing for these transfers, the 
allocation of the balance of income in the personal 
and government sectors between expenditure on 
goods and services and saving is shown. In the 
personal sector, saving is ‘‘net’’ since all capital 
consumption allowances are in the business sector. 
In the business sector, all expenditure on goods 
and services is on production account so that the 
income figure that remains after taking into account 
payments to the factors of production and transfer 
payments is the gross saving of the business 
sector. All capital consumption allowances are in- 
cluded ih this residual saving and it is therefore 
said to be ‘‘gross’’. In the non-residents’ income 
and expenditure account, the total debit entries (as 
viewed by non-residents) add up to the total exports 
of goods and services (adjusted to National Accounts 
concepts) from Canada. When imports of goods and 
services, which appear as credit entries, are sub- 
tracted from e::ports, the balance is the surplus or 
deficit of Canada on current account with non- 
residents. 


112. The saving of each sector is then carried 
into the saving account which shows the disposition 
of the saving of each sector. In addition to showing 
the composition of new capital formation which 
took place during the period in the business sector, 
this account also shows the transfers of existing 
real assets (including land) among sectors within 
the economy?8. The balance in the business 
sector’s saving account is the amount by which the 
total of business gross fixed capital formation, 
plus the value of the physical change in inventories, 
plus the net increase in the holding of existing real 
assets by the business sector (or minus the de- 
crease), exceeded or fell short of the saving of the 
business sector. If this total exceeded business 
saving, the saving of other sectors must have made 
resources available for use by the business sector 


during the period. Since all capital formation is 


37. International transfers of inheritances and 
migrants’ funds are included in the financial account as 
capital transfers (see paragraph 50). 


38. Business inventories are excluded from 
existing real assets in this context. Exports and imports 
of used machinery and equipment are included in the 
production and income and expenditure accounts in 
transactions in goods and services with non-residents. 
Purchases of used motor vehicles by persons from 
businesses are included in personal expenditure on goods 
and services while sales of motor vehicles by persons 
to businesses are deducted from this total. When a person 
buys land he is assumed to be acting in a business 
capacity and such a transaction would be treated as a 
purchase by business. Personal transactions in existing 
real assets which would be included in this item are 
restricted therefore to consumer durables, clothing, and 
similar items. Purchases of land by governments from the 
business sector would be a large component of govern- 
ment purchases of existing real assets. 
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defined to take place in the business sector, and 
since purchases and sales of existing real assets 
in the personal and government sectors may fre- 
quently cancel out, the net saving of persons and 
the government surplus may make available re- 
sources which can be used by the business sector. 
In addition resources may also be made available 
by non-residents when a surplus on current account 
occurs. On the other hand, personal saving may be 
negative or there may be a government deficit while 
in the business sector saving may exceed fixed 
capital formation, plus inventory change, plus the 
net acquisition of existing real assets. In this 
situation, the business sector may make resources 
available to other sectors where there is a deficit. 


113. These transfers of resources from one sector 
to another take place mainly by means of the 
transfer of funds through financial intermediaries 
in the capital market. Thus, the fourth account, the 
financial transactions account, shows the trans- 
actions in financial claims by means of which 
funds borrowed to purchase goods and services 
are transferred from one sector to another. These 
transactions give rise to changes in financial 
assets such as bank deposits, mortgages, stocks 
and bonds, and so forth. A financial asset held by 
one sector is by its nature a liability of another 
sector. A purchase of a corporation bond from the 
issuing corporation by a person, for example, would 
increase the bond holdings of persons while in- 
creasing corporate liabilities. The payment for the 
bond would decrease personal bank deposits and 
increase those of the business sector. The net 
balance of these financial transactions is equal to 
the net borrowing or net lending of the sector. In 
the accompanying scheme only this balancing item 
is shown. In a completely articulated financial 


39. Typically in national accounting the saving 
and financial accounts have been consolidated into a 
‘resting’, ‘‘saving and investment’’, or ‘‘capital 
account’’. The financial transactions account has been 
separated from the saving account (which is a ‘‘real’’ 
account in that it includes only transaction in goods and 
services) by L.M. Read. See his article, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of National Transactions Accounts: Canada’s 
Version of or Substitute for Money Flows Accounts’’, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
XXII (Feb., 1957), 42-56. The concept of the financial 
account as an independent account has been mainly a 
result of the development of ‘‘moneyflows’’ or ‘‘flow-of- 
funds’’ accounts. See Morris A. Copeland, 4 Study of 
Moneyflows in the United States (New York, 1952) and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Flow of Funds in the United States, 1939-1953 (Washing- 
ton, 1955). Read’s approach has been to integrate trans- 
actions in goods and services within the existing 
National Accounting framework and develop a separate 
financial transactions account. 


A set of financial transactions accounts for 
the years 1946-1954 have been constructed in a joint 
project undertaken by the research staff of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, the 
Research Department of the Bank of Canada, and the 
Research and Development Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In this presentation of a set of 
expanded National Accounts to include financial trans- 
actions, the production account does not appear, the 
income and expenditure account is called the ‘*current 
transactions account’’, and the saving account is called 
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transactions account the transactions in the various 
types of financial assets giving rise to this net 
balance would be shown39. 


114. In summary, the production account brings 
together all technological input and output flows 
connected with the production of goods and services 
and shows the value added by each sector. The 
income and expenditure account shows the sources 
of income of the sector and the way in which the 
total of all elements of income at the disposal of 
a sector is distributed among expenditure, transfers 
to other sectors, and saving. The saving account 
shows the sources of national saving, its dis- 
position, and the residual amount available for net 
lending or the net borrowing of the sector. The 
financial transactions account shows how changes 
in various types of financial assets and liabilities 
have accounted for the net lending or net borrowing 
of the sector. 


115. If transactions are totalled across, aggregate 
totals for various types of activity are obtained. If 
value added in the production accounts of the three 
Canadian sectors is totalled (line iii), the total 
gross domestic product at factor cost is obtained. 
The total of line (ix) gives national saving. In some 
of the other lines total debits equal total credits 
so that transactions of these types cancel out for 
the economy as a whole. In the consolidation, all 
transactions in intermediate goods and services 
produced by the business sector (line ii), all trans- 
fers (line vii), all purchases and sales of existing 
real assets (line xili), and all financial transactions 
implicit in line (xv) cancel out. It should be noted 
that these totals are not the same as those ap- 
pearing in Tables 19 and 20. In the latter tables 
totals are taken by sectors, while the totals in the 
outline are for types of activity over all sectors. 


the ‘‘investment transactions account’’ and conceptually 
a separate ‘‘financial transactions account’’ is dis- 
tinguished. The last account shows changes in the stocks 
of various financial claims held by each sector, dis- 
tinguishing nine groups of financial transactions: (i) 
currency and deposits, (ii) charge accounts and instalment 
credit, (iii) loans, (iv) claims on associated enterprises, 
(v) mortgages, (vi) bonds, (vii) stocks, (viii) insurance 
and pensions, and (ix) foreign inheritances and migrants’ 
funds. For the investment transactions account and the 
financial transactions account, the business sector is 
sub-divided into unincorporated business, non-financial 
corporations, government non-financial business enter- 
prises, banking, life insurance, and other financial 
institutions. The government sector is sub-divided into 
federal, provincial, and municipal sectors. The Accounts 
are being published as an appendix by L.M. Read, S.J. 
Handfield-Jones, and F.W. Emmerson, ‘‘National Trans- 
actions Accounts, 1946-1954’’ to Wm.C. Hood, Babee 
of Economic Activity in Canada (a study to be publishe 

for the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects by the Queen’s Printer). 


Financial transactions for the personal sector 
were presented in a paper by D.J.R. Humphreys, ‘‘Personal 


Saving in Canada: Direct Estimates 1939-1953’', in 
American Statistical Association, Proceedings of the 
Business and Economics Statistics Section, 1954, pp. 


907-214. Balance of payments statistics have long been 
a source of statistics on financial transactions with 
non-residents; see, for example, D.B.S., The Canadian 
Balance of International Payments in the Post-War 
Years, 1946-1952 (Ottawa, 1953). 
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THE SIX ACCOUNTS PUBLISHED 
IN CANADA 


116. The diagram below portrays a _ complete 
system of sixteen accounts (represented by the 
small squares). The lines surrounding the saving 
and financial transactions accounts represent a 
consolidation of these two accounts over all four 
sectors into a single consolidated national saving 
account which is made in the Canadian National 


PRODUCTION 


—— 


INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 


SAVING 


FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


117. The Canadian system of accounts thus con- 
sists of: 


(a) an income and expenditure account for the 
personal sector; 


(b) a revenue and expenditure account for the 
government sector; 


(c) a business operating account which is a pro- 
duction account in which all transactions in 
intermediate goods and services are cancelled 
out and in which the returns to the factors of 
production are explicitly shown. This account 
therefore shows some items which are shown 
in the business income and expenditure account 
in the system discussed in paragraphs 106-111, 


GOVERNMENTS 


coer ee 


Accounts. The production accounts for persons, 
governments, and non-residents are shown with 
dotted lines to indicate that these three accounts 
do not appear in the Canadian system. As was 
mentioned earlier, the analytical interest is in 
production accounts for industries (see Section D) 
not for sectors. The business income and expendi- 
ture account also does not appear in the Canadian 
system and is replaced by an investment income 
appropriation account. 


BUSINESS NON-RESIDENTS 
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(d) a revenue and expenditure account for the non- 
residents’ sector; 


(e) an investment income appropriation account in 
which the investment income originating in the 
business and non-residents’ sectors are brought 
together and then disbursed to the receiving 
sectors; 


(f) a consolidated national saving account for all 
sectors. Since net lending equals, net borrowing 
for the whole economy (including transactions 
with non-residents), all financial transactions 
cancel out in this consolidated account as do 
all transactions in existing real assets. 
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118. The omission of the production accounts for 
persons and governments does not affect the de- 
velopment of the personal and government income 
and expenditure accounts. Instead of value added 
being carried into this account from the production 
account, it is simply introduced directly as wages 
and salaries or military pay and allowances. 


119. If the income and expenditure accounts are 
consolidated for the four sectors, then, in con- 
junction with the national saving account, Tables 
1 and 2 can be derived. This is done in Tables 19 
and 20. Thus, while Tables 1 and 2 are frequently 
thought of as independent tables, they may appropri- 
ately be considered as being derived from a con- 
solidation of sets of transactions in goods and 
services among sectors. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
ACCOUNT 


120. In addition to persons, the personal sector 
includes private non-commercial institutions and 
private pension funds. The treatment of insurance 
companies and similar institutions also requires 
explanation here. 


(a) Private Non-Commercial Institutions 


121. Private non-commercial institutions are 
defined as institutions whose service charges are 
not expected to cover expenses and which are not 
treated as part of the government sector, e.g., 
municipal, lay and religious hospitals; universities; 
labour unions; professional organizations; fraternal 
societies; and charitable institutions*°. The revenue 
of non-commercial institutions consists of fees; 
gifts from government, business and individuals; 
and investment income. The value of their services 
cannot be taken as equivalent to the fees received, 
as in the case of an ordinary business enterprise, 
since these do not usually cover expenses and, in 
fact, are not designed to do so. Nor is it logical 
to assume that the value of their services is equiva- 
lent to the total of fees and gifts received, since 
the amount of gifts does not correspond in any 
sense to services received by the donor or by the 
community as a whole. 


122. The solution of measuring their contribution 
to national output is to regard private non-com- 
mercial institutions as ‘‘associations of individu- 
als’’ who provide these services collectively to the 
community. The operating expenses of these in- 
stitutions are then regarded as expenditure of the 
‘association of individuals’’ and are included in 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services. Wages and salaries paid to the employees 
of these institutions are included in the National 
Income. The investment income of these institutions 


40. As a result of statistical difficulties some of 
these institutions may be, at present, included in the 
business sector instead of in the personal sector on the 
income side of the Accounts. 


is regarded as if it accrues collectively to the 
association of individuals and is included with the 
investment income of persons. Thus, the saving of 
these institutions is consolidated with personal 
saving. Gifts from governments and from business 
are included with transfer payments to persons. 


(b) Insurance Companies 


123. The cost of all types of insurance purchased 
by persons (life, accident, sickness, theft, personal 
property*!, casualty, and automobile) cannot be 
measured by simply taking the payments (premiums) 
for such insurance as equal to the price of these 
insurance services, since the premiums include 
moneys to be disbursed (claims) either in the same 
year or in future years to claimants. Since a portion 
of premiums and claims constitutes merely an intra- 
sectoral redistribution of income, premiums and 
claims are ignored in the accounts. The cost of the 
service of the institutions which facilitate this 
process of redistribution is measured by their ad- 
ministrative expenses, i.e. premiums minus claims, 
which are included in personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services. 


124. Life insurance companies and fraternal 
societies have, however, an additional character- 
istic which must be considered in their treatment 
in the National Accounts. These institutions not 
only redistribute income of persons but also perform 
a saving function on behalf of persons. The personal 
savings accumulated in the life insurance group 
give rise to investment income which accrues on 
behalf of individuals. In order not to omit this 
investment income from personal income, life 
insurance companies are treated as °‘associations 
of individuals’’in so far as their investment function 
is concerned and their investment income is in- 
cluded in ‘‘interest, dividends, and net rental 
income of persons’’. The administrative expenses 
of life insurance companies include the investment 
expenses of these companies, i.e., a ‘‘fee’’ which 
persons pay to the insurance companies for the 
management of their investments. 


125. It should be noted, therefore, that the payment 
for the services of insurance companies constitutes 
the purchase of these services from the business 
sector and all factor incomes arising from this 
service activity originate in the business sector. 


(c) Private Pension Funds4 2 


126. Wages and salaries paid to persons are cal- 
culated for the National Accounts’ before the 
deduction of employee contributions to such funds 


41. It should be remembered that fire and other 
insurance on immovable property is bought by persons in 
their capacity as landlords, not as consumers, and is 
therefore treated as business expenditure, not personal 
expenditure. 

42. Statistics on the financial operations of trusteed 
pension funds in Canada for 1952 and 1953 were published 
in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 54, Surve Be Canadian 
Trusteed Pension Funds, 1953 (Ottawa, 1955). 
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while the employers’ contributions are included in 
supplementary labour income. The payments into 
private pension funds are, therefore, consolidated 
in the figure of personal saving. On the other hand, 
employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds are treated 
by the government as non-budgetary revenue. To be 
consistent with the treatment of these funds as 
non-budgetary revenue by the government, they are 
regarded in the National Accounts as part of the 
government surplus and not as personal saving (see 
item 1(d) of paragraph 130). Interest credited to 
persons on federal government annuities and the 
investment income on private pension funds are 
treated similarly to the investment income of life 
insurance companies and are included in personal 
income and therefore in personal saving. 


(d) Personal Income*? 


127. Personal income measures all income re- 
ceived by Canadian residents and includes factor 
incomes of persons; transfer payments received by 
persons, such as family allowances and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits; and types of investment 
income, such as described above, accumulated on 
behalf of persons by life insurance companies, 
private pension funds, and similar institutions. It 
excludes incomes of the factors of production which 
are not paid out to persons, such as undistributed 
corporation profits and profits of government enter- 
prises. In the case of farm operators and other 
unincorporated businesses, however, the whole net 
income is included in personal income since it is 


43. Income size distributions of the cash incomé 

components of the income of non-farm families and un- 
attached individuals have been prepared for the years 
1951, 1954, and 1955 and published in D.BS. Reference 
Paper No. 52, Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in 
Canada by Size, 1951 (Ottawa, 1954); Reference Paper 
No. 66, Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada b 
Size, 1954 (Ottawa, 1956); and Reference Paper No. 80, 
Incomes, Liquid Assets, and Indebtedness of Non-Farm 
Families in Canada, 1955 (Ottawa, 1958). Reference 
Papers No. 52 and 66 also include size distributions of 
incomes of non-farming individuals. 
; These income size distributions exclude 
imputed income such as labour income received in kind, 
imputed net rents of owner-occupied houses, and imputed 
banking services to individuals. Also excluded are com- 
ponents of personal income which are not received during 
the year such as employer contributions to pension funds, 
the investment income of life insurance companies, and 
the investment income of industrial pension funds. On the 
other hand the size distributions include some income 
not in personal income such as annuity payments and 
retirement pensions. The size distributions include, as 
does personal income, the entire net income of unincorpo- 
rated business, whether or not it is actually withdrawn 
from the business. See pages 36-37 of Reference Paper 
No. 66 for further comments on the relationship of the 
size distribution to personal income. 

Reference Paper No. 80 also includes statistics 
on selected liquid assets and indebtedness items of non- 
farm families cross-classified by income levels. 

A survey of research on income size distri- 
bution statistics in Canada to 1955 is given in Simon A. 
Goldberg and Jenny R. Pololuk, ‘‘Income Size Distri- 
bution Statistics and Research in Canada: A Survey and 
pine ade a pele dere Association for Re- 

n Income and Wealth, Income i 
VI (London, 1957), pp. 155-201. ped ent eee 


not statistically feasible to separate withdrawals 
for personal use from amounts retained in the 
business ‘44. 


128. The derivation of personal income from 
National Income is shown in Table 3, and in the 
personal income account, Table 7, the main com- 
ponents of personal income are shown‘’. It should 
be noted that the item ‘‘net income received by 
farm operators from farm production’’ differs from 
the accrued net income shown in Table 1 in that it 
excludes the adjustment which was made to take 
account of the accrued earnings of farm operators 
arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers. 


129. It may be mentioned that in the sector ac- 
counts the cross-articulation of certain flows with 
other sectors necessitates an even finer breakdown 
of the main components of personal income than the 
analytical demands of the personal income and ex- 
penditure account as such would demand. Thus, in 
order to cross-articulate the item ‘‘wages, salaries, 
and supplementary labour income’’ with other 
sectors, it has to be broken down by originating 
sector, while expenditure on consumer goods and 
services has to be shown in such a way that the 
expenditures can be directly identified with the 
revenues of other sectors. 


130. The definitions of the items comprising 
personal income follow: 


Item 1. (a) Includes wages, salaries, and supple- 
mentary labour income paid to residents 
of Canada (or those temporarily abroad) 
by incorporated and _ unincorporated 
private businesses, independent profes- 
sionals, and government business enter- 
prises. Wages and salaries include 
payments in kind and bonuses and com- 
missions and are_ reckoned _ before 
deduction of income taxes and employee 
contributions to pension and social 
insurance funds. Supplementary labour 
income consists of other employers’ 
contributions that are regarded as pay- 
ment for employees’ services, e.g. 
employer contributions to pensions. 


(b) Includes wages, salaries, and supple- 
mentary labour income paid by govern- 
ment agencies, other than government 
business enterprises. Wages and salaries 


44, An inventory valuation adjustment should be 
made to personal income but it is not possible, as yet, 
to divide the total adjustment shown in Table 1 into the 
portion relating to corporation profits and the portion 
relating to unincorporated business incomes. 


45. The item ‘‘net bad debt losses of corporations’’ 
is no longer included in personal income since it is not 
a true transfer payment. The transfer is not at the dis- 
cretion of the transferor but the transferee. The item is 
considered to be much closer to a valuation adjustment 
like theft losses and thereforé not part of personal 
income. The amount of bad debt allowances of corpo- 
rations is shown in a footnote to Table 51. 


eal 


Item 2. 


Item 3. 


Item 4. 
Item 5. 


Item 6. 


of certain non-commercial institutions, 
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such aS municipal hospitals and _ pro- 
vincial universities, are excluded. Wages 
and salaries paid by government business 
enterprises are included under l(a) and 
salaries and wages of non-commercial 
institutions under l(c). 

(c) Includes wages of domestic servants and 
salaries paid by private non-commercial 
institutions. It includes wages and sala- 
ties of employees of certain non-commer- 
cial institutions under government super- 
vision, namely municipal hospitals and 
provincial universities. See item 1(b). 


(d) Employer and employee contributions to 
social insurance and government pension 
funds are, aS explained above, treated 
as government revenue. They are, there- 
fore, deducted in this account. The out- 
payments of these funds, however, are 
revenue of persons in the year in which 
they are made and they appear under 
transfer income, item 6(a). Outpayments 
from private pension funds are _ inter- 
personal transfers which cancel out in 
this account. 


In addition to cash payments this item in- 
cludes estimates for food and clothing 
supplied in kind. 


This item is calculated before income and 
excess profits taxes, and excludes earnings 
from sources other than the proprietor’s 
business. It would be preferable to separate 
withdrawals for personal use from earnings 
retained in the business and to include only 
the former part here, but this is not statisti- 
cally possible. The item excludes the 
‘‘adjustment on grain transactions’’. 


See item 3. 


This item includes the interest, dividends, 
and net rental income of persons from 
Canadian business and from non-residents: 
interest on the public debt received by 
persons; and the imputed net rent on owner- 
occupied dwellings. From 1950 on, corpo- 
rations were allowed to capitalize that part 
of their earned surplus on which a fifteen 
per cent elective tax had been paid. Stock 
dividends issued against this surplus and 
estimated to have been redeemed by persons 
are included in personal income. 


(a) Includes elements of personal income 
which are not earnings from the pro- 
duction of goods and services, e.g. 
family allowances, old age pensions, 
veterans’ gratuities, grants to private 
non-commercial institutions, outpayments 
of social insurance and government 
pension funds. See also item 1(d). 


(b) Charitable donations by corporations 
are treated as transfers from the busi- 
ness sector to the personal sector. 


131. If direct taxes (including income taxes and 
succession duties) paid by persons are deducted 
from personal income, the disposable income of 
persons is obtained (shown explicitly in Table 3). 
This represents the amount out of which personal 
expenditure on goods and services is made — the 
unconsumed residual being personal net saving. 
Personal saving is said to be net to indicate that 
it excludes the capital consumption allowances of 
unincorporated business which remain in the 
business sector. Personal income includes the 
net income of unincorporated business and therefore 
personal saving includes the change in the book 
value of the inventories of unincorporated business. 
Since farm inventories are sometimes large and 
change markedly from year to year, the amount of 
the change in farm inventories is shown in Table 3 
so that personal net saving excluding the change in 
farm inventories can be derived. 


132. The content of the items comprising the 
disposition of personal income is as follows: 


Item 8. (a) In addition to personal income taxes this 
item includes excess profits taxes paid 
by unincorporated businesses. 


(b) Succession duties are normally con- 
sidered a current receipt by government. 
If such duties are to be included in the 
government surplus, they must be de- 
ducted from personal income (i.e. treated 
as a current payment by persons rather 
than a capital transfer) in arriving at 
personal saving or a source of saving 
will be counted twice in the national 
saving account. 


(c) Includes motor vehicle licences, radio 
licences, marriage licences, fines and 
penalties, etc., paid by persons. 


Item 9. In the sector analysis, personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services must be 
broken down according to the sector from 
which the goods and services are purchased. 


(a) This item includes all purchases by 
persons from Canadian business. It is 
derived residually by deducting purchases 
from persons (wages and salaries paid to 
domestic servants and employees of 
private non-commercial institutions) and 
purchases from _ non-residents (travel 
expenditure and other personal expendi- 
ture abroad) from total personal expendi- 
ture on consumer goods and services. 
Expenditures by persons on consumer 
durables such as automobiles and refrig- 
erators are included but purchases of 
houses are excluded. From total personal 
expenditure has been deducted the value 
of used goods sold by persons to 
business and the value of trade-ins. 
Intra-personal transactions in used 
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including those effected 
in second-hand goods, 


merchandise, 
through dealers 
are excluded. 
(5) See item l(c). 
(c) The figures of ‘‘travel expenditures’’ as 
published in The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments, less an estimate 
of business expenditure contained in 
this item, are used to represent total 
personal expenditure abroad, exclusive 
of personal remittances abroad and 
expenditure by Canadian service men 
abroad. See also notes to 19(a) and 30. 


(d) Includes personal remittances abroad 
and expenditure by Canadian armed 
forces abroad. 


Item 10. This item is estimated residually by 
deducting from personal income thé sum 
of personal direct taxes and personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and 
services. The figure includes the change 
in the book value of unincorporated 
business inventories as well as the refund- 
able portion of income and personal excess 
profits taxes‘4$. 


133. Table 47 shows the function or purpose of the 
various components of personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services in current dollars and 
Table 48 gives a similar breakdown in constant 
(1949) dollars. Notes on the classification of the 
detail of the items appearing in Table 47 appear 
in Section D of Part III, Sources and Methods. 


(f) Imputed Items Included in Personal Expenditure 


134. A number of imputed items are included in 
personal expenditure on goods. and services (see 
Table 49). These imputed items are also included 
in the appropriate components of the Gross National 
Product in Table 1 as follows: 


(i) In wages salaries, and supplementary income: 
food issued to employees in lieu of or in 
addition to wages; 
lodging in houses, ships, hotels, etc., fur- 
nished in lieu of or in addition to wages. 


(ii) in military pay and allowances: 
food issued to members of the armed forces 
in lieu of or in addition to pay and allow- 
ances; 
clothing issued to members of the armed 
forces in lieu of or in addition to pay and 
allowances. 


(iii) in rent, interest, and miscellaneous invest- 
ment income: 


imputed net rent on owner-occupied resi- 
dential dwellings; 


46. For further discussion of personal disposable 
income see Clarence L. Barber, ‘‘The Concept of Dis- 
posable Income’’, Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, XV (1949), 227-229, and the reply by 
Simon A. Goldberg, /bid., 539-542. 


estimated value of services rendered by 
banks and similar institutions to persons 
without specific charge, i.e. imputed bank 
interest. 


(iv) in accrued net income of farm operators from 
farm production: 
farm consumed farm produce; 
fuel wood cut and used on farms. 


(v) in capital consumption allowances: 
imputed capital consumption allowances for 
owner-occupied residential dwellings. 


(g) Geographical Distribution of Personal Income 


135. Table 28 and Tables 31-35 contain distri- 
butions of personal income and its main components 
by provinces and for the territories. (As a result of 
statistical difficulties, figures for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are included with British 
Columbia prior to 1951.)The components are defined 
in the same manner as in Table 7; thus, the net 
income received by farm operators from farm pro- 
duction excludes the accrued earnings of farm 
operators arising out of the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers and is therefore different 
from the figure in Table 1. Distributions of some 
components — military pay and allowances, chari- 
table contributions from corporations — are not 
published separately; thus, the components do not 
add to the total. Table 30 presents personal dis- 
posable income, i.e. personal income less direct 
taxes. In Table 29 personal income per person is 
obtained by dividing the personal income aggregate 
by the population of Canada as of June 1 (for inter- 
censal years). See Table I of Appendix A of Part I 
for these population figures. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ACCOUNT 


(a) Government Non-Commercial Activities. vs. 
Government Business Enterprises 


136. The government departments and agencies 
which are included in the government sector may be 
regarded as a class of non-commercial institutions 
since the government sector includes all government 
activities except those performed by government 
business enterprises. The transactions of govern- 
ment business enterprises are regarded as being 
more Similar in terms of motivation to the business 
sector of the economy than to the government sector 
and are therefore classified in the business sector. 
The distinction between government non-commercial 
and government business enterprise is not always 
clear-cut, but for the most part reasonable classifica- 
tion can be made on the basis of the following criteria: 


(i) Does the agency operate on a self-sustaining 
profit and loss basis by setting a price for its 
services which is calculated to cover cost? 


(ii) Does the agency maintain an independent 
accounting system which permits the charging 
of specific elements of cost against the 
revenue of the agency? 


~ ch a ee 
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137. All transactions of government business 
enterprises are consolidated with those of private 
business in the business operating account. Govern- 
ment business enterprises include agencies such 
as the Canadian National Railways, the Bank of 
Canada, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the federal Post Office Department4’, provincial 
liquor commissions, and municipal water works. 
The operation of government-owned buildings is 
treated as a business activity and is included in 
the business sector, the imputed net rent on these 
buildings being part of the profits of government 
business enterprises while the imputed capital 
consumption allowances are consolidated with 
other business capital consumption allowances. 
The construction of government buildings is, how- 
ever, included in government gross fixed capital 
formation. 


138. The government sector thus contains all 
general government departments and agencies in- 
cluding such agencies as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, municipal schools, and provincial and 
federal government hospitals. The services of these 
government departments and agencies cannot be 
measured by the selling price of the services since, 
in general, governments render services to the com- 
munity without a specific charge being made. More- 
over, taxes cannot be taken as a realistic approxi- 
mation of the value of these services. The value of 
government services is therefore measured by the 
expenses incurred in rendering them. All the govern- 
ment expenditure incurred in the provision of 
services both to business and to persons for which 
no specific charge is made is included in Gross 
National Expenditure; the corresponding factor and 
other costs are included in the National Income and 
in other components of the Gross National Product48, 
On the other hand, where specific fees charged for 
government services are already included in personal 
expenditure (for example, fees paid to government 


47. Post Office buildings are financed out of 
general government revenue and expenditure on Post 
Office buildings is therefore included in general govern- 
ment expenditure. 


48. It has been argued that part of the government 
product should be treated as intermediate output supplied 
free of charge to the business sector and that the National 
Income should be reduced by the amount of government 
intermediate output. In defence it has been pointed out 
that goods and services provided without charge to 
business firms are not an element of cost to them and, 
under competitive conditions, are not, therefore, a com- 
ponent of the market value of business output. Unless 
some identity between business taxes and goods fur- 
nished to business by government is assumed, it cannot 
be contended that the provision of free government 
services to business constitutes duplication in business 
output. Because the factor costs incurred by government 
are not included in factor costs incurred by private 
business, factor costs incurred by government must be 
included to arrive at total National income unless vast 
segments of production and income recorded in the 
economic system are to be left out of the National 
Accounts because they do not constitute capital formation 
or the flow of final goods to individuals. Government 
purchases consist essentially of goods and services 
provided on behalf ot tne community as a whole, which it 


operated hospitals) or in the prices of goods and 
services sold by business (for example, grain 
inspection and weighting fees), these receipts are 
deducted from government expenditure on goods and 
services to avoid double counting. 


(b) Government Revenue 


139. Table 9 shows the combined revenue of 
federal, provincial, and municipal governments. The 
tax revenue consists of direct taxes on persons; 
direct taxes on corporations; withholding taxes on 
interest, dividends, rents, and royalties paid to non- 
residents by governments and business; and indirect 
taxes. Personal and corporation income taxes and 
the general manufacturers sales tax all include the 
two per cent old age security tax. Government 
investment income consists of interest, including 
intra-governmental interest payments, and profits 
of government business enterprises. These profits 
are transferred from the business sector in which 
government business enterprises are classified4?. 
Extra-budgetary items also appear as government 
revenue, such as employer and employee contri- 
butions to social insurance funds and government 
pension funds. 


140. The item ‘‘direct taxes — corporations’’ is 
divided into two parts: (i) the amount actually 
collected during the period by the federal and 
provincial governments (including the two per cent 
old age security tax), and (ii) the difference be- 
tween this amount and the accrued federal tax 
liabilities of corporations. At the provincial level, 
no adjustment to an accrual basis is made, it being 
assumed that there is a close correspondence 
between the collections and the accrual basis. A 
difficult problem in presentation of the sector ac- 
counts is created by fact that federal income tax 
collections and corporate liabilities may not cor- 
respond closely in amount. The business sector is 


has been found better to secure collectively instead or 
individually. They should therefore be included in a 
measure of the total goods and services produced to 
satisfy the needs of the members of the community. The 
problem of government services to business is really a 
problem of comparing situations over periods of time 
where the ratio of such services to the final output of 
business has changed rather than one of measuring short- 
run changes in the level of output. For a further dis- 
cussion see Simon Kuznets, ‘‘Discussion of the New 
Department of Commerce Income Series’’, Review of 
Economics and Statistics, XXX (Aug., 1948), 155-163, 
and the reply by Messrs. Gilbert, Jaszi, Denison, and 
Schwartz, /bid., 179-193. This problem is also discussed 
in Ohlsson, op. cit., and by various other writers. 


49. The undistributed earnings of the Canadian 
Wheat Board are, however, left in the business sector 
since they are part of the accrued net income of farmers. 


The profits of provincial liquor commissions 
are included in the profits of government business enter- 
prises. A part of these profits might be properly described 
as an indirect tax. If this were done the National Income 
would be lowered, but the Gross National Product at 
market prices would be unchanged. It would be both 
difficult and arbitrary to separate the profit element from 
the indirect tax element. 
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on an accrual basis; thus the accrued tax liability 
is a proper expenditure item to include in this 
account to arrive at business gross saving. On the 
other hand, taxes are a transfer payment and trans- 
fers are usually shown in the sector accourts on a 
cash basis. Moreover, the analysis of government 
accounts usually is made on a cash basis. The 
inclusion of the excess of tax liabilities over 
collections in government revenue means that this 
amount is included in the government surplus. In 
the short-run, the excess of tax liabilities over 
payments by corporations represents funds which 
the corporation may use for short-term purposes. 
In the analysis of corporate saving and capital 
formation, however, the accrual basis seems more 
appropriate. This breakdown of corporation direct 
taxes into thesetwo components enables the analyst 
to rearrange the accounts in accordance with which- 
ever treatment is preferred for a particular analysis. 


141. Further explanations or cross references of 
the items contained in government revenue are as 
follows: 


Item 12. (a) See item &a). 
(b) See item 8(b). 
(c) See item 8(c). 


Item 13. (a) Includes corporate income and excess 
profits taxes on a cash basis. The 
refundable portion of the excess profits 
tax is excluded. Adjustments have been 
made for renegotiation of war contracts 
and conversion to a calendar year basis. 

(b) This item is the excess of accrued tax 
liabilities over taxes actually paid to 
the government. 


Item 14. These are withholding taxes on interest, 
dividends, rents, and royalties paid to 
non-residents. 


Item 15. Indirect taxes represent a part of the market 
prices of goods and services which do not 
appear in factor costs. In contrast to 
direct taxes which are levied on net in- 
come, indirect taxes are deductible from 
gross revenue as business costs, e.g., real 
property taxes, excise and sales taxes. 


Item 16. (a) Includes interest on advances to public 
utilities and foreign governments and 
earnings of sinking funds and other 
public funds such as social insurance 
and pension funds. See also item 20(a). 

(b) Includes net profits of government 
business enterprises such as Canadian 
National Railways, provincial public 
utilities, and the imputed net rent on 
government-owned buildings. 


Item 17. See item 1(d). 


142. Government revenues by leve! of government 
are contained in Table 36. More detail on direct 
taxes is in Tables 38 and 39, on indirect taxes in 
Table 40, on investment income in Table 41, and 
on employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds in Table 42. 


(c) Government Expenditure 


143. Government expenditure, in addition to ex- 
penditure on goods and services, includes transfers 
of interest to other sectors (or back to itself), 
transfer payments such as family allowances and 
pensions to persons, and government subsidies on 
goods and services which are an offset to costs in 
the business sector. 


144. The content of these items is as follows: 


Item 19, (a) This item embraces all purchases from 
Canadian business. It is derived residu- 
ally by deducting purchases from the 
personal sector (wages and salaries and 
military pay) and the non-residents’ 
sector (direct military expenditure 
abroad during the Second World War) 
from the total of government expenditure 
on goods and services. It may be noted 
that government purchases allowed for 
official travel, maintenance of embas- 
sies, etc., should be included with 
purchases from the non-resident sector. 
It was not feasible, however, to make 
this adjustment (which is known to be 
relatively small) and it is therefore 
included with purchases from Canadian 
business. Government expenditure for 
gifts abroad (mutual aid, UNRRA, and 
military relief) is included here. 

(bi) See item 1(b). 

(bii) See item 2. 

(c) This item includes expenditure for the 
maintenance of Canadian armed forces 
abroad during the Second World War 
(exclusive of military pay and allow- 
ances which are included under 19(bii) 
above) and purchases of military equip- 
ment and facilities from other countries. 

Item 20. (a) This is interest on the public debt and it 
includes interest paid by government to 
government and it is necessary to de- 
duct interest revenue item 16(a) to ap- 
proximate the net transfer to the private 
sectors. See also note to item 16(a) 
above. 

(b) See note to item 6(a). 


Item 21. Subsidies represent amounts contributed by 
government toward current costs of pro- 
duction. Accordingly, they are treated as 
offsets to indirect taxes collected by 
government (see item 29(b)). 


145. Further detail on government expenditure by 
levels of government is in Table 37, on expenditure 
on goods and services in Table 43, on transfer pay- 
ments in Table 44, on subsidies in Table 45, and 


on transfers to other levels of government in Table 
46, 


146. In Table 43 government gross fixed capital 
formation is shown in a footnote because the items 
that enter into it are contained in more than one of 
the items shown in the main table. When the govern- 
ment itself constructs a building or a portion of a 
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road, it hires workers to whom a wage is paid and 
it purchases building materials. The total cost of 
the item which enters into the capital formation 
figure is therefore the sum of wages and salaries 
paid to its own labour force by a government for 
doing the work plus the other goods and services 
purchased from the business sector. As explained 
in Section B, the net purchases by government com- 
modity agencies (excluding government business 
enterprises) are not considered to be inventories 
for purposes of the National Accounts. 


(d) Surplus or Deficit 


147. The residual obtained by subtracting govern- 
ment expenditure from government revenue is the 
government surplus or, if negative, the deficit (item 
22). This is not the conventional budgetary deficit 
or surplus since government revenue and expendi- 
ture have been adjusted to conform with the basic 
definitions incorporated in the National Accounts. 
The budgetary accounting statements of fiscal year 
revenue and expenditure have been amended to 
exclude purely bookkeeping transactions as well 
as the purchase and sale of existing capital assets. 
Non-budgetary transactions such as employer and 
employee contributions to, and transfer payments 
from, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and government pension funds, have been 
added, and for later years the figures are adjusted 
to a calendar year basis. Further, the surpluses or 
deficits of government enterprises are included. 


148. Some of the more substantial adjustments to 
the federal accounts are as follows: elimination of 
reserve for possible losses on active assets, elimi- 
nation of reserves for veterans’ conditional benefits, 
elimination of expenditures charged with respect to 
the assumption of Newfoundland debt, elimination 
of expenditures charged with respect to shipment of 
Second World War military equipment toEurope under 
the North Atlantic Treaty, elimination of write-down 
of active assets to non-active account, allocation 
of war refunds to prior years, adjustment of corpo- 
rate taxes to an accrual basis, elimination of sales 
of war assets, and exclusion of non-defence capital 
assistance allowances. Government loans or ac- 
cumulation of gold or foreign exchange are not in- 
cluded with government expenditure. Areconciliation 
statement between the two sets of surplus or deficit 
figures is given in Table 53. 


BUSINESS OPERATING ACCOUNT 


149. The business operating account summarizes 
the transactions of business enterprises. Purchases 
by one business from another are eliminated except 
for purchases for gross fixed capital formation and 
the value of the change in inventories. Broadly 
speaking, all economic units selling goods and 
services on a profit basis are included under the 
category of business — incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated private business, farms, landlords, self- 
employed professionals, and government business 


enterprises. As explained above, home-owners are 
regarded as landlords who rent to themselves and 
their landlord activity is therefore included in the 
business sector. Interest on mortgages on resi- 
dential dwellings is therefore treated as investment 
income originating in the business sector. The 
business operating account includes only operating 
revenues and expenditures and, consequently, in- 
vestment income received from the other sectors is 
shown in the investment income appropriation 
account. Receipts and outlays of private pension 
funds do not form part of the revenue of the business 
sector but are consolidated with the personal 
account. 


(a) Banks 


150. One type of business which required special 
treatment is the banking industry, i.e. chartered 
banks, savings banks, and similar institutions. The 
usual way of measuring income originating in an 
industry is by adding together all payments made by 
the industry to the factors of production (wages, 
salaries, interest, rents, and profits before taxes) 
and subtracting interest received. The latter are 
subtracted in order to get a measure of net factor 
use, Since these non-operating revenues are in- 
cluded in profits. It was noted, however, that when 
this procedure was applied to the banking industry 
the resulting figure of income originating was 
usually very small or negative. This fact suggested 
that the conventional ptocedure of estimating in- 
come originating in an industry is not applicable to 
institutions such as banks. 


151. If some of the payments for factor use by an 
industry are made, not in the form of a money pay- 
ment, but in the form of a service without specific 
charge, then the usual procedure of calculating 
income originating in the industry results in under- 
estimation by an amount equal to the value of this 
service. Banks fall into this class of industry. Part 
of their disbursements of interest to depositors for 
use of ‘‘capital’’ is made in the form of services to 
depositors without specific charge, and this amount 
does not appear in the figure of income originating 
in banking unless specifically imputed. Accordingly, 
imputations have been made in order to account for 
the value of these services provided without spe- 
cific charge to persons and governments, thus 
increasing the level of National Income by the 
amount of the imputation. 


(b) Business Operating Revenue 


152. The items comprising business operating 
revenue are defined as follows: 


Item 24. (a) See item 9(a). 

(b) See item 19(a). 

(c) All expenditure in Canada on new con- 
struction and new machinery and equip- 
ment, by private or government business 
enterprises and home owners, is in- 
cluded here. Government expenditure 
on roads, public buildings, and other 
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new durable assets (other than expendi- 
ture by government business enterprises) 
is not included here but appears in 
government expenditure on goods and 
services (item 19). An estimate of 
capital expenditure charged to current 
account is included with new con- 
struction, new machinery and equipment 
(see item 29(c)). 


(d) The book value of inventories is deflated 


to remove the effect of price changes 
and the derived ‘‘physical’’ change is 
then valued at average prices of the 
current period to obtain the value of 
the physical change. The inventory 
valuation adjustment is the difference 
between the value of the physical 
change and the change in book value 
(see item 28f). 


Item 25. (a) This is the item ‘‘travel expenditures’’ 


of non-residents in Canada as published 
in The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments. 


(b) This item includes all other Canadian 


receipts on current international account 
except interest and dividends received 
from non-residents, inheritances and 
migrants’ funds, and Mutual Aid to 
NATO Countries. The assumption is 
made that all exports of goods and 
services are made by business in order 
to avoid adjustments which are not of 
sufficient practical importance to war- 
rant additional complication of the 
accounts. Interest and dividends re- 
ceived from non-residents are excluded 
because Tables 11 and 12 constitute an 
operating account; inheritances and 
migrants’ funds are regarded in the 
National Accounts as transfers of 
capital; and Mutual Aid to NATO 
Countries is either included in govern- 
ment expenditure of goods and services 
or represents shipments of previously 
produced goods not forming part of 
Gross National Product. 


(c) Business Operating Expenditure 


153. 


items comprising business operating 


expenditure are defined as follows: 


Item 28. (a) See item l(a). 


(b) This is the sum of corporation profits 


before taxes, and rent, interest, and 
miscellaneous investment income. 
Corporation profits are reckoned before 
deduction of income ard excess profits 
taxes, depletion allowances, and chari- 
table donations, and before payment of 
dividends to non-residents. The figures 
are adjusted for corporation losses and 
renegotiation of war contracts. The 
remainder of the item is obtained by 
adding together interest and net rents 
received by persons; interest paid to 


non-residents; the withholding tax on 
interest, rents,and royalties; investment 
income of life insurance companies and 
similar bodies accruing on behalf of 
Canadian policy-holders; government 
interest revenue; and the trading profits 
of government business enterprises; 
and deducting all interest on govern- 
ment debt. Interest and dividends 
received from abroad are omitted. For 
reconciliation with the figures appearing 
in Table 1, see paragraphs 167-175. 

(c) See itém 3. 

(d) This adjustment takes account of the 
accrued earnings of farm operators 
arising out of the operations of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
and the Canadian Wheat Board. 

(e) See item 4. 

(f) See item 24(d). 


Item 29. (a) See item 15. 

(b) See item 21. 

(c) Capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments 
include depreciation allowances’ on 
business plant, equipment and ma- 
chinery; on residential housing; on the 
assets of some types of private non- 
commercial institutions; and on govern- 
ment-owned buildings.With the exception 
of housing, depreciation is at present 
calculated on a book value basis. Also 
included are capital outlay charged to 
current expense; the claim portion of 
business and_ residential insurance; 
scrap, salvage, and certain trade-in 
allowances; amortization, development 
write-offs, deferred maintenance, and 
miscellaneous charges to reserves; and 
bad debt allowances. A negative com- 
ponent included is an adjustment for 
non-capital outlays charged to capital 
account, 


Item 30. This item includes all Canadian payments 
on current international account except for 
interest and dividends paid to non- 
residents, travel expenditure, expenditure 
by Canadian armed forces abroad, personal 
remittances abroad, government military 
expenditure abroad during the Second World 
War, inheritances and migrants’ funds, and 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries. See also 
item 19(a), re government expenditure 
abroad, and item 9(c), re personal expendi- 
ture abroad. 


134. Table 51 shows the item capital consumption 
allowances and miscellaneous valuation adjust- 
ments according to the form of organization of the 
enterprise, i.e. corporations, individuals and unin- 
corporated business, and government business enter- 
prises, The latter includes the imputed capital 
consumption allowances on _ government-owned 
buildings. 
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NON-RESIDENTS’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
: ACCOUNT 


155. This is the account of non-residents with 
Canadians. The revenues of non-residents result 
from sales to Canadians (i.e. Canadian imports) 
while the expenditures of non-residents are 
purchases from Canadians (i.e. Canadian exports). 
In order to arrive at the National Accounts concept 
of goods and services, adjustments are made to the 
concepts of current receipts and current payments 
in The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(see Table 55) to exclude inheritances and migrants’ 
funds, since they are not related to the current 
earnings of Canadian factors of production. They 
are treated in the National Accounts as transfers 
of capital. A further adjustment is made to exclude 
Mutual Aid to NATO Countries since the amounts 
involved are either included in government expendi- 
ture or represent shipments of previously produced 
goods not forming part of Gross National Product. 


156. If the total revenue of non-residents is sub- 
tracted from the total expenditure, the residual is 
the surplus or deficit of Canada on current account 
(on transactions relating to the National Accounts) 
with non-residents (item 36). If this item is positive, 
exports of goods and services by Canadians have 
exceeded imports by Canadians and a net amount 
of goods and services has been made available for 
the use of non-residents during the period. If imports 
have exceeded exports, Canadians have on balance 
received a net addition from non-residents to the 
available supply of goods and services. 


157. Cross-references and explanations of other 
items in this account are: 


Item 33. (a) Includes payment of interest and divi- 
dends after deduction of withholding 
taxes. 

(b) See item 30. 


Item 34. (a) See item 9(c). 
(b) See item 9(d). 


Item 35. (a) See item 19(c). 
(b) This is interest on the public debt paid 
to non-residents. 


Item 38. (a) Includes interest and dividends received 
by Canadian corporations from non- 
residents. 

(b) See item 25(a). 
(c) See item 25(b). 


Item 39. Includes interest and dividends received 


by persons (including unincorporated 
business) and governments from non-resl- 
dents. 


INVESTMENT INCOME APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNT 


158. This account shows the sources of all ele 
ments of investment income and the disposition of 
this income to other sectors or to the source of 
saving account. The reconciliation of the aggregates 


in this account with investment income totals 
appearing elsewhere in the Accounts is explained 
in paragraphs 167-175. 


159. Cross-references to the items follow: 
Item 41. See item 28(b). 
Item 42. See items 38(a) and 39. 


Item 44. (a) See item 5. 
(b) See item 6(b). 
(c) See item 13(a). 
(d) See item 13(b). 
(e) See item 14. 
(f) See item 16(b). 
(g) See item 16(a). 
(h) Undistributed corporation profits. 


Item 45. See item 20(a). 


Item 46. (a) See item 33(a). 
(b) See item 35(b). 


NATIONAL SAVING ACCOUNT 


(a) Sources of National Saving 


160. In this account the total saving of Canadians 
is shown. Personal net saving is transferred from 
the personal income and expenditure account. 
Business gross. saving consists of three com- 
ponents: (i) undistributed corporation profits (from 
the investment income appropriation account); (ii) 
capital consumption allowances of corporations, 
government business enterprises (including imputed 
capital consumption allowances on government 
buildings), unincorporated businesses, and imputed 
capital consumption allowances on owner-occupied 
residential dwellings — the total of which is trans- 
ferred from the business operating account; and (iii) 
the adjustment on grain transactions to take account 
of the accrued earnings of farm operators arising 
out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 
To business gross saving and personal net saving 
(which implicitly includes the undistributed net 
income of unincorporated business) an adjustment 
is made to eliminate any unrealized gains or losses 
resulting from changes in prices of goods held in 
inventories — the inventory valuation adjustment. 
The final component of national saving is the 
government surplus5°, 


161. National saving contains a substantialamount 
of saving of non-residents, for which adjustment 
has not been made for statistical reasons. It was 
pointed out in paragraph 57 that adjustment should 
be made to the Gross National Product for the 
retention in Canada of undistributed earnings ac- 
cruing to non-residents and, on the other hand, the 
retention abroad of undistributed earnings accruing 


50. The effect of imputing capital consumption 
allowances on government buildings is to reduce the 
government surplus by this amount and to increase 
business gross saving by the same amount. Total national 
saving is unchanged. 
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to Canadians. In addition, in comparing national 
saving with business gross fixed capital formation, 
adjustment should be made for the fact that some of 
the replacement of business fixed capital has been 
financed from capital consumption allowances on 
foreign-owned business capital equipment. National 
saving should be adjusted, therefore, for undis- 
tributed earnings and to exclude capital consumption 
allowances on foreign-owned assets. The amount 
subtracted from national saving should be added to 
the deficit or subtracted from the surplus on current 
account with non-residents shown in the disposition 
of saving account. 


162. Cross-references to definitions are as follows: 
Item 48. See item 10. 


Item 49. (a) See item 44(h). 
(b) See item 29(c), 
(c) See item 28(d). 


Item 50. See item 28(f). 


Item 51. See item 22. 


(b) Disposition of National Saving 


163. The domestic disposition of national saving 
consists of two items: (i) business gross fixed 
capital formation (item 54), (ii) the change in the 
physical value of inventories (item 55). See items 
24(c) and 24(d). 


164. When Canadians have a surplus on current 
account with non-residents (item 56), a portion of 
national saving has been made available for use in 
other countries. When Canadians have a deficit on 
current account, non-resident saving has made a net 
contribution to the resources available to Canadians. 


165. To measure the extent to which foreign 
savings have directly financed capital formation in 
Canada, financial transactions must be taken into 
accountS!. Even when Canada has a surplus on 
current account, non-resident savings may have 
been channelled into Canada to finance capital 
formation while Canadian savings moved abroad in 
greater amount. While it would have been possible 
in this case for Canadians to finance their own 
capital formation, conditions in the capital market 
may have been such that Canadian funds were not 
channelled into the industries in which capital 
formation was occurring in Canada, or the capital 
formation itself may have originated with foreign 
entrepreneurs having resources available abroad. 
Canadian funds may have been loaned to foreign 
manufacturers, for example, while non-resident 
savings were used to finance capital formation in 
Canadian resource industries. To arrive at the 
foreign financing of Canadian fixed capital formation 
plus the change in inventories, to direct investment 
in Canada should be added the undistributed 
earnings on foreign direct investments, new issues 
of Canadian securities sold to non-residents, other 


_ 91. See D.B.S., The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1956, (Ottawa, 1957), p. 32. 


long-term financing, changes in accounts payable, 
and capital consumption allowances on foreign- 
owned capital equipment in Canada5?. 


166. For some analytical uses it may be desired 
to include the figure for government gross fixed 
capital formation (see line 4 of Table 2) in total 
capital formation. To do this throughout the sector 
accounts for the years 1949-1956, the following 
changes would have to be made. In Table 10, only 
government expenditure on current goods and 
services will appear (see line 3 of Table 2). In 
addition to the ‘‘surplus or deficit on transactions 
relating to the National Accounts’’, a second saving 
item will then appear in Table 10 which might be 
termed ‘‘saving offset by government capital for- 
mation’’. Both these items will then be posted to 
Table 17 as part of national saving. In Table 11, 
sales of business to governments will be replaced 
by two items: (i) sales to government of current 
goods and services and (ii) government gross fixed 
capital formation. The first component will be 
posted to the government expenditure table (Table 
10) and the capital formation part to Table 18 asa 
disposition of saving. This procedure of treating all 
government capital formation as being produced by 
the business sector requires that wages and salaries 
paid by governments to their own employees for new 
construction work be transferred from the govern- 
ment expenditure table (Table 10) to the business 
operating account (Table 12). At present, an esti- 
mate of this amount is not published. 


CONCEPTS OF INVESTMENT INCOME FOR 
VARIOUS AGGREGATES 


167. Since investment income, which originates in 
two sectors, and interest on the public debt, which 
originates in the government sector and is now 
treated entirely as a transfer payment, are paid to 
all sectors, the relations of various investment 
income totals appearing in the National Accounts 
are complicated, and it is felt that a general dis- 
cussion of the types of problems involved, with a 
few specific examples, would be of help to those 
users who are making special analyses. 


168. The major points to be considered in recon- 
ciling two totals are the following: 


(a) Reconciliations normally involve the transition 
from one sector to another and the basic problem 
is therefore to determine the sectors involved 
in the totals, i.e. whether an aggregate is ona 
national or a domestic basis. 


(b) Where corporation profits are separate from other 
investment income, duplication of sub-items 
must be avoided. 


(c) Interest on the public debtis treated as a transfer 
payment and must be excluded from most totals. 


52. Under National Accounting definitions depletion 
charges are added back into corporation profits and so 
are included in undistributed profits (see paragraph 80). 
Under Balance of Payments definitions they are not and 
therefore a specific adjustment is made for depletion 
charges in the Balance of Payments calculations. 
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169. Table 19, ‘‘Sector Accounts Consolidation’’, 
is helpful for seeing the types of adjustment which 
must be made. It shows that the investment income 
originating in the four sectors of the economy is as 
follows: (a) Personal sector — none; (b) Business 
sector — investment income (consisting of corpo- 
ration profits, excluding interest and dividends from 
non-residents and including dividends paid to non- 
residents; and rent, interest, and miscellaneous 
investment income, excluding interest and dividends 
from non-residents and including interest paid to 
non-residents); (c) Government sector — none, since 
interest on the public debt is treated as a transfer 
payment and the imputed net rent on government 
buildings is treated as the income of government 
business enterprise and included in income origi- 
nating in the business sector;and (d) Non-residents’ 
sector — the net of interest and dividends received 
by Canadians from non-residents less interest and 
dividends paid to non-residents. 


170. The non-residents’ sector, in (d) above, can 
also be thought of as an adjusting entry. In para- 
graphs 33 and 57 the distinction between national 
and domestic production was explained. If a total 
is on a national basis, and it is desired to convert 
it to a domestic basis, interest and dividends re- 
ceived from non-residents must be added and inter- 
est and dividends paid to non-residents must be 
subtracted. The figures for the non-residents’ sector 
in line 12 of Table 19 give this net adjustment. To 
convert Net National Income at factor cost and 
Gross National Product at market prices from a 
national to a domestic basis, line 12 is subtracted 
from the totals. 


171. For convenience, the more important invest- 
ment income aggregates are listed below with the 
notation as to whether they are on a national or 
domestic basis: 


Domestic 


Table or 
No. national 
basis 
1 Corporation profits before taxes 
(excluding dividends paid to ‘ 
NON-PESIGEMUS) Lic. nccccsesccasese Nationa] 


1 Rent, interest, and miscellaneous 
investment income (excluding : 
interest paid to non-residents) | National 


16 Interest, dividends, and net 
rental] income of persons ....... 


15 Investment income (excluding 
interest and dividends received 
from non-residents and includ- 
ing interest and dividends 
paid to non-residents).............. 


15 Investment income appropriation 


National 


Domestic 


ACCOUNL: -SOULCE: .~..s...-.022seseneress Mixed 
16 Investment income appropriation ; 
account: disposition ................ Mixed 
50 Corporation profits before taxes 
(including dividends paid to ; 
NON-FESIACENES) ......scccceresecceeeseves Mixed 


172. In the investment income appropriation ac- 
count receipts of interest and dividends from non- 
residents are included on the source side and 
payments to non-residents are included on the 
disposition side. Moving line 42 (interest and 
dividends from non-residents) to the disposition 
side — and any transfer from one side of an account 
to the other side of the same account can only be 
accomplished by a change in the sign of the item — 
will make the disposition side equal to investment 
income on a domestic basis. Moving line 46 (inter- 
est and dividends paid to non-residents) to the 
source Side will make the source side equal to 
investment income on a national basis. 


1950 
Table Item (millions 
of dollars) 
eet 
Total, investmentincome appro- 
PHAWON ACCOUME:..ccatae--..c56 3, 483 
Less: Interest and dividends 
paid to non-residents ............ - 475 
Equais: Corporation profits 
before taxes plus rent, inter- 
est, and miscellaneous invest- 
ment income (national basis) 


173. To obtain corporation profits before taxes on 
a domestic basis, from the figure on line 3 of Table 
1, which is on a national basis, interest and divi- 
dends received by corporations from non-residents 
are subtracted and dividends paid to non-residents 
plus the withholding tax on dividends are added. On 
a national basis all withholding taxes are included 


in rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment 
income but on a domestic basis the withholding 
taxes on dividends paid to non-residents are in- 
cluded with corporation profits while the withholding 
taxes on interest, rents, and royalties are included 
with rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment 
income. All estimates in the sector accounts of 
interest and dividends paid to non-residents are 
exclusive of withholding taxes but the figures of 
dividends paid to non-residents, as presented in 
Table 50 ‘‘Analysis of Corporation Profits’’, include 
withholding taxes on dividends. 


1950 
(millions 
of dollars) 


Corporation profits before taxes 
(national DaSis)ise-t.:...-sseesssctes 2,118 
Less: Interest and dividends re- 
ceived by corporations from 
NON-FESIAENES, Las oesssscdeessiecossns 


Plus: Dividends paid to non- 
residents andthe withholding 
CAXTON, GUVIGCNOS cee cesccccerscnsacsss 404 


50 


Equals: Corporation profits 
before taxes (domestic basis) 
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174. The item rent, interest and miscellaneous 
investment income in Table 1, line 4 (on a national 
basis) is obtained by adding together the investment 
income of government and persons and withholding 
taxes; and subtracting interest on the public debt, 
which is treated as atransfer payment and dividends 
paid to persons by Canadian corporations, which 
are included in corporation profits. The following 
statement of this derivation also provides the recon- 
ciliation between interest, dividends and net rental 
income of persons (Table 16, line 44(a)) and rent, 
interest, and miscellaneous investment income 


(Table 1, line 4). 


’ 1950 
Table | Line (millions 
No. No. of dollars) 
ae om 

16 44(a) \Interest, dividends, and net 

rental income of persons ..... 1, 268 
16 44(f) |Profits of government business 

CTILEL DMS CS aicn.caustscdisecs seep essee 316 

16 44(g) |Government interest revenue .... 155 
16 44(e) |Withholding taxes on interest, 
dividends, rents, androyalties 

paid to non-residents ............ 54 
16 45 Less: Interest on the public 

GRE) 0) Ra Stesee bie eB a Marte ee ai ae - 545 
50 10 Less: Dividends paid to Cana- 

dian persons eek eee - 358 
1 4 Equals: Rent, interest, and mis- 
cellaneous investment income 
(nationalsbasis)xz-ssetiecseree ee 


175. The conversion to a domestic basis is made 
by adding interest paid to non-residents and sub- 
tracting interest and dividends received from non- 
residents. Since withholding taxes on dividends are 
included in the total on a national basis, an indirect 
approach must be used. In the second line of the 
following statement dividends paid to non-residents 
(exclusive of withholding taxes) are added, while 
in the third line dividends paid to non-residents 
(inclusive of withholding taxes) are deducted. This 
has the net effect of removing withholding taxes on 
dividends. 


1950 
(millions 
of dollars) 


Table | Line 


NG: Item 


Rent, interest, and miscellane- 
ous investment income (na- 
ONAN DASHES) Be wee cstes cere eer ees 


Interest and dividends paid to 
non-residents by business 
and government excluding 
withholding taxes ...............0. 


Less: Dividends paid to non- 
residents, including with- 
holding tax on dividends........ 


42(b) |Less: Interest and dividends 
received from non-residents 
and govern- : 
Uo edets ince ts RE - 6 


Equals: Rent, interest, and 
miscellaneous investment 
income (domestic basis)........ 900 


890 


16 


475 


50 


- 404 


15 


Section D 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND OTHER AGGREGATES 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS 
DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST 


176. In paragraphs 52-53 the general concept of 
value added was explained. Value added in the 
economy can be shown according to the contribution 
of each sector of the economy or according to each 
industry in the economy. The distribution according 
to sectors (persons, governments, and businesses) 
was explained in paragraphs 106-109. An alternative 
to a sector analysis of the economy is to use the 
D.B.S. Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
(Ottawa, 1948). In this classification establishments 
engaged in the production of goods and services 
are assigned to industry classes according to their 
principal product or activity. Industrial groupings do 
not depend upon whether an activity is carried on by 
a government agency or by a business enterprise, 
or whether for profit or on a non-profit basis. An 
industry is a group of establishments which have 


sufficient common characteristics that they may be 
grouped together for analytical purposes53. They 
may, for example, manufacture products which are 
used for the same general purpose (the clothing 
industry) or they may all use the same principal 
component material (the wood products industry). 
It has been said, therefore, that ‘‘Industries as such 
have no identity. They are simply a classification 
fof establishments] which may for the moment be 
convenient. A change of technique and of organi- 
zation may require a new classification and a new 
industry’’54, Generally, however, such changes 
occur slowly so that revisions to an industrial 


53. See E.A.G. Robinson, The Structure of Com- 
petitive Industry (revised ed., Cambridge, 1935), pp. 6-13; 
Joan Robinson, ‘‘Imperfect Competition Revisited’’, 
Economic Journal, LXIII, (Sept., 1953), 579-81; and 
D.B.S. Standard Industrial Classification ‘Manual, p. 1-5. 


54. E.A.G. Robinson, Competitive Industry, PD. 13, 
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classification do not occur so frequently as to make 
the classification unsuitable for the analysis of 
industrial change. 


177. If an establishment produces two products, 
for example, radios and bicycles, its classification 
depends on which of these two products contributes 
the greater proportion of the value added by the 
establishment55. If this were radios, all the output 
of the establishment would be classified to the 
electrical apparatus industry. If bicycles came to 
contribute the larger proportion of value added, the 
establishment would be reclassified to the trans- 
portation equipment industry. 


178. In an industrial classification, a single 
industry group, such as the service industry group, 
may contain establishments which in the sector 
classification would be found in the business 
sector, or in the government sector, or in the person- 
al sector. For example, in the industrial distribution 
a person who produces domestic services in or 
about a private household, for which he is paid, is 
considered to be employed by an establishment in 
the personal service industry. Such workers are 
included in the personal sector in the sector ac- 
counts. Municipal schools and federal and provincial 
hospitals, all of which are in the government sector, 
are in the community service industry in the in- 
dustrial distribution. The service industry group 
also includes many establishments which are clas- 
sified in the business sector, for example, theatres, 
physicians and other independent professional 
practitioners, barber shops, and hotels. 


179. The public administration and defence 
industry>5® contains only those government estab- 
lishments for which there is no private counterpart 
or similar type of establishment in other industry 
groups. Thus it contains the Department of National 
Defence and other federal, provincial, and munici- 
pal government departments and agencies which 
are not primarily engaged in an activity classified 
in other industries. The public administration and 
defence industry excludes government establish- 
ments engaged in directly providing communication, 
health, and education services. It does, however, 
include departments concerned with the general 
administration of such services. According to the 
principles of the Standard Industrial Classification, 
provincial government establishments principally 
engaged in the maintenance of highways should be 
classified in the transportation industry and simi- 
larly some other government establishments should 
be classified in other industries. For the National 
Accounts it has not been feasible to make all these 
classification adjustments. In addition to those for 
communication, health, and education services, 
only a very few adjustments have been made and 
these latter adjustments change the value added in 


55. When it is not possible to calculate value 
added for each activity, gross value of production figures 
are used for classification purposes. 

56, To avoid confusion with the government sector, 
the name ‘‘public administration and defence’ is used 
instead of ‘‘government service’’. 


the industry by only a small amount. No establish- 
ments making trading profits are in the public 
administration and defence industry so that one 
industry in the Standard Industrial Classification — 
No. 914, Dominion Post Office — has been taken 
out of the public administration and defence group 
and placed in the communication group for this 
industrial distribution since the Post Office is 
classed as a government business enterprise in 
the sector accounts. 


180. The problem of obtaining statistics on a 
suitable basis for industrial classification is a 
difficult one for the National Accounts. In order 
to obtain valid comparisons between the value 
added by various industries, the various components 
of value added must be classified on the same 
basis. Two bases of uniform classification are 
possible — the establishment and the enterprise 
(company)5’7. While statistics could be obtained 
for all components of value added from the enter- 
prise, this unit of classification has the disad- 
vantage for production studies that an enterprise 
may consist of a number of separate establishments 
engaged in different types of industrial activity. 
For example, one establishment within an enterprise 
may be engaged in the extraction of natural re- 
sources, another in their transformation into manu- 
factured products, and a third in the distribution 
of these products (a manufacturer’s sales branch). 
Thus, while the enterprise is the desirable unit for 
financial transactions such as those in the sector 
accounts of Section C, in so far as possible for 
production studies an attempt is made to divide 
such a multiple-unit enterprise into a number of 
separate statistical reporting units — establish- 
ments5®. To qualify as an establishment a unit must 
be able to report figures on the value of its output; 
its cost of materials, process supplies, fuel, and 
electricity; and its employment and payroll. It is 
not expected, however, that an establishment can 
report the overhead costs charged to it and, there- 
fore, its profit. Thus, an establishment can supply 
statistics enabling the computation of the Census 
of Industry concept of value added by manufacture °?, 
but the income originating in the establishment 
cannot necessarily be computed from statistics 
reported by it if it is part of a multiple-establish- 
ment enterprise. 


57. The term enterprise is used to mean the 
business unit which files a separate taxation return 
with the Department of National Revenue and which is 
therefore tabulated separately in the industrial distri- 
bution of corporation profits and other items in that 
Department’s publication, Taxation Statistics. 


58. See United Nations, /nternational Standards in 
Basic Industrial Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series 
M. no. 17, (New York, 1953); W.R. Simmons, ‘‘The 
Elements of an Industrial Classification Policy’’, Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, XLVIII (Sept., 
1953), 429-439; D.B.S., Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, p. 2; and Maxwell R. Conklin and Harold T. 
Goldstein, ‘‘Census Principles of Industry and Product 
Classification, Manufacturing Industries’’, in Conference 
of the Universities — National Bureau Committee for 
Economic Research, Rusiness Concentration and Price 
Policy (Princeton, 1955), pp. 15-36. 


59. See footnote to paragraph 73. 
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181. At present some of the items in the industrial 
distributions are on an establishment basis because 
this is the source of the statistics used in the 
calculation — wages, salaries, and supplementary 
labour income; and the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, statistics based on the 
Department of National Revenue, Taxation Statistics, 
are on an enterprise basis — corporation profits, 
rent, interest,and miscellaneous investment income: 
net income of unincorporated business®°; and 
capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments. Further research is neces- 
sary to convert these. items to a uniform basis of 
classification®! 


182. In so far as Canadian manufacturing enter- 
prises are integrated backwards into resource in- 
dustries or forward into wholesaling, retailing, 
finance, or other service industries, the statistics 
prepared on an enterprise basis in Tables 21,23 and 
24 will show a larger proportion of productive re- 
sources engaged in manufacturing than would be 
shown if the profits and other investment income and 
capital consumption allowances of these multiple- 
unit enterprises were divided into the portion re- 
lating to each establishment and each establishment 
classified separately. This vertical integration is 
particularly important between forestry and the wood 
and paper manufacturing industries, between metal 
mining and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
between petroleum wells and petroleum refining, and 
between manufacturing and wholesale trade (manu- 
facturers’ sales branches)®?2. An establishment 
classification does not completely solve the prob- 
lem of isolating manufacturing activity, although it 
significantly reduces its magnitude, since many 
establishments may engage, for example, in both 
manufacturing and trading activities. As the defi- 
nition of an establishment indicates, however, it is 
not possible to collect comparable industry sta- 
tistics from a finer unit of classification such as 
for each activity within an establishment. 


183. The measure of value added chosen is gross 
domestic product at factor cost. Since the available 
capital consumption allowance estimates are in 
the main only book value figures, the gross measure 
of profits plus capital consumption allowances and 
other factor costs is more accurate than an attempt 


60. A relatively small proportion of unincorporated 
businesses operate establishments in more than one 
division of industry. 


61. An experimental distribution for the year 1949 
of gross domestic product at factor cost and at market 
prices for forty-two industry groups with all components 
on an establishment (or, in some cases, an activity basis) 
has been published in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 12) 
The Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, Canada, 
1949 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1956). This distribution 
of gross domestic product at factor cost for 1949 pro- 
vided, after some classification adjustments were made, 
the weighting system for the indexes of real output 
referred to in the footnote to paragraph 73. 


62. Finance companies are usually separately 
incorporated because of the regulations imposed upon 


them and are not therefore included with manufacturing 
enterprises. 


to measure net income originating in an industry. 
Moreover, for some purposes, the gross figure may 
be a better indicator of the resources used in an 
industry. 


184. When examining the value added by industries, 
what is being measured is production by industries 
located in Canada, not the contribution to production 
of factors of production resident in Canada. The 
distinction between a domestic concept and a na- 
tional one is explained in paragraphs 33 and 57, 
while the derivation of the gross domestic product 
from gross national product figures is given in 
Table 4. Because of statistical difficulties, at the 
present time, the adjustment for factor incomes 
paid to and received from non-residents is made 
only for interest and dividends. Since a domestic 
concept is used for the industrial distribution, the 
total investment income in Table 23 does not agree 
with the total corporation profits before taxes plus 
rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment income 
in Table 1 since the statistics in Table 1 are ona 
national basis whereas Table 23 is on a domestic 
basis. Interest and dividends paid to non-residents 
are included in Table 23 but excluded from Table 1. 
Interest and dividends received from non-residents 
are excluded from Table 23 but included in Table 1. 


185. Non-operating revenues (revenues not received 
for the production of goods and services) are not 
part of the value added by an industry and, therefore, 
interest and dividends received by an industry are 
excluded from the gross domestic product of an 
industry ®3, Interest received is therefore deducted 
from interest paid (dividends from Canadian corpo- 
rations are already excluded from profits) and only 
the net interest (paid less received) is included in 
Table 23. 


186. When considering the contributions to the 
gross domestic product of different industries, out- 
put should be valued at factor cost rather than at 
market prices®4. A particular industry is concerned 
with the relation between selling value, excluding 
excise taxes, duties and other indirect taxes on the 
product, of its products to the cost of materials and 
services used in production, including taxes on 
these inputs. The difference, which is the value 
added by the industry, represents the industry’s 
relative contribution to total output®5. The relative 
share of an industry is therefore calculated at 
factor cost even though the total output of the 
economy — the Gross National Product — is measured 
at market prices. 


63. For a discussion of the definition of value 
added by the banking industry see paragraphs 150-151. 


64. See J.L. Nicholson, ‘‘National Income at 
Factor Cost or Market Price?’’ Economic Journal, LXV 
(June, 1955), 221. 


65. For some purposes it may be appropriate to 
regard taxes on real estate and natural resources as 2 
‘rent’? for the use of land or other resources. By the 
exclusion of such taxes from a factor cost measure, an 
industry’s use of productive resources may be under- 
stated. 
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187. When using the industrial distribution of gross 
domestic product at factor cost as an indicator of 
the relative quantities of factors of production em- 
ployed in different industries, the relation between 
payments to factors and their contribution to output 
must be kept in mind. In equilibrium in a competitive 
economy, the addition to the value of output a factol 
could contribute would tend to be tne same in each 
of its different employments. In turn, the price paid 
for the use of a factor would tend to equal the 
additional value of output that would be contributed 
by that factor. Thus, factor costs would represent 
the contribution to the value of output contributed 
by those factors and a change in factor costs, other 
things being equal, would represent a change in the 
value of output as a result of additional units of 
factors of production being employed. To the 
extent that competition is imperfect, the relation 
between factor costs and the value of output is 
distorted so that changing factor costs may only 
represent a change in the degree of competition in 
the product or factor markets of an industry. 


188. The industrial distribution of net rents in- 
cluded in Table 23 is shown as income originating 
in the industry which owns the property, i.e. rent 
is treated as operating revenue. Owners (including 
owner-occupants) of residential buildings are in- 
cluded in the finance, insurance, and real estate 
industry. The imputed net rent and capital con- 
sumption allowances on government-owned buildings 
should be distributed for the industrial classifi- 
cation according to the industry in which the estab- 
lishment is classified. Statistically this is not 
feasible and the entire amount is included in the 
service industry group since a large portion of it 
refers to municipal schools and federal and provin- 
cial hospitals 6°, 


189. Capital consumption allowances are included 
in the industry in which the building or equipment 
is used to produce goods and services. Thus, capital 
consumption allowances on a retail store which is 
owned by a finance company would be shown as 
gross domestic product originating in retail trade, 
while the paid net rent is income originating in the 
finance industry. In the factor cost distribution, 
property taxes do not appear at all. 


190. The entire accrued net income of farm 
operators from farm production is included in agri- 
culture, including the undistributed earnings of 


66. The imputed net rent and capital consumption 
allowances on owner-occupied dwellings and on govern- 
ment-owned buildings are shown in Table 49. 


farmers arising out of the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers. The wages and salaries 
paid by these Boards to their employees are 
included in wholesale trade. 


BUSINESS GROSS FIXED CAPITAL FORMATION, 
BY INDUSTRY 


191. Table 25 shows a distribution of business 
gross fixed capital formation according to the 
industrial classification of the establishment 
making the capital expenditure. This table excludes 
government gross fixed capital formation. An in- 
dustrial distribution of total fixed capital formation 
of businesses and governments is published in 
Table 1 of Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 
1958, and prior publications in this series. 


VALUE OF PHYSICAL CHANGE IN 
INVENTORIES, BY INDUSTRY 


192. Table 26 shows a distribution of the value of 
the physical change in inventories according to the 
industrial classification of the establishments 
owning the stocks of goods. 


CORPORATION PROFITS BEFORE TAXES, 
BY INDUSTRY 


193. An analysis of corporation profits is contained 
in Table 50. This Table begins with the figure 
appearing in Table 1, which is on a national output 
basis and therefore excludes dividends paid abroad. 
To arrive at total corporation profits, dividends 
paid abroad must be added back. The figure shown 
in line 3 of Table 50 is the appropriate total for 
calculating the ratio of tax liabilities or taxes paid 
to total profits. A breakdown of total corporation 
direct taxes into federal and provincial and by type 
is contained in Table 39. 


194. In Table 27, corporation profits before taxes 
and including dividends paid abroad (line 3 of Table 
50) are shown by industry. Since this concept of 
profits includes interest and dividends received 
from abroad it is not on a domestic basis and there- 
fore Table 27 is not a component of Table 21, 
‘“Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by 
Industry.’’ 
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PART III 
SOURCES AND METHODS 


Section A 


COMPONENTS OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


201. This section describes the statistical sources 
on which Canada’s National Accounts draw, and 
procedures used in making the required estimates. 
It aims primarily to give the users of the data a 
general view of the content of the various aggre- 
gates, and background to appraise the reliability of 
the estimates. 


202. Although the nature of the components of 
Gross National Product and Gross National Ex- 


penditure has already been briefly outlined in Part II 
of this publication, the following description of 
sources and methods will be introduced by a short 
discussion of the contents of each component. An 
attempt is made throughout to provide summary des- 
criptions of the main procedures used before moving 
on to the more detailed and technical review of the 
sources and methods. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES 


Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour Income 


203. The estimates of wages, salaries, and sup- 
plementary labour income are prepared in the Labour 
and Prices Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The outliz2 of methods and sources 
which follows is based on unpublished reference 
material prepared in that division. 


204. Estimates of labour income are designed to 
include all compensation to Canadian wage-earners 
and salaried employees. They do not include the 
earnings of self-employed individuals or partners, 
the income of independent professionals, the net 
income of farmers, or payments to members of the 
armed forces. Wages and salaries, including income 
in kind (i.e. board and lodging), are estimated on a 
‘“*gross’’ basis,that is, they are reckoned before tax 
deductions, contributions of employees to unemploy- 
ment insurance, pensions and other social security 
schemes. Bonuses, commissions, and retroactive 
wage increases are included in the year in which 
they are paid. 


205. Supplementary labour income consists of other 
expenditures by employers on labour account that 
can be regarded as payment for employees’ services. 
Included here are employers’ contributions to pen- 
sion funds, employee welfare funds, unemployment 
insurance, and workmen’s Compensation§?’, 


206. The general method of estimation consists 
in calculating the payments made on labour account 
by the various industrial groups, and summing the 
results. In recent years, by far the greater portion 
of the estimate is based on census of industry tab- 
ulations of aggregate payrolls, annual surveys, and 
the published statements of governments and busi- 
ness. However, in areas where such coverage is in- 


67. Excludes that portion of employers’ contribu- 
tions estimated to be for medica] aid and hospitalization, 
which is not regarded as a form of emp]dyee income. 


complete, as in the case of industrial groups con- 
sisting mainly of small establishments, the problems 
of estimation are more difficult, and greater reliance 
must be placed on directly related data. Where this 
occurs, use is made of interpolation techniques 
based on benchmark material from the decennial 
censuses of population, agriculture and distribution, 
and indexes of aggregate earnings, employment, and 
wage rates. Wage rate indexes are obtained from the 
Department of Labour. In a number of cases, meth- 
ods of estimation have had to be devised from in- 
direct evidence, but such instances are few and, in 
the aggregate, quite small. 


207. A qualitative analysis of the figures reveals 
that in the year 1955, approximately 75 per cent of 
the total labour income estimate was taken directly 
from annual surveys and published estimates, 23 
per cent was projected on directly related data, and 
2 per cent only was estimated indirectly. However, 
for the earlier years the proportion which rests upon 
direct annual surveys is smaller. For projection 
purposes, more adequate time series are available 
for the later years, particularly after 1941 when 
monthly indexes of aggregate earnings became avail- 
able as a result of continuing surveys of larger es- 
tablishments in the major non-agricultural indus- 
tries. Consequently, a lesser degree of reliability 
attaches to the estimates for the earlier years. 


(a) Industries Covered by Census of Industry, An- 
nual Surveys, or Published Statements 


208. As pointed out above, the great bulk of the 
wage and salary estimates is taken directly from 
census of industry tabulations of aggregate pay- 
rolls, annual surveys, and the published statements 
of governments and business. 


209. In forestry, wages and salaries paid by the 
larger establishments are reported annually. An al- 
lowance is made to include those establishments 
which do not report to the Bureau, based on the 
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ratio of estimated total production to the value of 
production reported by the sample of establishments. 
Total production is estimated by the Forestry Sec- 
tion of the Bureau. 


210. Estimates of wages and salaries in mining are 
based on aggregate payrolls as reported in the an- 
nual census of industry. These figures are adjusted 
to exclude earnings in the metal smelting and re- 
fining industries, which are covered in manufactur- 
ing. An estimate of salaries paid to head office em- 
ployees, based on data available annually since 
1946, is added, as well as wages and salaries in 
contract drilling and in exploration. 


211. In manufacturing, coverage through census of 
industry surveys is comprehensive and only minor 
adjustments have to be made to the data. Thus, 
working proprietors’ withdrawals, which are includ- 
ed in the tables published by the Industry and Mer- 
chandising Division of the Bureau, are deducted, 
since they properly belong with net income of un- 
incorporated business. Wages and salaries of head 
office personnel, not adequately covered by the cen- 
sus of industry until 1949, are estimated on the 
basis of a special survey and added. An estimate 
for repair establishments not covered by the census 
of industry is also added, while wages and salaries 
paid out by gas manufacturing establishments are 
deducted since they are classified with public utili- 
ties. Wages and salaries paid to the employees of 
manufacturing establishments for putting new con- 
struction into place are covered here. 


212. Since 1952, the estimates of wages and sal- 
aries in construction are based on the annual pub- 
lication, Construction in Canada (General Assign- 
ments Division). The gross value of construction 
performed by contractors is adjusted to exclude the 
value of work done by own account proprietors, and 
the wages and salaries content of the adjusted value 
of construction is then assumed to be in the same 
ratio as for large contractors for whom this informa- 
tion is available from an unpublished sample survey. 
The resulting estimate of wages and salaries is 
then further adjusted to remove wages and salaries 
covered elsewhere such as wages and salaries in 
contract drilling (mining); and an estimate of wages 
and salaries of employees of residential owner 
builders is also added. 


213. In transportation, the greater part of the esti- 
mate, for the more recent years, is again based on 
annual surveys conducted by the Bureau. These 
Surveys cover trucks and buses since 1941, water 
transportation since 1954, oil pipelines since 1948, 
air transport since 1938, and steam and street rail- 
ways for the whole period. Estimated tips in dining, 
buffet, parlour and sleeping cars are incorporated. 
Trucks and buses are projected to years prior to 
1941 on a combined index of truck drivers’ wage 
rates and employment in trucking. Air transport is 
projected to years prior to 1938 on an index based 
on number of hours flown by commercial aircraft. 
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Water transport for the more remote period and taxi 
service, which are estimated by projection techni- 
ques, are described in a later section. 


214. In communication, the estimates are derived 
as follows: wages and salaries paid in the telephone 
industry are based on annual surveys by the Bureau. 
Wages and salaries of post office employees are 
derived from the Public Accounts of the federal 
government. In radio broadcasting a 1954 benchmark 
is computed from the monthly payroll returns to the 
Labour and Prices Division of the Bureau; prior 
estimates are made on the basis of indexes applied 
to benchmark material from the decennial census; 
these estimates are discussed below. 


215. In the storage industry, annual survey data 
are available for warehousing for the years after 
1944. For prior years these estimates are projected 
on related series. The estimate for grain elevators 
is obtained by projection from census benchmark 
data, and is discussed in a later section. 


216. In public utility operation, wages and salaries 
paid in the light and power industry are taken from 
annual surveys, including payments to own em- 
ployees for new construction work performed. Wages 
and salaries paid in gas manufacturing establish- 
ments are based on census of industry returns. The 
estimate of wages and salaries in waterworks from 
1942 forward is based on sample surveys conducted 
by the Public Finance and Transportation Division 
of the Bureau. For earlier years, the estimates are 
carried back on the basis of the trend of total muni- 
cipal wages and salaries, adjusted for the change 
between the 1931 and 1941 decennial censuses. 


217. In finance, insurance and real estate, annual 
expenditures on wages and salaries by chartered 
banks are obtained from the Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Wages and salaries of other banking in- 
stitutions are obtained either by correspondence or 
from other sections of the Bureau. For trust, loan, 
mortgage and insurance institutions, wages and 
salary payments are derived from the annual reports 
of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada and of 
provincial registrars of loan and trust companies. 
In the miscellaneous finance group, special esti- 
mates had to be devised and these are described 
later. 


218. In the service group, wages and salaries paid 
by the federal and provincial governments, including 
the sessional indemnities of the members of the fed- 
eral and provincial legislatures, are derived from the 
Public Accounts, and since 1952, from the monthly 
returns on employment and payrolls to the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division. Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria and provincial mental hospitals supported 
from budgetary appropriations of governments, which 
are derived from the same sources, are included here. 
Wages and salaries paid in post office employment 
are not included here since they are classified with 
communication. The bulk of the wages and salaries 
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received by the Canadian employees of foreign 
governments is based on information received from 
the United States defence forces in Newfoundland. 


219. Wages and salaries paid by municipal govern- 
ments, excluding municipal school corporations, 
are obtained from an annual sample survey conduct- 
ed by the Public Finance and Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau for the years from 1942 forward. 
The estimates for the earlier years are made by pro- 
jecting census benchmarks on the trend of municipal 
expenditures. The figures include wages and salaries 
for fire and police protection and other municipal 
service except public utilities. 


220. Totals of teachers’ salaries in municipally- 
operated schools are obtained from the reports of 
the provincial governments. In addition to teachers’ 
salaries, estimates are included for administrative 
and caretakers’ service and school transportation. 
These figures are provided by the Education Divi- 
sion of the Bureau. 


221. The estimates of non-government services are 
computed mainly by interpolation or projection, 
utilizing directly related data, and in some cases 
indirect evider.ce; the methods are described below: 


(b) Industries Estimated on the Basis of Related 
Data 


222. Wages and salaries in agriculture are estimat- 
ed in the Agriculture Division of the Bureau. Since 
1951, the estimates are constructed by projecting a 
benchmark estimate of wages, obtained from the 
1951 agriculture census, on information collected 
annually in the December survey of crops and live- 
stock. For the period 1926-1951 benchmarks obtain- 
ed from the 1931, 1941 and 1951 censuses are inter- 
polated on a combined index of hired labour force 
and farm wage rates. 


223. In fishing, the estimates are based on earn- 
ings reported in the population censuses of 1931 
and 1941 and on the returns to the census of fish- 
eries taken in conjunction with the 1951 decennial 
census. The estimates of wages and salaries for 
other years are based on the trend of the ‘‘total 
value of fish caught and landed”’ as reported to the 
Bureau. 


224. In hunting and trapping, the total wages and 
Salaries obtained from the 1941 and 1951 censuses 
are projected on an index of the value of ‘‘wild life’’ 
fur production as reported to the Bureau. 


225. The estimates of wages and salaries in com 
Struction for the earlier period are computed as 
follows. The 1946 figure of aggregate payrolls, as 
reported by the annual census of construction, is 
adjusted to exclude remuneration of non-wage- 
earners in the construction industry. This estimate 
is then blown up by the ratio of the labour force sur- 
vey count of paid workers in private construction 
to the census of construction figure of employment, 
similarly adjusted to exclude non-wage-earners in 


private construction. Similar benchmarks are comput- 
ed for 1941 and 1951, using decennial census mate- 
tial and census of construction data for those years. 
The series of contractors’ wages and salaries from 
the annual census of construction is used to inter- 
polate between 1946 and 1951 and between 1941 and 
1946, and backwards from 1941 to 1936. The series 
is then carried back to 1926 by means of an index 
of wages and salaries in private construction ob- 
tained from the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations (to be referred to 
hereafter as the Rowell-Sirois Commission). 


226. The estimates for water transport are based 
on population census benchmarks of earnings for 
1941 and for 1951, and inter-benchmark estimates 
have been interpolated on the basis of water trans- 
portation payroll indexes. For years prior to 1941, 
an index of aggregate payrolls is constructed by 
combining an index of wage rates in water transport 
with an index of employment in shipping and steve- 
doring. 


227. Wages and salaries paid in taxi service 
(transportation) are estimated by projecting census 
data on indexes based on the number of registered 
taxis in Canada and wage rate indexes for the pe- 
tricd 1926-1941; on indexes combining the registra- 
tion of passenger cars and average weekly earnings 
in truck transportation for the years 1941-1951; and 
on payrolls in transportation, communication and 
storage for the years since 1951. 


228. As noted above, a special procedure is de- 
vised to estimate wages and salaries in radio broad- 
casting (communication) for the earlier period. Total 
wages and salaries in the broadcasting industry for 
the years 1941 and 1951 are obtained from the decen- 
nial censuses. A similar figure is obtained for 1931 
by applying average earnings of radio station opera- 
tors to estimated total employment in private broad- 
casting. Between 1941 and 1951 and 1951 and 1954, 
estimates are interpolated on the total wages and 
salaries of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
while an index of numbers of private receiving sta- 
tion licenses is used from 1926 to 1941. 


229. Wages and salaries in grain elevators (storage) 
are obtained, prior to 1941, by projecting aggregate 
payrolls from the merchandising and services cen- 
sus of 1941 on the basis of a combined index of em- 
ployment and wage rates in grain elevators. The in- 
dex of payrolls in grain elevators is used to inter- 
polate between the 1941 and 1951 benchmarks from 
the census of distribution, and also for subsequent 
projection. 


230. In wholesale trade, benchmarks of total wages 
and salaries are established from the 1930, 1941 
and 1951 censuses of distribution. Between 1941 
and 1951 and from 1951 forward, the total is pro- 
jected on the index of payrolls in wholesale trade, 
issued by the Labour and Prices Division, while 
the index of wholesale sales is used to project the 
series from 1930 to 1940. For prior years a special 
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index is constructed by combining employment in 
wholesale trade with the general average index of 
wage rates. An almost identical method is used to 
estimate the wages and salaries paid in retail trade. 


231. In miscellaneous finance, estimates of wages 
and salaries are established from the decennial cen- 
suses of 1931, 1941 and 1951. Between 1941 and 
1951 and from 1951 forward the benchmark is pro- 
jected on the official index of aggregate payrolls in 
finance. For prior years an interpolating index is 
constructed by combining the index of employment 
in eight leading industries, the general average in- 
‘dex of wage rates, and an index of the net income 
of stock brokers. 


232. As noted above, estimates of wages and 
salaries in non-government service are based mainly 
on interpolation and projection. An exception occurs 
in the case of universities and private schools, 
whose estimates are based on reports submitted to 
the Bureau. 


233. The field of health service is divided, for 
recent years, into wages and salaries paid in hos- 
pitals and wages and salaries paid outside of hos- 
pitals. Wages and salaries paid by public general 
hospitals are obtained, since 1942, from financial 
statements reported to the Bureau. From 1942 to 
1950, when payroll data began to be reported, the 
estimates of wages and salaries paid in non-govern- 
ment chronic hospitals are based on totals of em- 
ployed personnel multiplied by average earnings 
recorded in general hospitals. Wages and salaries 
paid in private hospitals and non-government tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, up to 1945, when payroll data 
became available, are also estimated by this method. 


234. Wages and salaries paid to employees in 
health service outside of hospitals are estimated for 
the period 1941-1951 by interpolation and after 1951 
by projection on a series of net income of doctors 
and dentists. For the earlier years, the 1941 census 
estimate of wages and salaries in all health service 
(both inside and outside hospitals) is projected on 
the basis of specially-constructed indexes, using 
general employment indexes combined with general 
average wage rate indexes and a series of net in- 
come of doctors. 


235. Estimates for wages and salaries in legal 
service are calculated, for the period 1926-1941 by 
projecting benchmarks obtained from the population 
censuses of 1931 and 1941 on an index of net in- 
come of lawyers. The interpolation between the 
1941 and 1951 benchmarks is made on an index 
based on estimates of number of practising lawyers 
and average weekly earnings in finance. 


236. A similar procedure is employed to estimate 
domestic service, the earlier years being projected 
on a combined index of employment in hotels and 
restaurants and wage rates in laundries and, for the 
more recent period, on a combined index of the num- 
bers of female domestic servants and average earn- 


ings in hotels and restaurants. In hotels and res- 
taurants, the interpolation between 1941 and 1951 
benchmarks is made on an index of aggregate pay- 
rolls in this service group; for the earlier years a 
special index is constructed using employment data, 
census data and the index of wage rates in laundries. 
Estimated tips are included. 


237. Wages and salaries paid in laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing establishments are estimated as 
follows: benchmarks from the 1930, 1941 and 1951 
censuses are extrapolated on an index of annual 
wages and salaries in power laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing plants as tabulated in annual Bureau re- 
ports; for the period 1926-1930, projection is based 
on an index combining employment and wage rates. 


(c) Estimates Based on Indirect Evidence 


238. In a number of cases, estimates of wages and 
salaries in the non-government service group are 
based on scanty information. Included here are 
wages and salaries paid in religious service, which 
are calculated from census material and projected 
to other years on an index combining numbers em- 
ployed and an estimated series of free food and 
lodging provided. 


239. The estimates of other professional service, 
including applied science, journalism, accounting, 
art and music are based on benchmarks obtained 
from the 1931, 1941 and 1951 population censuses, 
interpolated on a combined index of net income of 
doctors, general employment and general average 
wage rates from 1926 to 1941. Between 1941 and 
1951, the interpolation is based on the payroll in- 


dex for service, and after 1951, the projection is ° 


made with a combined index of paid workers in serv- 
ice and the consumer price index. In recreation 
service, the estimates of wages and salaries since 
1930 are based on decennial census material pro- 
jected on an index of wages and salaries in motion 
picture theatres; for earlier years, a combined index 
of wage rates and employment is used. Similarly, 
for business service the recent estimates are pro- 
jected on an index of total payrolls in advertising 
agencies; for earlier years, an index of net value of 
production in Canada is used. Barbering, hair- 
dressing, undertaking end other personal service 
are also estimated indirectly on the basis of in- 
dexes of employment and payrolls in associated in- 
dustrial groups; and estimated tips for barbering and 
hairdressing are added. 


240. The value of board and lodging received by 
employees is estimated separately for industries 
where they are important. In agriculture, census 
data are interpolated for intermediate years on an 
index of changes in employment and farm living 
costs. In forestry, totals of income in kind are esti- 
mated, since 1944, on the basis of annual surveys; 
the 1944 benchmark is projected to other years on 
the basis of an index combining food prices and em- 
ployment in logging. In other groups, such as water 
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transport, hospitals, religious institutions and do- 
mestic service similar techniques are employed. In- 
come in kind consumed by farm proprietors is in- 
cluded with accrued net income of farm operators 
from farm production. Food and clothing supplied 
to the armed forces are included under military pay 
and allowances. 


(d) Supplementary Labour Income 


241. Employers’ contributions to pensions, social 
insurance and welfare funds on behalf of employees 
are also estimated separately by industry. The esti- 
mates in manufacturing, electric power, trade, min- 
ing and telephone are based on a survey made in 
1944 and projected to other years on the trend of 
total wages and salaries of each industry. The 
Taxation Statistics (Department of National Re- 
venue) figures for pension contributions are used 
since 1946, and for group insurance contributions 
since 1954. In steam railways, insurance, banking 
and federal and provincial governments, the esti- 
mates of employer contributions are made available 
through correspondence, by annual surveys, or from 
the publications of the agencies concerned. For 
municipal government, estimates are derived, for the 
years 1938-1944, from an analysis of the financial 
statements of a number of larger cities; the esti- 
mates for earlier years are based on extrapolation. 
Since 1945, the estimates are based on question- 
naires collected by the Bureau in the years 1945 
and 1946 covering 28 municipalities, and on pro- 
jections on the returns from 21 municipalities in 
194°. It should be noted that pensions paid by em- 
ployers who have no funds set aside for this purpose 
and to which employees do not contribute, are also 
included as supplementary labour income. 


242. Employer contributions to unemployment in- 
Surance are obtained from data supplied by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. Employer con- 
tributions to workmen’s compensation funds are ob- 
tained from the reports of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards in each province. An adjustment is 
made in the latter case to exclude a portion of em- 
ployer contributions to workmen’s compensation 
which is estimated to be for medical aid and hos- 
pitalization; this portion is not regarded as a form 
of employee income. 


Military Pay and Allowances 


243. Payments to members of the armed forces in 
Canada and overseas are treated as compensation 
for services rendered. Under this heading are in- 
cluded military pay, dependents’ and subsistence 
allowances, clothing allowances, and the rehabili- 
tation grant, i.e. the thirty days’ extra pay and one 
month’s extra dependents’ allowance upon discharge. 
The rehabilitation grant is analogous to the dis- 
charge pay granted by some firms. War service gra- 
tuities and all post-discharge re-establishment 
benefits are excluded as transfer payments. The 
estimated value of food and clothing issues in 
kind are included. 


244. The estimates of cash pay and allowances for 
the years 1938-1956 are on a calendar year basis 
and are supplied by the Department of National 
Defence. The estimates for the years 1926-1937 are 
by fiscal year ending nearest December 31 of the 
calendar year, and are taken from the Public Ac- 
counts of the federal government. 


245. Income in kind is calculated by applying aver- 
age military strengths of the three armed services 
to estimates of man-year costs for food and clothing. 


Corporate Profits Before Taxes 


246. The basic sources for the estimates of cor- 
poration profits are the compilations made by the 
Department of National Revenue from annual cor- 
porate tax returns. From 1944 on, the consolidations 
of corporate profit and loss statements are publish- 
ed in Taxation Statistics. Previous to 1944, the 
data are taken from the special corporation sample 
study (see paragraphs 525-538). 


247. Adjustments are made to the figures reported 
to the Department of National Revenue in order to 
bring them into line with the definitions required for 
the National Accounts. Depletion, which reflects 
the exhaustion of natural resources, is not regarded 
as a charge against National Income, and therefore 
is included in profits. Charitable contributions made 
by corporations are added on the grounds that they 
are not a direct cost of production, but a distribution 
of earnings. Provincial mining and logging taxes, 
which are considered direct taxes, but are deducted 
in calculating profits reported to the Department of 
National Revenue, are included. Provisions for loss- 
es and additions to inner reserves by the chartered 
banks are added after an allowance based on past 
loss experience is made for bad debt losses. Ac- 
cording to the income tax regulations, non-Canadian, 
nor-life insurance companies are not required to re- 
port their interest income, and this must be included 
by a special adjustment. 


248. Theoretically, profits relating to foreign- 
owned assets in Canada should be deducted from 
Department of National Revenue figures for National 
Accounts purposes, since they do not represent the 
earnings of Canadian factors of production. In prac- 
tice, however, for foreign-owned companies operat- 
ing in Canada, it has been found impossible to al- 
locate profits between Canadians and foreign share- 
holders so that only dividends and profits remitted 
to nor-residents are deducted. Corporate losses are 
also deducted in order to bring the figures to a net 
basis, and an adjustment is made to eliminate pro- 
fits which have been refunded to the government 
through re-negotiation of war contracts. It should be 
noted that taxation profits do not include the receipt 
of Canadian inter-corporate dividends and therefore 
no adjustment is needed. 


249. In summary, then, corporation profits for the 
National Accounts consist of profits as reported to 
the Department of National Revenue, plus depletion 
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charges, charitable contributions, interest income of 
non-Canadian, non-life insurance companies, pro- 
vincial mining and logging taxes, and additions to 
inner reserves of the chartered banks, less dividends 
and profits remitted to non-residents. 


250. The series on depletion charges and chari- 
table contributions are adjusted for under coverage, 
since certain firms are excluded in the detailed 
tabulations of income and charges by the Department 
of National Revenue. The adjustment is made by in- 
dustry on the ratio of total profits and total losses 
of all companies to profits and losses of fully tab- 
ulated companies. In addition, adjustments are made 
to convert all series to a calendar year basis, since 
corporations are tabulated in Taxation Statistics on 
a taxation year basis — i.e. the data for each com- 
pany are included in the calendar year in which its 
fiscal year ends. It is possible to estimate profits 
on a calendar year basis by assuming that all 
charges and income occur evenly through the fiscal 
year. 


251. Except for the series noted below, the source 
for the above data from 1944 on is Taxation Statis- 
tics. For the years 1926-1944, net profits and deple- 
tion charges are obtained from the sample corpora- 
tion study. The method of estimation of the sample 
figures produces totals on a calendar year basis and 
no further adjustment is therefore necessary for the 
series obtained from this source. Charitable contri- 
butions made by corporations were not recorded in 
this study and are projected on the trend of cor- 
poration profits. 


252. Figures of provincial taxes on mining and log- 
ging were compiled from the provincial Public Ac- 
counts. Interest received by non-Canadian, non-life 
insurance companies is obtained from the reports of 
the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada. Pro- 
visions for losses and additions to inner reserves 
by the chartered banks are taken from the Statistical 
Summary published by the Bank of Canada and from 
figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


253. Estimates of profits refunded to the govern- 
ment on re-negotiation of war contracts are supplied 
by the Department of National Revenue. Dividends 
and profits remitted to non-residents are supplied by 
the Balance of Payments Section of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Rent, Interest, and Miscellaneous Investment Income 


254. This component is made up of the following 
items: 


(a) Interest, rent, and miscellaneous invest- 
ment income of persons 

(bo) Government investment income 

(c) Adjustments for interest on public debt, 
the transfer portion of interest on con- 
Sumer debt, and withholding taxes. 


255. The methods employed in estimating rent, 
interest, and miscellaneous investment income are 


to a large extent governed by the nature of the avail- 
able statistics; four main classes of estimates may 
be distinguished. First, consolidation of individual 
accounts; second, projection of benchmark data; 
third, estimates obtained by residual methods such 
as the synthetic operating account (gross payments 
less receipts); and fourth, estimates obtained in- 
directly on the basis of ratios. The use of these 
methods is brought out more fully in the following 
sections. 


(a) Interest, Rent and Miscellaneous Investment In- 
come of Persons 


(i) Canadian bond, mortgage, and deposit interest 


256. Canadian bond interest received by persons 
is obtained residually by taking total bond interest 
paid and deducting from this the interest received 
by government, business, and non-residents. The 
residual is interest received by Canadian persons 
(defined to include individuals, private non-commer- 
cial institutions, estates and trust funds). Data on 
bond interest paid and received are obtained from 
Taxation Statistics, the Public Accounts, the Bank 
of Canada, the reports of the Superintendent of In- 
surance and reports of crown corporations. The non- 
resident figures are furnished by the Balance of 
Payments Section of the Bureau. 


257. Mortgage interest (including interest on agree- 
ments of sale) accruing to persons is among the 
least satisfactory estimates included in investment 
income. However, the amount involved is relatively 
small. 


258. The method of estimation is to divide the 
field into two segments — farm and non-farm — to 
estimate the total individual holdings in each seg- 
ment, and to apply an average rate of interest to the 
latter. 


259. The figures of total farm mortgages outstand- 
ing and total farm mortgage interest paid are obtain- 
ed from the Agriculture Division of the Bureau. The 
farm mortgage holdings of persons are obtained by 
deducting the holdings of business and government 
agencies from the total of farm mortgages outstand- 
ing. The interest on farm mortgages held by persons 
is obtained by applying the ratio of personal to total 
farm-mortgage holdings to total interest paid in farm 
mortgages. 


260. Mortgage interest received by persons on non- 
farm mortgages is estimated by applying an estimat- 
ed average rate of interest calculated by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation (from reports of 
twelve leading life insurance companies) to personal 
holdings of non-farm mortgages. Personal holdings 
of non-farm mortgages are assumed to be an arbi- 
trary percentage of mortgage holdings by business 
and government. 


261. The estimate of business and government 
holdings of farm and non-farm mortgages is derived 
mainly from the following sources: Mortgage Lending 
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in Canada, a Factual Summary (Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation); federal and provincial Public 
Accounts; The Canada Year Book; reports of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, the Regis- 
trar of Loan Corporations for the Province of Ont- 
ario, the Canadian Farm Loan Board, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation; and from correspon- 
dence. 


262. The estimates of bank deposit interest re- 
ceived by persons are prepared in the Bank of Can- 
ada. From 1943 forward, incerest on deposits paid to 
persons by chartered banks is calculated by sub- 
tracting from total deposit interest, as reported an- 
nually to the Minister of Finance, interest paid to 
non-residents and to Canadian corporations. Esti- 
mates for the period prior to 1943 are obtained by 
projection on the basis of changes in interest rates 
and Canadian interest-bearing deposits. 


263. Deposit interest paid by loan and trust com- 
panies is estimated from annual reports of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance and the Registrar of Loan 
Corporations of Ontario, and from financial state- 
ments filed with the Treasurer of the Province of 
Quebec. The figures are adjusted to include deposit 
interest of savings banks. 


264. Interest received from credit unions is esti- 
mated from the publication of the Department of 
Agriculture, Credit Unions in Canada A rate of 
interest is applied to the figures for shares and 
deposits. 


265. Financial institutions, such as chartered 
banks, credit unions, trust companies, etc., render 
services to their depositors for which no specific 
charge is made, and therefore an imputed value for 
these services is added. 


(ii) Net Rents Received by, or Accruing to, Persons 


266. Rental figures appear on both the income and 
expenditure sides of the National Accounts. On the 
income side, net rental income of persons and unin- 
corporated businesses is included in investment in- 
come; net rental income of corporations is implicitly 
included in their profits; and expense components of 
gross rents are included implicitly in the other com- 
ponents of Gross National Product. On the expendi- 
ture side, the outlays on residential rents appear in 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and serv- 
ices. The rent expenses of business on non-residen- 
tial property are reflected in the price of products 
sold by business. 


267. In making the estimates the rental field is 
divided into three parts; residential non-farm rents, 
non-residential non-farm rents, ana residential and 
non-residential farm rents. Of these three classes 
the first is the most important in size and is also 
the one for which statistical coverage is the most 
satisfactory. From 1941 on, the series on residential 
non-farm rents is estimated as outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. Prior to 1941, the basic approach is 
similar but due to lack of data is not carried out at 
the same level of detail. 


268. Residential non-farm rents (including garages) 
are divided into rents paid on tenant-occupied 
dwellings and rents imputed on owner-occupied 
dwellings. 


269. The method used in both cases is similar and 
can be outlined as follows: 


Gross paid rents 

Less: Expenses of facilities supplied by 
landlords and included in paid rent. 

Equals: Gross space rent paid by tenant oc- 


cupants. 

Plus: Gross space rent imputed to owner- 
occupants. 

Equals: Gross paid and imputed rent for 


space. 
Less: Landlord’s expenses on tenant and 
Owner-occupied dwellings on: 
Repair and maintenance 
Municipal property taxes 
Depreciation 
Fire insurance 
Mortgage interest 
Real estate commissions on transfers of 
existing dwellings. 
Equals: Net paid and imputed rents. 
Less: Net rents paid to non-personal sectors. 
Equals: Net rent paid and imputed, received 
by individuals. 


270. Gross paid rent is obtained by multiplying the 
number of tenant-occupied non-farm dwellings by 
the average annual rent paid. The number of non- 
farm occupied dwellings classified between tenant 
and owner-occupied is estimated by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. 


271. The average annual rent paid by tenants from 
1941 to 1948 is obtained by projecting the 1941 cen- 
sus figure of rent on the trend of the rent component 
of the cost of living index. From 1949 on, average 
annual paid rents are obtained from a survey con- 
ducted monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


272. Costs of facilities provided by the landlord 
to the tenant and included in the rent are subtracted 
from the gross rent paid, to obtain the gross rents 
paid for space. Space rent is defined here as rental 
for the use of land and dwellings and fixtures which 
are structurally part of the dwelling. 


273. These facility expenses include the amorti- 
zation of furniture, stoves, refrigerators and washing 
machines; and cost of fuel, janitor services, water, 
electricity, gas and hot water supplied by the land- 
lord. These estimates are based on a survey of 
landlord expenses conducted by the Bureau in 1955, 
and are projected rather arbitrarily to other years. 


274. Imputed gross space rents are obtained by 
multiplying the number of owner-occupied dwellings 
by the average annual gross imputed rent. The aver- 
age gross imputed rent is equal to the average gross 
paid space rent adjusted for differences in the 
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amount of space between owned and rented accom- 
modations. No allowance is made for the difference 
in quality between owner and tenant-occupied 
dwellings. 


275. Landlord's costs of repairs and maintenance, 
property taxes, fire insurance, mortgage interest, 
real estate transfer costs on existing dwellings and 
depreciation expenses are deducted from both paid 
and imputed gross rents to arrive at net rents. Most 
of these expenses are allocated between owned and 
rented dwellings on the ratio of gross paid space 
rents to gross imputed rents. 


276. Repair and maintenance figures are obtained 
from CMHC. Municipal property taxes on residential 
and non-residential property are supplied by the 
Bank of Canada, and these are adjusted to exclude 
taxes on non-residential property. Fire insurance 
premiums on residential non-farm dwellings are ob- 
tained from the reports of the Superintendent of In- 
surance for Canada. Mortgage interest paid is ob- 
tained by taking the total value of residential non- 
farm mortgages outstanding and multiplying this 
value by the average mortgage interest rate as re- 
ported by the twelve leading life insurance com- 
panies. Both these series are obtained from CMHC. 


277. Real estate commissions on the transfer of 
existing houses (see paragraph 66) are arbitrary 
estimates based on the annual income of real estate 
agents. Depreciation on residential dwellings is 
obtained from CMHC and is on a replacement cost 
basis. 


278. Total net paid and imputed rents estimated as 
described in the preceding paragraphs are reduced 
by the amount of net rents flowing to the non-person- 
al sectors in order to arrive at net paid and imputed 
rents received by individuals. Residential non-farm 
rent received by the non-personal sectors is based 
on the reports of CMHC and on rents received by 
corporations as published in Taxation Statistics. 


279. Non-residential non-farm rents®® received by 
persons are estimated as follows: first, an estimate 
is made of gross rents paid by business. Data on 
rents paid by corporations (exclusive of banks and 
insurance companies) are available from 1944 on 
from Taxation Statistics, and for the years 1926- 
1943 -from the special corporation sample study. 
Rents paid by insurance companies are compiled 
from the annual reports of the Superintendent of 
Insurance; and rents paid by federal and provincial 
governments from the various Public Accounts. 


280. Rents paid by unincorporated business are 
estimated on the basis of incomplete information. 
From 1944 forward, rents paid by unincorporated 
retail stores are based on surveys made by the Mer- 
chandising and Services Section of the Bureau. 


68. Only paid rents are included here. Imputed 
rents of owner-occupied premises used by business are 


implicitly included in the estimat 
income. es of profits and net 


Benchmarks available from the 1931 and 1941 cen- 
suses are projected to other years on the trend of 
rents paid by corporate retail stores. For the other 
groups, the benchmarks of rents paid are available 
from special compilations derived from the census of 
industry, or from special surveys such as those on 
accountants and insurance agents. In several indus- 
tries, projections are made on the basis of rents paid 
by incorporated firms. 


281. From the total of rents paid, as enumerated 
above, rents received by government agencies and 
incorporated business are subtracted to arrive at 
gross rents received by individuals. Gross rents 
received by governments are based on tabulations 
made from the Public Accounts. Rents received by 
corporations are obtained from Taxation Statistics 
and from the special corporation study, and are ad- 
justed to exclude residential rents received. Rents 
received by insurance companies are available from 
the reports of the Superintendent of Insurance. 


282. Net non-farm non-residential rents received by 
individuals is then estimated on the basis of the 
ratio of net to gross rents received by persons and 
unincorporated business as reported in Taxation 
Statistics. 


283. Residential and non-residential farm rents 
are estimated in the Agriculture Division of the 
Bureau. The return accruing on owned and rented 
farm dwellings is assumed to be equal to 5 per cent 
of the value of these dwellings. The rent figure 
thus obtained is then reduced by the amount of mort- 
gage interest paid to allow for the return on capital 
not supplied by the owner of the dwelling. 


284. Non-residential farm rents are based on rents 
in kind and in cash, from the decennial censuses 
from 1921 to 1951, and from the 1936 and 1946 prai- 
rie censuses. Intercensal years are estimated by 
projecting census figures on the value of farm crops 
and land per acre. 


(iii) Interest and Dividends Received by Persons 
from Non-Residents 


285. Estimates of interest and dividends received 
by persons from non-residents are supplied by the 
Balance of Payments Section of the Bureau. 


(iv) Miscellaneous Investment Income 


286. In addition to investment income received by 
life insurance companies on behalf of Canadian 
policy-holders, this component includes several 
quantitatively unimportant, miscellaneous. cate- 
gories of income. These are: investment income of 
fraternal and mutual benefit societies, interest on 
private industrial pension funds, and the federal 
government annuities account; profits and interest 
of mutual non-life insurance companies; and royal- 
ties. 


287. Information on the investment income of 
federally-registered life insurance companies, con- 
sisting of interest, dividends and net rents is ob- 
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tained from the reports of the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. Interest on policy loans is 
treated as interest on consumer debt and excluded. 
Investment income accruing to non-Canadian policy- 
holders is excluded on the basis of the ratio of 
liabilities out of Canada to total liabilities of Cana- 
dian companies. The total thus obtained is adjusted 
to take into account investment income of provin- 
cially-licensed companies, by applying a ratio of 
policies in force of provincial licensees to policies 
in force of federally-registered companies. Dividends 
received from domestic sources are deducted from 
the investment income of these companies since 
they are already included in net corporation profits. 


288. Investment income of federally-registered 
fraternal and mutual benefit societies is estimated 
in a similar manner to, and from the same source as, 
that of life insurance companies, except that income 
accruing to foreign policy-holders is excluded on 
the basis of premium income. The investment in- 
come of provincially-registered societies is based 
on information contained in reports of provincial de- 
partments of insurance, 


289. Investment income of industrial pension funds 
for the years 1938, 1944 and 1953 is obtained from 
surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The figures are projected to other years. 


280. Interest on the government az:nuities account 
is taken from the Public Accounts of the federal 
government. Since this interest accrues to individ- 
uals, it is included here, rather than with govern- 
ment investment income. 


291. Profits and interest of mutual non-life in 
surance companies is not included elsewhere in the 
estimates and must be computed separately for all 
years. This information is obtained from the reports 
of the Superintendent of Insurance. 


292. Royalties received by persons are estimated 
from information supplied by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, and from information 
contained in Taxation Statistics. 


(b) Government Investment Income 


293. This item includes profits of government 
business enterprises, interest on government loans 
and advances, and interest on public funds. 


294. Profits of government business enterprises 
consist of profits (less losses) of those government 
enterprises which conduct their activities on an 
essentially commercial basis, setting a price for 
their services which is calculated to cover costs. 
Included here are profits of the Canadian National 
Railways, wartime crown corporations, provincial 
liquor control boards, and provincial and municipal 
public utilities such as hydro-electric systems, 
telephone systems, street railways and so on. The 
federal Post Office Department is included here, its 
gross expenditures being offset against its gross 


revenues to arrive at an estimate of profits6% Net 
imputed rent on government owned buildings is also 
included here. The sources of the data are the 
Public Accounts of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, the Statistical Summary of the Bank of Cana- 
da, reports of the provincial departments of munici- 
pal affairs, annual financial statements of various 
cities and the annual reports of a number of the 
enterprises concerned. 


295. Interest on government loans and advances 
includes interest on loans to government agencies, 
such as the Canadian National Railways and various 
public utilities, and interest on loans to foreign and 
domestic governments. The estimates are derived 
from the Public Accounts of the various govern- 
ments; at the municipal level, information is ob- 
tained from the Bank of Canada. 


296. Interest on government pension and social 
insurance funds is obtained from the Public Az- 
counts, the reports of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, and the provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards. At the municipal level, interest on 
pension funds is based on an analysis of the annual 
financial reports of a number of the larger Canadian 
cities, supplemented by survey data obtained for the 
years 1945, 1946 and 1949. 


(c) Adjustments 


297. The estimates of corporation profits, bond 
interest and miscellaneous investment income des- 
cribed thus far include interest on the public debt 
and the ‘‘transfer’’ portion of interest on consumer 
debt. These transfers must be excluded from the 
National Income, as indicated in the review of con- 
cepts. Further, the estimates of dividends and in- 
terest paid to non-residents, which have been ex- 
plicitly excluded from these totals, include a portion 
retained by the federal government in the form of 
‘‘withholding taxes’’; as these withholding taxes 
are retained in Canada it is therefore necessary to 
add them back. 


298. Interest on the public debt is obtained from 
the federal and provincial Public Accounts and the 
Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada. 


299. Interest on consumer debt is estimated by ap- 
plying an estimated rate of interest to the total 
amount of consumer debt outstanding (excluding 
policy loans). The amount of consumer credit out- 
standing from 1938 on is obtained from the Bank of 
Canada. For the earlier years the data are compiled 
from a variety of sources relating to automobile 
sales, instalment credit, finance company credit, 
and money lenders’ credit. The transfer portion of 
the total interest is estimated on the basis of a 
study of profit and expense components of some of 
the larger institutions extending consumer credit. 


69. This treatment is approximate only, since no 
allowance has been made for depreciation on postal pro- 
perties. 
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300. Withholding taxes on interest, dividends, etc., 
paid to non-residents are derived from the Public 
Accounts of the federal government. 


Accrued Net Income of Farm Operators from Farm 
Production 


301. Accrued net Income of farm operators trom 
farm production and the next following component 
of National Income, i.e. net income of non-farm 
unincorporated business areaccounted for separately 
in the National Income since they represent a mix- 
ture of labour income and investment income which 
cannot be segregated on anything but an arbitrary 
basis. To the extent that working proprietors supply 
their own labour, they earn wages and salaries; to 
the extent that they supply their own capital, they 
earn profits, interest and rents. These elements are 
inextricably mixed in the estimates of the net in- 
come field. 


302. The basic estimates of ‘‘net income of farm 
operators from farming operations’’ are prepared by 
the Agriculture Division of the Bureau and adjusted 
to meet National Accounts definitions. The basic 
estimates are the subject of a reference paper now 
in process of prenaration by the Agriculture Division 
of the Bureau. The method of estimation employed 
in that division is summarized briefly in this sec- 
tion. 


303. In computing the estimates of ‘‘net income of 
farm operators from farming operations’’ the Agri- 
culture Division constructs a synthetic operating 
account for the agriculture industry. Farm cash in- 
come from the sale of farm products is first calculat- 
ed, by type of farm product sold. These estimates 
rest upon an extensive Statistical coverage of the 
agriculture industry, and include adjustment and 
equalization payments to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Estimates are made of the value, at 
farm prices, of food and forest products grown and 
consumed on farms, and these, together with imput- 
ed gross rents on owner-occupied farm dwellings, 
constitute the value of income in kind received 
by farmers. The value of the physical change in in- 
ventories of grain is computed at average annual 
prices and livestock held on farms is calculated at 
an average of three price quotations within the year. 
These value of physical change figures will be 
positive or negative according to whether inventory 
stocks have been increased or depleted. The sum of 
all these items constitutes gross farm income. 


304. Farm operating expenses are then deducted 
from this figure. These include taxes on real estate, 
gross rents on farm land, labour costs, interest on 
farm debt, feed and seed, repairs and depreciation, 
Operating costs of farm machinery, fertilizer and so 
on. The estimates are based on a wide range of 
sources and methods too extensive for detailed 
comment here. To the net figure, after deduction of 
these expenses, are added government payments to 
farmers on Wheat Acreage Reduction Account and 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and Prairie 


Farm Income Plan. The resulting aggregate is called 
‘‘net income of farm operators from farming opera- 
tions’’ 


305. For National Accounts purposes, certain ad- 
justments are made to this figure’ First, imputed net 
rents on owner-occupied farm dwellings, and profits 
of agricultural enterprises organized as corpora- 
tions, are deducted, since these are included in in- 
vestment income. Second, payments from the govern- 
ment under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and 
Prairie Farm Income Plan are deducted since these 
are regarded in the National Accounts as transfer 
payments, and not payments for productive service. 
Wheat acreage reduction payments, however, are 
treated as a subsidy in the National Accounts and 
therefore not excluded. 


306. The third adjustment allows for differences in 
the method of calculating the change in farm inven- 
tories for National Accounts purposes. In the 
National Accounts, the value of the physical change 
in inventories of grains on rarms annually trom 1947 
to 1956 has been defined as the sum of the change 
in the four quarters. However, the Agriculture Divi- 
sion calculates an annual value of physical change 
in inventories based on average annual prices. 
The difference between the two figures is due to 
differences in weighting, and an adjustment must 
therefore be made to reconcile to the National Ac- 
counts basis. 


307. The fourth adjustment consists of an esti- 
mate of agricultural net income in Newfoundland 
(beginning in 1949). Since the Agriculture Division 
does not yet include that province in its annual sur- 
veys, this estimate is added. 


308. The fifth, and final, adjustment is called 
‘adjustment on grain transactions’’ and is made up 
of two parts. The first part takes account of the 
earnings arising out of the operations of the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers and the Canadian 
Wheat Board7°. The second part of the adjustment 
allows for the fact that the earnings of these agen- 
cies are calculated on the basis of change in book 
values of inventories, whereas the required valuation 
of inventories for the National Accounts is the value 
of physical change. 


Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business 


309. Net income of non-farm unincorporated busi- 
ness consists of the earnings of working proprietors 
from their own businesses. 


310. The methods of estimating net income can be 
Classified broadly into four main groups: (1) the 
synthetic operating account method wherein esti- 
mates of gross income are obtained and brought to a 
net basis by subtracting expenses; (2) the ratio 


70. Data obtained from annua) reports of the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, .the Canadian Wheat 
Board and Board of Grain Commissioners’ reports. 
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method wherein estimates of gross income are ob- 
tained and brought to net basis by the application 
of a ratio of ‘‘net to gross income’’ based on survey 
or income tax data; (3) direct enquiry; and (4) pro- 
jection from benchmark data. In a number of the in- 
dustrial groups, a combination of two or more meth- 
ods is required to complete the series back to 1926. 
To a considerable extent, information in the net in- 
come field is of a fragmentary nature, and for this 
reason a number of the estimates are in some degree 
arbitrary. 


313. The estimates themselves can be grouped 
under two broad headings: (a) net professional in- 
come; and (b) other unincorporated non-farm income. 


(a) Net Professional Income 


312. This group includes independent professional 
practitioners such as doctors, dentists, lawyers and 
engineers. In general, the estimates for the more 
recent years are obtained by multiplying average 
net income by the number of independent practi- 
tioners. For the earlier years, the estimates are 
projected on related data. 


313. Average net income of independent doctors 
for the years 1939, and 1944-1946, is obtained from 
the Survey of incomes in the Medical Profession in 
Canada, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946 conducted by 
the National Income Section of the Bureau. For the 
years 1938, and 1940-1944, average net income is 
estimated on the basis of dentists’ average gross 
income obtained from Survey of Incomes in the Pro- 
fession of Dentistry, 1941-1944 (National Income 
Section) and adjusted for expenses by the ratio of 
‘*net to gross income’’ obtained from the survey of 
the medical profession. For the years 1947-1956 
average net income is obtained from Taxation 
Statistics. 


314. The number of active independent doctors in 
Canada is obtained, for the years 1938-1941, on the 
basis of the decennial censuses of 1931 and 1941; 
for the years 1941-1956, from surveys carried out 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
since 1946, linked to a census benchmark for the 
1951 census, and extrapolated to the years 1941- 
1945, on the trend of medical graduates from univer- 
sities. The figures are adjusted to exclude salaried 
doctors, and doctors in the armed forces. 


315. A similar method is used to estimate net in- 
come of independent practicing dentists. Estimates 
for professionals in ‘‘other neaith’’ (e.g. osteopaths, 
chiropractors, veterinarians) from 1938-1945, are 
made by projecting the 1941 census benchmark on 
the net income of doctors and dentists. From 1946- 
1952, the net income in this group is estimated by 
multiplying the number of professionals, based on 
census and labour force survey data, by an aver- 
age net income derived from Taxation Statistics. 


316. A similar method is employed to estimate the 
net income of professionals in ‘‘other community 


service’ (e.g. musicians, teachers, authors, etc.). 
From 1953 on, the two groups are combined employ- 
ing the method used from 1946 to 1952. 


317. In the case of lawyers, average net income is 
derived from Survey of Incomes in the Legal Pro- 
fession in Canada, 1946-1948 (National Income 
Section); and from taxation data from 1949-1956; 
and projected back to 1938 on the trend of average 
net income in the medical profession. Numbers of 
lawyers are derived from the Bureau survey, the 
census of 1951, and from a census of lawyers con- 
ducted by the Canadian Bar Association. 


318. The net income of accountants and auditors 
from 1951 to 1956 is based on Taxation Statistics. 
An estimate of the net income of this group is avail- 
able for 1941 from the census and for 1944 from an 
unpublished survey of the Bureau. The net income 
for the intervening years and to 1938 is projected 
on the basis of the net income of lawyers. 


319. Net income of engineers, architects, design- 
ers, chemists and metallurgists is extrapolated from 
a 1941 census benchmark, to 1945 and to 1938, on 
the basis of an unweighted average index of ac- 
countauts’ net income and construction activity. For 
the years 1946-1956, the estimates are obtained by 
multiplying numbers of practitioners by the average 
net income for the group from J axation Statistics. 


320. For the years 1931-1937, the estimates for the 
above groups are carried back on the trend of total 
net income of professionals paying income tax, ob- 
tained from the Department of National Revenue; the 
figures are projected from 1931 to 1926 on the basis 
of net income of professionals obtained from the re- 
port of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, 


321. Other professional net income, mainly in the 
recreational field (e.g. musicians and playwrights), 
is proiected back to 1926 from the 1941 census 
benchmark on the trend of paid admission to theatres. 


(b) Other Unincorporated Non-F arm Income 


322, The non-farm group of other unincorporated 
business covers a heterogeneous range of indus- 
tries. Little actual information on net unincorporat- 
ed income in these industries is available for many 
of the years covered by this report; for the most 
part, the estimates rest upon directly related mate- 
rial, but in a number of cases indirect information 
is used. 


323. In forestry, the net income from 1946 to date 
is the product of the number of working proprietors 
based on labour force data and the average net in- 
come based on Taxation Statistics. For 1942, an 
estimate of net income in forestry was calculated 
from the returns received by the census of industry 
in that year. The estimates for the years 1943-1945 
are a straight interpolation, while prior to 1942 the 
estimates are based on projections on related in 
dicators such as the estimated number of proprietors 
and the wholesale price index of lumber and timber. 
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324. In fishing, estimates are obtained by the syn- 
thetic operating account method. Gross revenue is 
taken to be the ‘‘value of fish caught and landed’’ 
as compiled by the Fisheries Section (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). Estimates are made for wages, 
depreciation, fuel, repair and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, and these are deducted to arrive at net in- 
come. The estimate of wages paid in fishing is de- 
scribed in the section ‘‘Wages, Salaries, and Sup- 
plementary Labour Income’’. Depreciation is calcu- 
lated, at the rates allowed by income tax regulations, 
on the basis of the estimated depreciated value of 
vessels, boats and other equipment, from 1949 on, 
and on the basis of original value from 1926 to 1948. 
Repair costs are taken as an arbitrary percentage 
of capital value. Fuel costs are estimated for the 
year 1941 and 1951 on the basis of a percentage of 
sales of tax exempt gasoline in Nova Scotia, ad- 
justed upwards for Canada on the basis of power 
boats used in fishing in Canada (Fisheries Statis- 
tics); this estimate is then projected to other years 
on a composite index of gasoline prices and the 
tonnage of power boats employed. The estimate of 
miscellaneous expenses is taken as a percentage 
of gross revenue. 


325. Gross income of hunting and trapping is taken 
to be the gross value of Canadian fur production as 
reported annually by the Agriculture Division, ad- 
justed to eliminate sales by fur farms. Wages and 
salaries paid to employed guides and trappers, and 
an estimate of miscellaneous expenses are deducted 
to arrive at net income. 


326. In mining, the number of proprietors of unin- 
corporated mining establishments by type is obtain- 
ed from the 1931, 1941 and 1951 decennial censuses. 
Average net income is estimated separately for 
prospectors and placer miners and for other mining 
proprietors on the basis of data compiled by the 
Mineral Statistics Section (Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics) and from the decennial censuses. Total net 
income derived by this procedure is projected to 
other years on the basis of Canadian gold prices, in 
the case of prospectors and placer miners, and of 
non-metallic mineral prices for other mining pro- 
prietors. 


327. Tabulations of the gross revenues of unin- 
corporated manufacturing establishments are made 
from census of industry returns for the years since 
1946. The estimates are brought to a net basis by 
applying a ratio of ‘‘net to gross’’ revenue obtained 
from Taxation Statistics. For the years 1926-1945, 
the 1946 figure of the gross value of production in 
unincorporated industries is extrapolated on the total 
of gross value of production of selected industries; 
the 1946 ratio of ‘‘net to gross’’ income is applied 
to the gross figures back to 1926. 


328. Net income in repair service, for the years 
1946-1956, is estimated by multiplying the number 
of working proprietors (from the labour force survey 
and the 1951 census) by an average net income as- 
sumed to be a constant proportion of the average 


net income of unincorporated retail trade proprietors. 
For the years 1926-1946, net income in repair serv- 
ice is compiled from information on numbers of 
proprietors and average salaries obtained from the 
1931 and 1941 decennial censuses. Net income for 
own account workers is assumed to be equal to 
wages and salaries paid in the respective sub- 
groups, while the net income of employers is raised 
by an arbitrary percentage. These benchmark figures 
are then adjusted to other years on the basis of re- 
lated series. For garages and automobile services, 
an index of consumer purchases of gasoline sales 
is used. In blacksmithing, the projecting series is 
an index of farm expenditures on blacksmithing serv- 
ices. For tailors and dressmakers, the figures are 
adjusted on the trend of net income of Jaundries, 
dyeing and cleaning establishments. In photography, 
the tota’ of net income in personal services is used 
for extrapolation. Miscellaneous repair services are 
adjusted to other years on the basis of net income 
of laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments. 
For the years 1942-1944, a further adjustment is 
made to the series thus obtained to bring the grand 
total of these estimates to the level of the series 
from 1948-1956, described above. 


329. In construction, net income from 1953 on is 
estimated by multiplying the number of proprietors, 
obtained from labour force surveys, by the adjusted 
average net income of contractors as found in 
Taxation Statistics. A benchmark for 1946 is calcu- 
lated in the same manner except that the average 
net income is based on returns filed with the Con- 
struction Section of the Bureau. The resulting figure 
is projected to 1952 on an index based on a gross 
net ratio obtained from Taxation Statistics and total 
new and repair investment in residential houSing. 
The 1946 figure of average net income is carried 
back to 1942 on the basis of an index of wage rates 
in building construction, and multiplied by estimat- 
ed numbers of proprietors. For years prior to 1941, 
estimates of net income are calculated by projecting 
benchmarks from the 1931 and 1941 decennial cen- 
suses on the trend of a combined index of volume 
and wage rates in construction. 


330. From 1953 on, the net income in transporta- 
tion and communication is the product of the number 
of proprietors from the labour force surveys and 
average net incomes from Taxation Statistics. From 
1947-1952, net income in transportation is based on 
data collected by the Public Finance and Transpor- 
tation Division, adjusted to the 1953 benchmark. In 
1945, a special analysis of financial statistics col- 
lected by this division was made to establish net in- 
come of road transport carriers. This estimate is 
projected to other years (1926-1937 excepted) on the 
basis of employment in road transport, in the case of 
freight and passenger carriers, and by an index of 
gross revenues of taxi companies, in the case of 
small carriers. For the years 1926-1937, benchmark 
estimates are obtained from decennial census data, 
and adjusted to other years, for small carriers, on 
a combined index of taxi registrations and truck 
drivers’ wages, and, for large carriers, on a special 
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index of employment in road transport. In water 
transport, a special survey by the Transportation 
Section provides estimates for the years 1938, 1941, 
1944 and 1945. These figures are projected back to 
1926 on an index of employment in shipping and 
stevedoring, and forward to 1946 on the trend of net 
income of firms reporting to the Transportation 
Section. 


331. In unincorporated retail stores, operating 
result surveys conducted by the Merchandising 
and Services Section for the years 1941, 1944, 1945, 
1946, and every two years thereafter, provide data 
which are used to calculate a weighted average 
ratio of ‘‘net profits (before withdrawals) to net 
sales’’. Net sales are estimated, for the years 1926- 
1956, on the basis of benchmark data from the 1931, 
1941, and 1951 decennial censuses, projected to 
_ other years on the trend of estimated unincorporated 
retail sales. Net income is obtained by applying 
the ‘‘sales to profit’’ ratios to these data. 


332. Estimates of net income of unincorporated 
wholesale establishments, since 1947, are derived 
from Taxation Statistics. For the years 1938-1946, 
a benchmark figure based on the numbers of pro- 
prietors and average earnings from the 1941 decen- 
nial census is projected on the index of wholesale 
sales published by the Merchandising and Services 
Section. For the years 1926-1937, the estimates are 
based on data from the report of the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission. 


333. Since 1946, net income in finance, insurance 
and real estate, is derived from Taxation Statistics, 
with appropriate adjustments. For other years, esti- 
mates are made separately for each industry in this 
group and the total tied in with the year 1946. Net 
income of stock and bond dealers is estimated, for 
1941, from decennial census data and projected to 
other years on an index of the total value of shares 
traded on the Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges. 
An estimate of the net income of insurance and real 
estate agents for 1943 is based on a special survey 
conducted by the Merchandising and Services Sec- 
tion; for other years projections are made on annual 
information on commissions paid by fire insurance 
companies compiled from reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Canada. 


334. Service other than professional service, en- 
umerated above, includes personal, recreational, 
and business service, and boarding and lodging. 
Estimates of net income in the personal services 
group are calculated by sub-groups: barbering and 
hairdressing, dyeing, cleaning and pressing, laun- 
dries undertaking, hotel and tourist camps, res- 
taurants, cafés and taverns. In most cases, the meth- 
od consists in multiplying the number of proprietors 
obtained from the census of population by the aver- 
age net income based on the retail services census. 
Projections are then made on various related in- 
dexes such as the gross annual receipts of power, 
cleaning and dyeing plants, as reported to the Mer- 
chandising and Services Section, tourist expenditures 
in Canada (Balance of Payments Section), and so on. 


335. In recreational service, similar benchmark 
estimates are made; projection to other years is on 
the basis of an index of receipts (excluding taxes) 
of motion picture theatres. 


336. Net income from boarding and lodging is 
based on data from Family Expenditures, 1947-1948, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. One-half of gross 
revenue in these years is allowed for expenses, and 
the resulting figures of net income are projected to 
other years on the trend of restaurant sales. 


Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies 


337. Indirect taxes represent a part of the market 
price of goods and services which is not received 
by factors of production. They are, therefore, not 
included in the National Income, but must be added 
to factor costs to arrive at total costs entering into 
market prices. 


338. Subsidies represent amounts contributed by 
governments toward current costs of production. For 
this reason, they must be deducted from factor costs 
to arrive at Gross National Product at market prices. 


(a) Indirect Taxes 


339. For the most part, the indirect tax figures in- 
cluded here are based on analyses of the Public 
Accounts of governments made in the National In- 
come Section, or for presentation in the reports of 
various Royal Commissions. The figures represent 
collections of revenue and are not adjusted to an 
accrual basis to allow for the lag between the time 
the taxes enter business costs and the time the 
collections are remitted to the government; ade- 
quate information to permit such adjustment is not 
available. 


(i) Federal Indirect Taxes 


340. Indirect taxes levied by the federal govern- 
ment consist of: (1) customs import duties; (2) ex- 
cise duties and taxes; (3) taxes on corporations 
other than on profits (e.g. hank note circulation tax 
and tax on net premiums of insurance companies); 
(4) the business share of privileges, licenses and 
permits where no direct service by the government 
is involved; and (5) the levy against farmers under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


341. For the period 1938-1956, the data are taken 
from the Public Accounts of the federal government 
and converted to a calendar year on the basis of 
monthly figures published by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. For the period 1926-1937, the data are 
obtained from the report of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission and are by fiscal years ending nearest 
December 31 of the calendar year. 


(ii) Provincial Indirect Taxes 


342. Provincial indirect taxes consist of: (1) the 
business share of motor vehicle licenses and per- 
mits; (2) privileges, licenses, permits and fees not 
involving any direct service by the government, in- 
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cluding miscellaneous taxes on natural resources 
such as timber dues, stumpage fees and water 
leases; (3) gasoline taxes; (4) retail sales taxes in- 
cluding provincial taxes on liquor and tobacco; (5) 
real and personal property taxes; (6) taxes on cor- 
porations other than on profits; and (7) miscel- 
laneous taxes including amusement taxes, timber, 
mining and oil royalties, and forest fire prevention 
assessments. 


343. Only the business share of motor vehicle 
licenses and permits are regarded as indirect taxes, 
the personal share being treated as direct personal 
taxes. It may also be noted that the liquor taxes 
specified here refer only to non-operating revenues 
of liquor commissions in the form of malt taxes, 
beer gallonage and wine taxes, brewers’ taxes and 
retail licenses; they do not include the ‘‘net rev- 
enues from sales’’ of liquor commissions, which 
are treated as profits of government business enter- 
prises. 


344. The sources of the provincial estimates for 
the years 1952-1956 are the Public Accounts of the 
various provinces. The data thus obtained are for 
fiscal years and are vonverted to calendar years on 
the trend established by provincial quarterly fin- 
ancial statements submitted to the Bureau. 


345. For the years 1938-1951 the Public Accounts 
uf the various provinces are also the source of the 
provincial estimates. For the years 1926-1937, data 
are obtained from the reports of the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission, and Comparative Statistics of Public 
Finance (Dominion-Provinciel Conference on Re- 
construction), supplemented by information from the 
Public Accounts. All figures from 1926-1951 are by 
fiscal years ending nearest December 31 of the 
calendar year. 


(iii) Municipal Indirect Taxes 


346. Municipal indirect taxes consist mainly of 
rea] property taxes. These are created as indirect 
whether on owner-occupied or on rented property. 
Since inclusion of imputed rent on owner-occupied 
property in National Income involves regarding the 
owner-occupier in the dual role of landlord and 
tenant, this treatment is appropriate. Municipal in- 
direct taxes alsoinclude sales and amusement taxes, 
and the business share of licences, permits and fees 
where no direct service is rendered by the govern- 
ment. 


347. The sources of the municipal estimates are 
the reports of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, the 
1946 supplement to the Statistical Summary of the 
Bank of Canada, and subsequent relevant monthly 
summaries published by the Bank of Canada. 


(b) Subsidies 


348. The greater part of the subsidy figure con- 
sists of federal production and consumption sub- 
sidies which are made with a viewto price stabiliza- 
tion. Such payments are usually made in order that 
the consumer may penetit from lower prices, but 


occasionally the purpose may be to protect the pro- 
ducer against a decline in the price of his product. 
Federal subsidies can be divided into three main 
classes: (1) Agricultural subsidies, which include 
wheat acreage reduction payments, premiums on 
livestock, subsidies on milk, cheese, and butterfat, 
freight assistance on western feed grains for live- 
stock feeding purposes, and subsidies on oats and 
barley: (2) Business subsidies which include: im- 
port subsidies on petroleum, cotton, co&l and coke; 
and domestic subsidies, including drawback to mil- 
lers, emergency assistance to gold mines, payments 
under the Maritime Freight Rates Act, subsidies 
for milk consumption, and steamship subsidies for 
mail; (3) Trading losses on operations of govern- 
ment commodity agencies, such as the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, the Canadian 
Wool Board, the Agricultural Prices Support Board, 
the Fisheries Prices Support Board, and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. In the case of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, trading operations on any crop account may 
extend through several years; an increase in the 
trading loss is regarded as a positive subsidy while 
a recovery in the trading loss is regarded as a 
negative subsidy, @quivalent in effect to an in- 
direct tax 7}, 


349. For the period 1938-1956, the data are ob- 
tained from the Public Accounts of the federal 
government, from the published reports of the agen- 
cies concerned, or directly from government of- 
ficials. For the most part, the figures are on a calen- 
dar year basis. For the period 1926-1937, the data are 
obtained from the reports of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission, and are by fiscal years ending nearest 
December 31 of the calendar vear. 


350. Provincial subsidies are paid to agriculture 
in the form of freight assistance on limestone for 
fertilizer, western feed grains, and other products. 
Production subsidies are paid on wool, cheddar 
cheese, sugar beets, bacon, hogs, and livestock 
for breeding purposes. Business subsidies include 
payments on iron ore and peat, the operation of fer- 
ries, and the publication of text books. 


351. The provincial figures are taken from the 
Public Accounts. They are by fiscal years ending 
nearest December 31 of the calendar year from 1926- 
1951, and are converted, as described above, to 
calendar years from 1952-1956. 


352. There are no subsidies paid by municipal 
governments. 


Capital Consumption Allowances and Miscellaneous 
Vaiuation Adjustments 


353. Allowances for current consumption of capital, 
deducted to arrive at profits and net income included 
in the National Income, must be added back to ar- 
rive at Gross National Product at market prices. In 


71. Where trading profits are earned on individual] 
crop accounts, they are regarded as accrued net income 
of farm operators from farm production. 
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view of the impossibility of arriving at a figure of 
the true economic consumption of capital, it is 
necessary to use current accounting allowances for 
depreciation, obsolescence and amortization as a 
basis for the estimate, although these may vary 
widely from capital consumption in the economic 
sense. Allowance of some different amount would 
involve a corresponding adjustment in profits, and 
thus in National Income, but would not affect the 
total of Gross National Product. It is convenient to 
view the entries made under this heading as the 
sum of true capital consumption and a ‘‘valuation 
adjustment’’. 


354. In some cases, outlays essentially capital in 
nature are charged by business to current expenses. 
Capital outlays of this nature are included in the 
estimates of business gross fixed capital formation 
in Gross National Expenditure; they must therefore 
be included as a component of Gross National Prod- 
uct to preserve the balance of the Accounts. Con- 
versely, certain non-tangible outlays capitalized by 
business are deducted under this general heading. 


355. The claim portion of insurance against fire 
and other damage to business property (including 
all residential property), is regarded as analogous 
to depreciation in that it is included in market 
prices but does not represent income of any factor 
of production, and in that it is a cost in maintenance 
of the national capital. It is therefore included under 
this heading. An estimate is also included for the 
claim portion of business insurance against fin- 
ancial loss, e.g. fidelity insurance. 


356. Bad debt allowances (less recoveries) are 
also included here because they enter into the 
market price of goods and services in Gross Nation- 
al Expenditure but do not represent income of any 
factor of production. The figures used are the 
amounts charged by business as operating costs. 
Other items included under this general heading are 
business scrap and salvage allowances and net 
business sales of used motor vehicles. 


357. Depletion charges are not included with de- 
preciation, for the reasons cited in the section on 
corporation profits: Imputed depreciation on govern- 
ment buildings is included. 


358. The methods of estimating this component of 
the National Accounts may be divided into four 
basic classes: first, consolidation of individual 
accounts; second, projection from benchmark data 
on related series; third, ratio method, using directly 
related data; and fourth, ratio method, using in- 
direct data. In a number of cases, a combination of 
methods is necessary to complete the series back 
to 1926. The following classification refers, in gen- 
eral, to the estimates for the current years. 


359. The first method includes all estimates of 
corporation depreciation, the claim portion of busi- 
ness insurance, bad debt allowances, and deprecia- 
tion of certain government business enterprises. The 


second method covers unincorporated manufacturing 
and retail trade. The third method is used for most 
municipal public utilities, certain unincorporated 
business groups, such as agriculture, fishing, con- 
struction, wholesale trade, finance, insurance and 
real estate, elements of the service group, and the 
bulk of the estimate ‘‘capital outlay charged to 
current expense’’. The fourth method covers the re- 
mainder of unincorporated business, such as trans- 
portation, communication and certain of the serv- 
ice industries. 


(a) Depreciation or Capital Cost Allowances 


(i) Incorporated Business 


360. For incorporated companies the basic source 
of the information since 1944 is Taxation Statistics, 
issued by the Department of National Revenue, Com- 
parable estimates for other years are obtained from 
the special corporation sample study. In addition to 
regular depreciation provisions, certain amortization 
charges are included here. The exact content of the 
item changes from time to time in accordance with 
changes in taxation regulations or procedures. 


361. A number of adjustments to tne basic esti- 
mates are necessary. An allowance for depreciation 
in banking and insurance, not included in Depart- 
ment of National Revenue tabulations, is made. In 
the case of banks, the data are obtained from pub- 
lished reports of the chartered banks. Depreciation 
on real estate holdings of insurance companies in- 
cluded in operating expenses reported to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance is included. 


362. Some firms do not submit complete financial 
returns in time for inclusion in Department of Nation- 
al Revenue tabulations. An allowance for deprecia- 
tion of these firms is therefore made by inflating the 
tabulated data by the ratio ‘‘profits of all firms to 
profits of firms reporting depreciation’’. Finally, the 
data are adjusted from the taxation year to a calen- 
dar basis using information obtained from the De- 
partment of National Revenue. 


(ii) Government Business Enterprise 


363. Depreciation charged by federal, provincial 
and municipal government enterprises is obtained 
from the Public Accounts, published annual reports, 
of provincial departments of municipal affairs, sum- 
maries prepared by the Bank of Canada, and by cor- 
respondence. In the case of municipal governments, 
some recourse is made to estimation, as available 
information is not in all cases sufficient to com- 
plete the estimate. 


(iii) Unincorporated Business 


364. For unincorporated companies, estimates are 
obtained from a variety of sources. Figures of farm 
depreciation are prepared by the Agriculture Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in connection 
with estimates of net farm income; an adjustment 
is made to exclude depreciation charged by incor- 
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porated companies engaged in agriculture. In forest- 
ry, no specific allowance is made, the informa- 
tion in this sector being inadequate. The amount in- 
volved is known to be small. In fishing, estimates 
of depreciatiou. are prepared in connection with the 
estimates of net income in this industry. No allow- 
ance is made for hunting and trapping or for unincor- 
porated mining enterprises, the amount of capital 
employed not being significant. 


365. In manufacturing, depreciation for both incor- 
porated and unincorporated industries (excluding re- 
pair and custom work) is available for a number of 
years from the ‘‘capital expenditures schedule’’ 
used in connection with the annual survey of intend- 
ed and realized investment expenditures (General 
Assignments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics). A special classification of returns for the 
year 1946 permits figures to be obtained separately 
for unincorporated companies. The latter are inflat- 
ed to full coverage by means of a production ratio. 
An eStimate of depreciation in repair and custom 
work is also added. This estimate is made as fol- 
lows: a controlling ratio is devised using labour 
force survey data, on the assumption that deprecia- 
tion in repair and custom work is in the same rela- 
tion to the labour force as depreciation in manufac- 
turing proper. 


366. Estimates for tne years 1926-1945 are ob- 
tained by extrapolation from the 1946 benchmark on 
the trend of depreciation in a selected group of in- 
corporated manufacturing industries, comprising 
those industries where unincorporated business is 
largely concentrated. This information is obtained 
from the special corporation sample. For the years 
since 1947 projection is based on a composite index 
of the average gross revenue per proprietor of unin- 
corporated manufacturing firms multiplied by labour 
force estimates of the total number of proprietors 
engaged in manufacturing and repair. 


367. In construction, a special tabulation of con- 
struction census returns for the year 1946 provides 
an estimate of gross value of work done in the con- 
struction industry by form of organization. The ratio 
of depreciation (from Taxation Statistics) to gross 
revenue for incorporated concerns in the construc- 
tion industry is calculated, and applied to the gross 
revenue estimate for ‘‘unincorporated business with 
paid employees’’ to obtain an estimate of deprecia- 
tion in this group. (Self-employed proprietors in the 
construction industry are assumed to have no de- 
preciation expenditures; an allowance for capital 
Outlay charged to current expense is included for 
this group in the final totals.) Estimates for other 
years are made by assuming a constant relationship 
between depreciation for incorporated and unincor- 
porated companies. 


368. In transportation and communication estimates 
of depreciation for unincorporated freight and pas- 
senger carriers (excluding taxis) are based on an- 
nual surveys conducted by the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Estimates of depreciation on taxis for 1946 


are obtained by multiplying the estimated number of 
cabs (based on registration data) by an assumed 
average depreciation. The latter estimate is based 
on information respecting the cost of passenger 
automobiles and the number of years for which the 
cost may be amortized under income tax regulations. 
For years subsequent to 1946, depreciation is as- 
sumed to be a constant percentage of gross revenues 
of taxi companies as calculated in connection with 
the estimates of personal expenditure for taxi serv- 
ice. For the years 1926-1945 the estimates are pro- 
jected on the trend of net income of this group. 


369. In wholesale trade, information on the relative 
share of business done by incorporated and unincor- 
porated firms is obtained, for census years, from the 
census of merchandising. It is assumed that there is 
a correlation between sales and depreciation, and 
extrapolation is based on the trend of depreciation 
for incorporated companies. 


370. In retail trade, estimates of total sales of un- 
incorporated retail stores are multiplied by the ratio 
‘“‘depreciation to sales’’. The sales estimate is ob- 
tained by subtracting from total retail sales (pre- 
pared in the Merchandising and Services Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics), estimated sales 
of incorporated establishments (based on Taxation 
Statistics), co-operative stores sales (based on data 
from the Department of Agriculture), and government 
liquor store sales (from provincial published reports). 
The ratio ‘‘depreciation to sales’’ is obtained regu- 
larly for a sample of unincorporated stores by the 
Merchandising and Services Section, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, as part of a continuing survey 
of retail operating expenses. 


371. In finance, insurance and real estate, esti- 
mated depreciation valued at current replacement 
cost on non-farm residential property is computed 
in connection with the estimates of net rents in in- 
vestment income. Depreciation on rented commercial 
property, (largely in the field of retail trade and 
service) is computed as a percentage of gross com- 
mercial rents paid. The proportion of depreciation 
to gross rents is derived from an analysis of rev- 
enue and expense statements of a sample of incor- 
porated real estate companies. The gross rent 
estimate is also prepared in connection with esti- 
mates of net rents in investment income. The sum 
of these items is adjusted to exclude depreciation 
on residential and commercial property owned by 
corporations. This estimate is calculated as a pro- 
portion of total rents received by corporations 
(Taxation Statistics ). 


372. Depreciation in professional service is esiti- 
mated on the basis of information respecting ap- 
parent disappearance of professional equipment, 
prepared in conjunction with the estimates of busi- 
ness gross fixed capital formation, and supple- 
mented by data respecting the numbers of automo- 
biles owned by doctors, and maximum rates of de- 
preciation on equipment and automobiles allowed 
by income tax regulations. 
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373. In other service groups, including recreation- 
al, personal and business service, an estimate of 
depreciation in the year 1948 is built up from a 
variety of sources. In general, the method is to ad- 
just the figures of depreciation in the incorporated 
service industries by a ratio of the relative propor- 
tion of business done by incorporated and unincor- 
porated companies as obtained from the census of 
services. This estimate is extrapolated on the trend 
of depreciation in incorporated service companies. 


(iv) Non-Commercial Institutions 


374. In the case of universities, information re- 
specting depreciation charges or their equivalent 
has been collected since 1949 by the Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The amount 
is very small and no estimate is made prior to 1949. 
For hospitals, information on operating expenses 
including depreciation is collected regularly by the 
Institutions Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
No allowance for depreciation is made in the case 
of buildings and equipment owned by religious, wel- 
fare and social organizations. To the extent that 
these organizations operate on rented premises, 
however, depreciation on the property they occupy 
is included with depreciation on rented commercial 
property under finance, insurance and real estate. 


(v) Co-operatives 


3%. Estimates of the value of fixed assets owned 
by co-operative organizations in Canada are obtain- 
ed for each year from 1932 to date from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Depreciation is calculated by 
applying the ratio ‘‘depreciation to fixed assets”’ 
as determined for incorporated companies engaged 
in similar activities. For years prior to 1932, the 
estimates are arbitrary. 


(vi) Government Buildings 


376. A rather arbitrary estimate of depreciation on 
government buildings is prepared in connection with 
estimates of gross and net iniputed rent on such 
buildings. 


(b) Capital Outlay Charged to Current Expense 


321. This item includes turniture, furnishings, 
some office equipment, automobiles, tools, jigs, 
dies, and so on, which have been charged to current 
expense rather than capitalized. Various methods 
are employed in estimating the industry-wise com- 
ponents of this item; in general, however, the esti- 
mates are obtained through comparisons of ‘‘invest- 
ment in machinery’’ as reported by business, with 
the apparent consumption of producers’ machinery 
and equipment as indicated by statistics of produc- 
tion, imports and exports. In the case of agriculture, 
an estimate of the value added to farm construction 
by the labour of the farm operator and hired em- 
ployees is included. 


378. In the case of steam railways, amounts are 
included respecting retirements and renewals charg- 
ed to operating expenses in lieu of depreciation, 
based on data published in the D.B.S. report Railway 
Transport. 


(c) Non-Capital Outlays Charged to Capital Account 


379. This item, which is a deduction, consists 
chiefly of amounts spent by businesses and charged 
to capital account on mining and oil development 
and exploration, other than outlays for construction 
and equipment included with business gross fixed 
capital formation and exclusive of payments for 
land, leaseholds or drilling rights and existing as- 
sets. The information is obtained from the General 
Assignments Division of the Bureau. 


(d) Claim Portion of Business and Residential 
Insurance 


380. The information necessary to compute this 
estimate is obtained from the annual reports of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada. An allow- 
ance for payments made by steam railways with 
respect to damage to property and livestock, derived 
from data published in the D.B.S. report Railway 
Transport is included. Included here also are com- 
paratively small estimates reflecting fire loss to 
government buildings deducted in calculating im- 
puted rent and charges respecting fire loss included 
in operating expenses of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 


(e) Business Scrap Salvage,and Trade-In Allowances 


381. Scrap and Salvage — This item is estimated 
from data collected by the Bureau’s Industry and 
Merchandising Division and United States exper- 
ience, relating to iron and steel and non-ferrous 
Scrap consumption and export. 


382. Trade-In Allowances— An estimate of the val- 
ue of net purchases by the personal sector of used 
motor vehicles sold or traded by the business sector 
is included here. 


(f) Net Bad Debt Losses 


383. This item consists of the amount set aside 
each year by business to cover anticipated losses 
through non-payment of accounts, adjusted for re- 
coveries of debts formerly written off as uncollect- 
able. The latter are included with corporation pro- 
fits. For incorporated companies the information is 
obtained from Taxation Statistics and the. special 
corporation sample study; in some cases it is nec- 
essary to project on the trend of sales of individual 
industries. In the case of chartered banks the series 
included is the amount of retained income not car- 
ried to profit and loss account, and is obtained for 
recent years from the annual returns of the chartered 
banks published in the Canada Gazette. For earlier 
years the amounts are estimated on the basis of in- 
formation supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


384. Net amounts set aside by unincorporated 
business engaged in retail trade are obtained by 
applying a ratio of ‘‘bad debts to sales’’ obtained 
from surveys conducted by the Merchandising and 
Services Section, to estimated annual sales of un- 
incorporated business. No allowance is made for 
had debts in other types of unincorporated busi- 
ness, since information in this field is almost wholly 
lacking. 
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(g) Stock and Bond Commissions and Real Estate 
Commissions 


385. This item, which is a deduction fromthe total, 
is based on information on gross revenue from com- 
missions of brokers and agents reported in Taxation 
Statistics. AS noted in the concepts description, the 
estimates refer only to that portion of capitalized 
commissions originating in connection with busi- 
ness non-residential property transfers. 


(h) Amortization, Development Write-Offs, Deferred 
Maintenance, and Miscellaneous Charges to 
Reserves 


386. These items are charged as expenses in the 
calculation of profits entering the National Income 
and must be added back here. The sources for the 
estimates are chiefly Taxation Statistics and pub- 
lished reports of government business enterprises 
and public utilities. 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES 


Personal Expenditure On Consumer Goods and Serv- 
ices 


387. This component comprises personal expendi- 
ture of Canadian residents, (including implied ex- 
penditure out of income in kind), on consumer goods 
and services during the accounting period. All types 
of consumer durable goods are included. Purchases 
of houses, however, are regarded as capital goeds, 
and are shown with the estimate of business gross 
fixed capital formation. The rental value of owner- 
occupied houses is included, as are the operating 
costs of private non-commercial institutions, in- 
surance companies, etc. (see paragraphs 120-125). 
The estimate includes expenditures of Canadian 
residents temporarily abroad, (e.g. tourists, mem- 
bers of the armed forces), and excludes expendi- 
tures of foreign residents temporarily in Canada. All 
expenditures that are regarded as business costs 
are excluded. Allowances are made for the trade-in 
value of used goods sold by persons to business. 


388. The estimates are calculated under three 
broad categories: commodities, services, and net 
expenditure abroad. 


(a) Personal Expenditure on Commodities 


389. This estimate consists of purchases of com- 
modities by persons, and implied expenditure out of 
income in kind. The general method of estimating 
purchases of commodities is to adjust the figure of 
total retail sales obtained from the 1930, 1941 and 
1951 merchandising censuses and annual surveys 
conducted by the Merchandising and Services Sec- 
tion of the D.B.S. to include commodities purchased 
by individuals through non-retail outlets, as well 
as certain provincial and local taxes which are not 
included in the retail sales figures. Deductions are 
made to exclude the value of non-personal purchases 
of commodities at retail, the value of trade-in allow- 
ances of used goods, and the receipts by retailers 
for repairs and services which are estimated sep- 
arately under personal expenditure on services. In- 
cluded in the service deductions is an allowance 
for the service portion of meals and beverages pur- 
chased for on-premise consumption. These adjust- 
ments are outlined more explicitly in the following 
Paragraphs. 


(i) Total Retail Sales 


390. The value of retail sales is published in re- 
ference paper #56 (Industry and Merchandising Di- 
vision, D.B.S.) for the years 1930 to 1953 inclusive 
and is available thereafter annually from the reports 
of the above division. The following adjustments 
are made to the years 1930 to 1932 and 1942 co 1946 
inclusive to correct for technical details. Retail 
sales, as shown by the 1930 Census of Retail Es- 
tablishments, are corrected for the volume of sales 
on account of establishments which went out of 
business after they had been listed in the census 
but prior to the enumeration of their retail sales 
data. This correction is smoothed out to the year 
1932 on the basis of related material. For the years 
1942 to 1946, the cumulative figure of withdrawals 
of retail stores, having been measured in 1947, is 
distributed to follow the pattern of business failures 
within the retail trade group for these years. The 
1926-30 period is extrapolated on the basis of the 
trend of retail sales of selected incorporated retail 
sales establishments as indicated in the corporate 
profits sample survey. 

(ii) Commodities Purchased Through Non-Retail 
Outlets 


391. A Significant volume of retail sales to in- 
dividuals occurs through outlets not ordinarily clas- 
sified as retail stores, and these must be added to 
the retail sales figures as derived above. Included 
here are retail sales by manufacturing bakeries and 
dairies (house-to-house deliveries). The data are 
obtained from the Manufactures Section and the 
Animal Products Section, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Direct sales to consumers by farmers, pedlars, 
hucksters, etc. are added based upon information ob- 
tained from family budget expenditure data and com- 
modity flow estimates. With respect to wood prod- 
ucts, data are available from the 1930, 1941 and 
1951 censuses of merchandising and services, the 
1941 and 1951 censuses of agriculture, an estimate 
prepared by the former Fuel Controller, and current- 
ly from the Forestry Section, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


392. Refinery sales of fuel oil and kerosene to 
consumers are estimated, for 1930, 1941 and 1951 
from the censuses of merchandising and services, 
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and projected on the trend of selected types of oil 
sales obtained from the Mineral Statistics Section, 
and retail price data obtained from the Prices Sec- 
tion. Sales of coke and coal to consumers by whole- 
sale firms are also based on 1930, 1941 and 1951 
census data, adjusted to other years on the trend 
of sales of coke and coal by retail establishments. 


393. Estimates of subscription and newsboy sales 
of newspapers and magazines for 1941 are calculat- 
ed from data prepared for the Combined Production 
and Resources Board (The Impact of War on Civil- 
tan Consumption, 1945), and the 1941 census of 
merchandising. For 1951 an estimate of subscrip- 
tions and newsboy sales of newspapers and maga- 
zines is determined using family expenditure data 
and a retail valuation of publishers’ production. 
Projection to other years is on the total of Cana- 
dian publishers’ revenue from newspaper and maga- 
zine sales and subscriptions (Forestry Section, 
D.B.S.) combined with the value of imports of maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


394. Consumer purchases in railway dining and 
buffet cars are obtained annually from the Trans 
portation Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Purchases of alcoholic beverages through 
hotels and public houses are available for 1930, 
1941 and 1949 and subsequent years from the cen- 
suses of hotels conducted by the Merchandising and 
Services Section. Estimates for other years are ob- 
tained by interpolation on an index of wholesale 
sales of liquor stores and brewers’ warehouses. 
Purchases of meals and merchandise through hotels 
are Similarly available for the years 1930, 1941 and 
1949 and subsequent years, and an index of res- 
taurant sales is used for interpolation. 


395. Retail sales by manufacturers not otherwise 
classified, are estimated, for the years 1930 
and 1951 from a special study carried out as part 
of the 1931 and 1951 censuses of merchandising. 
Corresponding estimates for other years are made on 
the assumption that the ratio of retail sales by man- 
ufacturers to total retail sales less the restaurant 
group is the same as in census benchmark years. 


396. Retail sales by wholesalers are obtained for 
the years 1930, 1941 and 1951 from the census of 
merchandising, and projected to other years ona 
weighted index of retail sales. Commodity sales 
by service establishments such as barber shops and 
garages are also derived from 1930, 1941 and 1951 
census data and adjusted to other years on retail 
sales indexes. 


(iii) Provincial and Local Taxes 


397. In general, retail sales estimates include 
federal sales and excise taxes, but do not include 
certain types of local and provincial sales taxes. 
These must therefore be added to bring the esti- 
mates of retail sales to persons to a market price 
valuation. Data are obtained in connection with the 
estimates of indirect taxes. 


(iv) Non-Personal Purchases at Retail 


398. Non-personal purchases at retail, which are 
deducted from the estimate of total retail sales, are, 
in general, estimated by commodity groups. The 
major portion of building materials and hardware 
sales are deducted on the assumption that these 
are business purchases. The portion that is pur- 
chased by owner occupiers and tenants for house- 
hold maintenance purposes is excluded from this 
deduction. Total sales of building materials and 
hardware are obtained from the 1930, 1941 and 1951 
censuses of merchandising and services. The total 
is then interpolated on the trend of the sales of 
lumber and building material dealers. The personal 
use portion is determined for 1951 from family ex- 
penditure survey data and extrapolated on the com- 
bined index of occupied dwellings and cost of re- 
pairs per dwelling as indicated by C.M.H.C. data. 


399. Business purchases of gasoline, oil and 
grease are estimated residually. Total gasoline, oil 
and grease sales by retail establishments are ob- 
tained from the 1930, 1941 and 1951 censuses of re- 
tail establishments. The total is then interpolated 
on the trend of garage and filling station sales. A 
personal use portion of 30 per cent was determined 
for 1930 and extrapolated on a composite index re- 
flecting total retail sales in this group and the 
changing proportion of personal and business con- 
sumption as indicated by registrations of passenger 
and commercial vehicles. In 1948 and 1953, the 
personal use level is tied into family expenditure 
survey data for these years. 


400. Sales of new commercial vehicles are ex- 
cluded in their entirety together with a portion of 
new passenger vehicles for business use. The basic 
data are supplied by the Merchandisjng and Services 
Section of the D.B.S. The buSiness-use portion of 
passenger vehicles is determined for the year 1951 
by applying the ratio of the average turnover period 
by business, aS indicated in the Investment Fore- 
cast Survey (1954) to the stock of business~owned 
passenger vehicles. This level of business pur- 
chases of new passenger vehicles is then extra- 
polated on the trend of commercial vehicle sales. 
In the war years, 1942-45, a considerably higher 
proportion was deducted. 


401. Business purchases of auto parts and ac- 
cessories are obtained by a similar method to that 
used in estimating the business consumption of 
gasoline, oil and grease. The benchmark data for 
the personal use portion are extrapolated on a com- 
posite index reflecting the trend of wholesale sales 
of auto parts and the changing proportion of per- 
sonal and business consumption as indicated by 
registration of passenger and commercial vehicles. 


402. In addition to ensuring that the estimates of 
consumer expenditure include only the personal use 
portion of new car sales (see paragraph 400), the 
retail sales data must be adjusted to ensure that 
the net personal use portion of used car sales is 
also accounted for. Sales of used cars by motor 
vehicle dealers (and used car dealers) to both the 
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business and personal sectors are included in the 
basic source data on retail trade. An adjustment is 
therefore made to remove that part of used car sales 
which is sold to the business sector. The balance 
represents gross sales of used cars to the personal 
sector. At the same time, however, a further adjust- 
ment must be made to take account of the trade-in 
allowances received by consumers, which in effect 
constitutes sales of used cars from the personal to 
the business sector(see paragraphs 406, 407). These 
procedures result in the inclusion in consumer ex- 
penditure of net purchases of used cars by con- 
sumers from the business sector. (See also para- 
graph 69). 


403. The value of meals and beverages charged to 
business and government expense accounts is com- 
puted by applying the ratio of meals and beverage 
expenditures to total travel expenditures as indicat- 
ed by the federal government Public Accounts (data 
supplied by the Comptroller of the Treasury) to the 
aggregate travel expenditures of business and 
government. Benchmarks of total travel expenditure 
of the manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing and 
government industries are computed independently 
and are extrapolated on the trend of total wages 
and salaries paid within each group. The man- 
ufacturing benchmark is established by the survey 
of manufacturing expenses conducted in connection 
with the Rowell-Sirois Commission; the wholesaling 
and retailing benchmarks are established by surveys 
of operating costs of wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments conducted by the Merchandising and Serv- 
ices Division. Federal government travel expendi- 
tures are obtained from the Public Accounts. 


404. Wholesale sales by retail establishments are 
excluded, since these are assumed to be wholly 
business-use purchases. The 1930, 1941 and 1951 
benchmarks (census of merchandising and services) 
are interpolated on a specially weighted index of 
retail sales. 


405. Purchases of tractors, farm implements and 
parts are included either with farm operating ex- 
penses or in the estimates of business gross fixed 
capital formation, hence they are excluded here. 
Benchmark data are obtained from the 1930, 1941 
and 1951 census of merchandising. The series is 
interpolated on the trend of farm machinery sales 
for the years 1926 to 1941 as computed by the Agri- 
culture Division and thereafter by the Merchandising 
and Services Section. Estimates of hay, straw, and 
feed are also excluded, being assumed to be wholly 
business costs. The 1930, 1941 and 1951 benchmark 
figures are projected on an index of feed and seed 
purchases prepared by the Agriculture Division and 
commencing in 1951 on the trend of the sales of hay, 
straw and feed dealers as prepared by the Merchan- 
dising and Services Section. 


(v) Other deductions 


406. Trade-in allowances and purchases of used 
vehicles by motor vehicle dealers are established 
from Taxation Statistics and other sources for 1951, 


and for 1954 and thereafter on the basis of a special 
survey of motor vehicle dealers conducted by the 
Merchandising and Services Section of the Bureau. 
Other years are interpolated on the trend of an anal- 
ysis of operating costs of motor vehicle dealers as 
indicated by returns of a survey conducted by the 
same section. 


407. Inthe case of used car dealers, 80 per cent of 
the selling value of used vehicles is assumed to be 
the value of trade-ins on purchases of used vehicles. 
This ratio is obtained from a survey conducted by 
the Merchandising and Services Section in 1937 and 
the census of merchandising in 1941. Sales of used 
car dealers are established by the 1930, 1941 and 
1951 censuses of merchandising and are inter- 
polated on the trend of a special survey of the sales 
of used car dealers conducted by the Merchandising 
and Services Section 


408. Similarly the value of trade-in allowances and 
purchases of other used goods by retailers must be 
excluded from total retail sales. Benchmark data on 
the value of used goods sales are obtained from the 
1930, 1941 and 1951 censuses of merchandising, in- 
terpolated on the trend of the general retail sales 
index. To this series the proportion of trade-in 
allowance is applied as indicated by the 1941 cen- 
sus of merchandising for second-hand stores, ex- 
cluding used car lots. No special allowance is made 
for war surplus sales, since an adjustment to ex- 
clude these from Gross National Expenditure is 
made to government expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices. 


409. Since the estimates in this section refer 
wholly to commodities, repair and service receipts 
are deducted from the total of retail sales and are 
included in personal expenditure on services below. 
The estimate consists mainly of repair and service 
receipts of garages and jewellery stores plus re- 
tail credit charges of all stores granting credit 
services. In addition the service portion of meals 
and alcoholic beverages sold for on-premise con- 
sumption is included. These are obtained for 1930, 
1941, and 1951 from the census of merchandising 
and services, and projected on a specially weighted 
index of retail sales. 


(vi) Income in Kind, Goods 


410. An imputation is made to personal expendi- 
ture for the value of goods consumed out of income 
in kind. In each case the figures included in ex- 
penditure are based on the estimates used for the 
income side. The item is comprised of food and fuel 
produced and consumed on farms, food to non-farm 
workers and issues in kind to the armed forces. 


411. The estimate of food and fuel consumed on 
farms is a part of the calculation of net farm income 
prepared by the Agriculture Division. It includes the 
estimated value of all types of home-grown produce 
consumed by farm families and hired help, based on 
average farm prices. Food received and consumed 
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by non-agricultural workers is computed in connec- 
tion with the estimates of wages, salaries,and sup- 
plementary labour income. The value of lodging sup- 
plied to both farm and non-farm groups is not in- 
cluded here, being classified to the services esti- 
mate. 


412. Estimates of food and clothing issued to the 
armed forces are prepared in connection with the 
figures of military pay and allowances, 


(b) Personal Expenditure on Services 


413. This includes the value of services rendered 
directly to individuals as distinct from those ren- 
dered to business or to government. For many class- 
es of services, a preponderant proportion of total 
revenue is represented by sales to individuals, and 
the presence of business services is not an im- 
portant source of error. In those classes where 
sales to business or government form an important 
part of total revenue (e.g. railway transportation, 
post office),data as to the amount of such sales are 
not always available and arbitrary allowances must 
be made. 


414. For certain classes of services, the census 
of industry, annual surveys, or published reports of 
the Bureau and other agencies give information re- 
garding personal expenditure. Other groups depend 
upon the 1931, 1941 and 1951 censuses of merchan- 
dising and services, with projections to other years 
being made on directly related series. In some 
cases, benchmark estimates are taken from census 
data but projections must be made on indirect evi- 
dence regarding trends. In a considerable number 
of cases, the estimates are explicitly articulated 
with calculations on the income side, and the reader 
is referred to the appropriate section for a descrip- 
tion of sources and methods. 


415. As already noted, services of private non- 
commercial institutions (hospitals, charitable in- 
Stitutions, etc.) are measured by the expenses of 
these institutions, rather than by the fees paid by 
individuals. Services of insurance companies are 
also measured by their expenses. 


(i) Services Covered by Census of Industry, Annual 
Surveys, or Published Statement 


416. Annual surveys of power laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing establishments conducted by the 
Merchandising and Services Section provide data on 
the total revenue of these establishments. Allow- 
ances are made for revenues arising out of non- 
personal expenditures. 


417. Bridge, tunnel and ferry tolls on international 
connections are obtained from the Transportation 
Section of the Bureau. Data on the passenger rev- 
enues of steam railways, electric railways and 
buses, air carriers, express companies and steam- 
ships are also obtained annually from the Transpor- 


tation Section. Deductions for non-personal use are 
made based upon information received from the major 
operators. 


418. Revenues of central electric stations from 
domestic consumption are supplied by the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division. Data on sales 
of natural and manufactured gas sold to household 
consumers are obtained from the Industry and Mer- 
chandising Division. Personal moving expenses 
are obtained from information collected in the an- 
nual survey of the motor carrier and warehousing 
industries carried out by the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division. 


419. Gross revenues of cable and telegraph com- 
panies and receipts from personal use of telephone 
service are supplied by the Public Finance and 
Transportation Division. An adjustment is made for 
non-personal expenditure on cables and telegrams. 
Data on post office revenues are taken from the 
Public Accounts of the federal government, an 
arbitrary allowance being made for non-personal 
transactions. 


420. The estimate of services rendered to persons 
by hospitals is based on annual surveys of the 
Institutions Section. The amount included under 
this heading is equal to the operating expenditure 
of private non-commercial hospitals (including 
municipal hospitals), plus receipts from paying 
patients in provincial and federal hospitals, plus 
revenues of private hospitals organized on a com- 
mercial basis. Operating costs of privately operated 
sickness and accident insurance plans are included; 
these are obtained from reports of the Superintendent 
of Insurance for Canada. Operating or administration 
costs of prepaid voluntary medical insurance plans 
are obtained annually from the Department of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare. Since a portion of personal 
medical care expenses is paid for by business under 
workmen’s compensation schemes, a deduction is 
made to exclude this amount from personal expendi- 
ture. The data are based on information from reports 
of Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Bureau 
of Statistics publication, Railway Transport Part Il. 


421. The estimate of services rendered by univer- 
sities is measured by total operating costs plus 
estimated receipts of university residences from 
board and lodging’?. The information is obtained 
from the Education Division. The value of services 
rendered by institutions engaged in life, personal 
property, automobile and theft insurance is also 
measured by their operating costs (including profits); 
these data are available from the reports of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, and they 
are adjusted arbitrarily to exclude the business 
portion. 


712. Total operating costs do not include expenses 
of university residences. 
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(ii) Services Estimated on Basis of Directly Re- 
lated Series 


422. A number of the service groups depend upon 
projection from benchmark data on the trend of dir- 
ectly related series. In most cases, the 1931, 1941 
and 1951 censuses of merchandising and services 
provide the benchmark material. Thus, estimates of 
personal expenditure for jewellery repairs and en- 
graving are based on the 1931, 1941 and 1951 cen- 
suses, projected on an index of jewellery store 
sales. Personal expenditure on automobile repair 
and maintenance in these three benchmark years is 
projected on the trend of sales of garages and fil- 
ling stations. Expenditure on taxi cabs is adjusted 
to other years on the basis of a composite index of 
wage rates and taxi registrations. Personal expendi- 
ture on shoe-cleaning and .repair, upholstery and 
furniture repair, and radio, television and appliance 
repair are interpolated on the trend of the sales of 
shoe stores, furniture stores, and appliance stores 
respectively. 


423. Funeral and burial expenses are based on 
receipts of funeral and undertaking establishments 
obtained from the census of services, 1931, 194i 
and 1951, adjusted upward to allow for receipts of 
cemeteries and crematories. Projection is on the 
trend of a composite index of deaths and average 
wage rates. 


424. Gross receipts of commercial recreation es- 
tablishments, including motion picture threatres, 
billiard parlors, bowling alleys, camps and tourist 
grounds, are obtained from the 1930, 1941 and 1951 
censuses of services. Federal and provincial amuse- 
ment taxes, from the Public Accounts, are added to 
this basic figure. Projection is made to other years 
on the trend of receipts of motion picture theatres, 
adjusted to include taxes. 


425. Personal expenditure for hotel accommoda- 
tion is based on data obtained for the years 1930, 
1941, 1947, and subsequent years from surveys con- 
ducted by the Merchandising and Services Section. 
The figures are adjusted to other years on the trend 
of receipts of Canadian National Railway hotels. 


(iii) Estimates based on Indirect Evidence 


426. In some cases, projection from reliable bench- 
mark estimates is made on the basis of inadequate 
information concerning trends. Thus, census bench- 
mark data on barber and beauty parlor care are ex- 
trapolated on the trend of population and consumer 
price data. In the case of the operating expenses of 
charitable and benevolent (private non-commercial) 
institutions, survey data from the Institutions Sec- 
tion are available for selected years. Projection is 
made on the basis of the consumer price index. Mis- 
cellaneous personal services, established for cen- 
sus benchmark years, are extrapolated on the trend 
of selected personal services. Personal expenditure 
on dress-making is established for benchmark years 
from the labour force census and extrapolated on the 
combined trend of the volume of piece goods sold 


through retail department stores and the average 
hourly wage paid in the garment manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


(iv) Estimates Explicitly Articulated with the In 
come side 


427. A number of the estimates required to compute 
expenditure on services have already been made in 
connection with calculations of components of the 
Gross National Product. Some of these estimates 
may be used directly without adjustment, but others 
require modification before they can be integrated 
with the expenditure side. For a description of 
basic sources and methods, the reader is referred to 
previous sections of this review; only the adjust- 
ments made to the basic estimates are outlined here. 


428. Farm and non-farm residential space rents 
(including garages) paid and imputed are calculated 
in connection with the rent component of investment 
income (see paragraphs 266-284). Landlord facility 
expenses, which occur in both rented and owned 
shelter, such as fuel, electricity, janitor services, 
etc. are implicitly included in the separate esti- 
mates of goods and services consumed by persons. 
The rental value of furniture and equipment as deter- 
mined in the computation of space rent is supple- 
mented by an estimate of furniture and appliance 
rental by retail establishments. 


429. Wages and salaries (including income in kind 
in the form of food received) of domestic servants 
are calculated in connection with the estimate of 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income. 
The estimate is used here without adjustment. 


430. Personal expenditure for board and lodging is 
taken as being equal to net income from boarding 
and lodging, which is included in net income of 
non-farm unincorporated business. The figure is in- 
cluded on a net basis in this case since expenses 
relating to boarding and lodging are implicitly in- 
cluded in personal expenditure for food, rent, fuel 
and so forth. 


431. Estimates of personal expenditure for serv- 
ices of physicians and surgeons, dentists, nurses, 
miscellaneous health services, and lawyers are all 
related to the estimates of net income of the pro- 
fessional service groups (see net income of non- 
farm unincorporated business). It is assumed that 
the ratios ‘‘gross to net income’’, established by 
the various surveys conducted in these professions, 
are constant for all non-survey years. Gross income 
for non-survey years is computed by applying these 
ratios to the estimates of net income in the various 
professional groups. Non-personal use deductions 
are made from these gross estimates based upon in- 
formation obtained from sample surveys of the in- 
dividual professions. 


432. Personal expenditure for commercial and 
trade school instruction is based on calculations 
made for wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 


: 
‘ 
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income. It is assumed that wages and salaries 
represent two-thirds of the operating costs of these 
establishments. Gross revenues from individuals 
are computed on this basis. Personal expenditure 
on other private instruction is estimated as a con- 
stant percentage of this series, based on the re 
lation obtaining in 1941. 


433. An estimate of the expenditures of religious 
organizations is included in personal expenditure 
on services as an imputation. This estimate is bas- 
ed on the assumption that the wages and salaries 
paid (calculated in connection with wages, salaries, 
and supplementary labour income) represent one-half 
of the expenditure of these organizations not includ- 
ed elsewhere. This estimate is then increased by 
20 per cent to allow for expenditure of service 
groups and similar types of welfare organizations. 


434. The value of free lodging supplied to non- 
agricultural workers occupying non-residential 
property such as bunk-houses, hotels and steam- 
ships is added here as imputed expenditure. The 
calculation is made in connection with wages, sal- 
aries and supplementary labour income. 


435. Personal expenditure for banking services, 
both paid and imputed, is obtained from the Bank 
of Canada. Imputed banking services are entered 
explicitly in the calculations of investment income. 
The estimates of the net personal expenditure on 
consumer debt interest are based upon calculations 
made in estimating investment income. 


436. The personal share of brokerage charges and 
investment counselling costs is included here as a 
direct expenditure. The income of unincorporated 
stock and bond dealers is determined from Taxa- 
tion Statistics from the year 1944 onward. An arbi- 
trary ratio of one-third is applied to all years to 
arrive at the personal expenditure portion. This 
series is then extrapolated on the trend of stock 
market activity as indicated by the Prices Section. 


(c) Net Personal Expenditure Abroad 


437. This net adjustment is necessary to include, 
in personal expenditure, the expenditures of Cana- 
dian residents in foreign countries, and to exclude 
the expenditures of non-residents in Canada. The 
adjustment covers net expenditures of members of 
the armed forces, as well as net tourist expendi- 
tures. In addition, net private remittances to non- 
residents are included to correspond to the contra- 
entry in the balance of payments component. To the 
extent that gifts in kind sent abroad do not appear 
in retail sales (e.g. Red Cross parcels) an estimate 
of their value is also added. An arbitrary adjust- 
ment is made to Canadian tourist expenditures abroad 
to exclude expenditure chargeable to business ex- 
pense accounts. 


438. The data are-obtained from the Balance of 
Payments Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and the Department of National Defence. 


Government Expenditure on Goods and Services 


439. This component consists of the outlays of 
federal, provincial and municipal governments (in- 
cluding municipal school corporations) for currently 
produced goods and services. The figure is es- 
sentially a residual one, derived by eliminating from 
government budgetary expenditures all outlays which 
are not made directly to purchase new goods and 
services — i.e. subsidies, transfer payments to in- 
dividuals and private non-commercial institutions, 
transfers to other governments 73, losses of govern- 
ment-owned enterprises, provisions for debt retire- 
ment, reserves, write-downs and other bookkeeping 
adjustments, and purchases of land and used capital 
assets. The expenditure of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is also eliminated, since this agency is treat- 
ed in the National Accounts as a government busi- 
ness enterprise. 


440. A number of adjustments are made to this 
residual figure: extra-budgetary expenditures on 
goods and services of agencies not treated as gov- 
ernment business enterprises (e.g. War Assets Cor- 
poration, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards) are added; sales of 
goods and services by governments are transferred 
from revenue and deducted to avoid double counting 
in the Gross National Expenditure (these sales are 
included with expenditures of the other sectors); 
refunds of previous years’ war expenditure, arising 
from negotiation or cost audits, are allocated to ap- 
propriate years and deducted, in order to correct the 
over-statement of government budgetary expenditure 
which was made at that time (data obtained from 
Department of National Revenue and the Public Ac- 
counts); war asset sales which are reflected in other 
components of the Gross National Expenditure are 
offset, since these goods ought not to be counted in 
production of the current year (data obtained from 
War Assets Corporation); finally, net purchases of 
government commodity agencies are added. 


441. Government expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices includes both current expenditure, e.g. wages, 
salaries, Supplies, and operating expenses; 
and outlays for new buildings, highways, etc. — 
called gross fixed capital formation. It should be 
noted that while the total figure of government ex- 
penditure on goods and services is obtained from 
the Public Accounts and other reports as described 
below, the fixed capital formation data are taken 
from the reports, Private and Public Investment in 
Canada, Outlook published jointly by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The current expenditure data are taken 
as the difference between total government expendi- 
ture on goods and services (calculated residually 
as above) and government gross fixed capital for- 
mation. 


73. Expenditures on goods and services financed 
by inter-governmental] transfers are included at the level 
of the government which spends the funds for goods and 
services. 
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442. The figure of government expenditure on goods 
and services includes an estimate of gross imputed 
rent on government-owned buildings. The imputed 
rent is based on a projection of a 1954 benchmark 
for space owned by government and an especially 
constructed commercial rent index. The statistical 
quality of the imputed rent estimate is rather weak, 
but is included in order to improve invariance in the 
Gross National Product with respect to ownership 
or non-ownership of buildings by governments as 
well as to indicate that such buildings produce an 
economic service. (See also paragraph 30). 


443. International capital transactions of a purely 
financial nature, such as repatriation of securities 
and loans and advances abroad, are excluded from 
government expenditure on goods and services, 
since such transactions merely represent methods 
of providing foreign countries with the means of 
payment for Canadian exports, and do not in them- 
selves measure the current economic production of 
Canadian factors. Insofar as the means of payment 
provided by these transactions are used to purchase 
goods and services in Canada, they are reflected in 
the figures of exports, and therefore in Gross Na- 
tional Expenditure. Cash gifts abroad are included 
with government expenditure on goods and services 
and in imports in the Canadian balance of inter- 
national payments; they therefore cancel out in the 
Gross National Expenditure. (When however, the 
funds are used to purchase Canadian goods and 
services, they are reflected in exports and hence 
in Gross National Expenditure). Similarly, advance 
payments by the Canadian government to foreign 
governments for military procurement are included 
in both government expenditure and in imports. In 
this manner, Such payments are excluded from the 
Gross National Expenditure (as they shouid be, 
since no Canadian production is involved). 


444. Government expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices thus consists of purchases from Canadian busi- 
ness and non-residents; foreign aid; wages and 
salaries of government employees; military pay and 
allowances, including that paid abroad; other mili- 
tary expenditures abroad; and imputed rent on govern- 
ment-owned buildings. 


445. At the federal level, the basic data on budg- 
tary expenditures are obtained for the years 1938- 
1956 from a detailed analysis of the Public Ac- 
counts and other published reports; the figures are 
converted to a calendar year on the basis of monthly 
information obtained from the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. For the years 1926-1937, the data are ob- 
tained from an analysis of the Public Accounts 
published as an appendix to thereport of the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission; in the latter case, the figures 
are by fiscal years ending nearest December 31 of 
the calendar year. 


446. The source of the provincial estimates for the 
years 1952-1956 are the Public Accounts of the 
various provinces. The data thus obtained are for 


fiscal years and are converted to calendar years 
on the trend established by provincial quarterly fin- 
ancial statements submitted to the Bureau. 


447. For the years 1938-1951, the data are also 
derived from the provincial Public Accounts and 
other published reports. For prior years, data are 
taken from the report of the Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion, Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 
and supplemented by information from the Public 
Accounts of each province. All figures from 1926- 
1951 are by fiscal years ending nearest December 
31 of the calendar year. 


448. The municipal estimates are obtained from 
the report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, the 1946 
supplement to the Statistical Summary of the Bank 
of Canada, and subsequent relevant monthly sum- 
maries published by the Bank of Canada. In all 
cases, the municipal data are by calendar years. 


Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


449. Business’ gross fixed capital formation, as 
defined in the National Accounts, includes expendi- 
tures for new construction and new machinery and 
equipment by private and government business enter- 
prise and also private non-commercial institutions. 
Expenditure of persons for new housing (including 
major improvements and alterations) are also includ- 
ed, since individuals, in their capacity as home- 
owners, are treated as business enterprisers. 


450. Expenditures on durable assets by govern- 
ments, (other than government enterprises), are in- 
cluded with the total of government expenditure on 
goods and services; they are therefore excluded 
from business gross fixed capital formation. On the 
other hand, special capital outlays by foreign govern- 
ments in Canada during the war years are included 
with business gross fixed capital formation, since 
it is difficult to classify these expenditures else- 
where in the National Accounts. 


451. Estimates of new construction and new ma- 
chinery and equipment are on a ‘‘gross’’ basis, in 
the sense that no allowance for depreciation of 
existing capital facilities has been deducted. Ac- 
curate estimates of net capital formation for the 
economy as a whole are not possible in the light of 
available information. This topic is discussed more 
fully elsewhere. 


452. Only new construction and new machinery and 
equipment are included; purchases of land, used 
buildings, and domestic second-hand machinery and 
equipment are excluded since they do not represent 
current production of goods and services. Imports 
of used machinery are, however, included since 
they are additions to Canada’s capital formation; 
like all imports they are also offset by a correspon- 
ding debit under imports of goods and services. 


453. Replacements and major alterations are treat- 
ed as capital formation, but ordinary repair and 
maintenance expenditures are not. The theoretical 
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distinction between capital and current outlays 
broadly resembles that adopted for the purpose of 
measuring net income for income tax purposes; how- 
ever, certain specified expenditures (such as office 
furniture and equipment and small tools) which may 
be treated by business as current operating expenses, 
are included here as ‘‘capital outlay charged to cur- 
rent expense’’ (see paragraphs 377, 378). Moreover, 
statistical procedures of estimating expenditures on 
durable assets do not, for the most part, refer to in- 
come tax records, so that some statistical discrep- 
ancies may exist as between the magnitudes used 
here and those consistent with profits and net in- 
come in the Gross National Product. Where feasible, 
such discrepancies have been offset by a ‘‘valuation 
adjustment’’ (see paragraphs 379-386). 


454. For current years, over-all estimates of gross 
private and public investment (capital formation) in 
Canada are prepared jointly by the General Assign- 
ments Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Economics Division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce; the historical series back to 
1926 is obtained from the background study Private 
and Public Investment in Canada, 1926-1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
In some cases, estimates appearing in this document 
have been revised to take account of new data. 
Business gross fixed capital formation appearing in 
the National Accounts is derived from these more 
comprehensive estimates by eliminating the govern- 
ment non-business portion as defined for the Na- 
tional Accounts. The latter portion is included in 
government expenditure on goods and services. 


455. To summarize, the resulting series consists 
of expenditures on durable assets by private busi- 
ness, government business, and non-commercial in- 
stitutions. In the years 1939-1945 the series also 
includes the wartime expenditures of the United 
States in connection with the Alaska Highway and 
the Northern Staging Routes, and of the United 
Kingdom in connection with expansion of plant facil- 
ities, all of which drew upon Canadian production 
but were not originally Canadian Government expen- 
ditures. 


456. A detailed description of sources and methods 
employed to compute the over-all estimates of pri- 
vate and public investment is contained in the above- 
mentioned study Private and Public Investment in 
Canada, 1926-1951. For convenience of reference, a 
summary of these methods is given here. 


457. For the years 1926-1946,-the available in- 
formation is less complete, and in a number of 
cases the estimates are arrived at by applying re- 
lated indexes to more recent benchmark years. 


(a) Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation, (ex- 
cluding housing and institutional capital for- 
mation) 


458. In agriculture, the estimates are obtained as 
follows: (a) non-residential construction is estimat- 
ed for 1940 and 1950 as the value of materials pur- 


chased by farmers (decennial Census of Agriculture), 
adjusted to allow for labour costs, and to exclude 
the value of residential building (estimated by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation). The 
resulting figure of non-residential construction is 
projected for the whole period on a composite in- 
dex of retail sales of building materials and farm 
income. Expenditure on new machinery and equip- 
ment is built up from several sources. Since 1936, 
purchases of farm implements are taken from Farm 
Implement and Equipment Sales, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, with an adjustment to allow for mark- 
up. For earlier years, estimates are based ona 
series reflecting ‘‘available supply’’, i.e. total 
production of farm machinery and equipment, ad- 
justed to exclude exports and include imports. Farm 
purchases of commercial and motor vehicles are 
based on data on numbers of vehicles on farms, ob- 
tained from the Census of Agriculture and projected 
on the trend of total sales of motor vehicles. One- 
half of estimated passenger vehicle purchases by 
farmers is assumed to be for business use. 


459. The estimated value of machinery and equip- 
ment used in fishing is available from Fisheries 
Statistics of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
for the whole period. New investment is taken to be 
the increment added each year to the value of equip- 
ment, after adding an allowance for write-offs. 


460. In forestry, estimates for the years since 1941 
are obtained from the capital expenditure survey. 
Estimates for the years 1926-1940 are arrived at by 
applying to a 1941 base the trend indicated by the 
value of forest production, obtained from Forest 
Production, Operations in the Woods in Canada, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Division between 
construction, and machinery and equipment, is made 
on the basis of ratios established from the survey. 


461. In mining, the estimates are based, since 
1941, on the capital expenditure survey. For the 
years 1926-1940, the estimates are obtained by 
applying to the 1941 base the trend of capital ex- 
penditures in mining, as indicated by a Bureau sur- 
vey in 1940 which covered the preceding period. 
The total estimate is divided between new construc- 
tion and new machinery and equipment with the aid 
of data on production and import of mining machinery. 


462. The contract construction industry is not in- 
cluded in the capital expenditure survey until 1947. 
From 1926-1946, estimates of new machinery and 
equipment are based on the special corporation 
sample study. New construction is then estimated 
as a constant percentage of the machinery and equip- 
ment total, based on ratios observed in more recent 
survey years. 


463. For the public utilities group (including 
transportation, storage and communication), esti- 
mates since 1941 are obtained for most sub-groups 
from the capital expenditure survey. A variety of 
sources is used for the early years. In the case of 
central electric stations and gas works, data for the 
years 1926-1940 are obtained from analysis of the 
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statements of the more important power companies 
and commissions, and inflated on the basis of the 
ratio of total revenues of central electric stations 
and gas works to revenues of the sample group. For 
steam railways, estimates for 1926-1940 are ob- 
tained from analysis of statements of the Canadian 
National Railways, from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publication on railway transport, and by 
direct correspondence. For electric railways, all 
the more important companies were canvassed dir- 
ectly for selected years and inflated to complete 
coverage on the basis of revenue ratios. Intervening 
years are obtained by interpolation on the trend of a 
number of large companies for which data are avail- 
able for all years. Investment in the telephone in- 
dustry for the years 1926-1940 is based on the capi- 
tal expenditures of the four largest private com- 
panies and all provincially-owned companies, com- 
piled from annual reports, and adjusted to complete 
coverage by revenue ratios (Telephone Statistics, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


464. Municipal waterworks expenditures are esti- 
mated by an analysis of financial statements, for 
four selected years prior to 1944, of the larger 
municipalities. These data are blown up to full 
coverage on the basis of a ratio of capital expendi- 
ture on waterworks to total municipal capital ex- 
penditure. The returns to a survey of all the larger 
municipalities were inflated to full coverage to ob- 
tain a benchmark figure. Estimates for years not 
covered are obtained by straight line interpolation. 
Estimates for earlier years for other related indus- 
tries, including water transportation, motor carriers, 
grain elevators, broadcasting, air transportation 
and warehousing, are obtained, in general, by pro- 
jection from benchmark data. Related series such as 
ship deliveries and imports of commercial vessels, 
value of construction work on grain elevators, stor- 
age capacity of grain elevators, and numbers of 
licensed radio stations, are usedto establish trends. 
Changes in the value of capital equipment used in 
the motor carrier industry (Motor Carriers: Freight- 
Passenger, Dominion Bureau of Statistics) and in 
the air transport industry (Civil Aviation, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics) are used to obtain investment 
in these industries. The amount of investment in oil 
pipe lines is significant only in recent years and 
is Obtained by examination of company accounts. 


465. In the manufacturing, trade, finance and com- 
mercial services groups, estimates since 1946 are 
obtained from the capital expenditure survey. For 
the years 1926-1945, trends, computed on the basis 
of data from the special corporation sample, are 
applied to the 1946 benchmark figures established 
from the survey. Separation of construction from 
machinery and equipment is on the basis of the 
average ratios which prevailed in 1946-1950. 


(b) Housing and Institutional Capital Formation 


466. Estimates of housing construction are pre- 
pared by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion’4, using a variety of data. including monthly 

74. See also Firestone, O.J. Residential Real 
Estate in Canada (University of Toronto Press, 1951). 


surveys of housing starts and completions, census 
data on housing stock, building permit records, in- 
dices of construction costs and sample returns from 
contractors. 


467. Outlays on churches, universities, private 
schools and private and public hospitals are ob- 
tained for recent years from the capital expenditure 
survey. 


468. For earlier years, the estimates of construc- 
tion for churches are based on the value of work 
performed by contractors on churches and church 
halls (Construction in Canada, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics). Equipment is calculated as a percentage 
of construction based on ratios from the survey. 
The change in value of plant and equipment used in 
universities (Survey of Higher Education, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics) is used to project the 1947 
survey figure of construction for this group. Equip- 
ment is taken as a fixed proportion of the construc- 
tion estimates. 


469. Construction of private hospitals in earlier 
years is based on the trend of work done by con- 
tractors on hospital buildings (Construction in 
Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics), applied 
to the 1947 survey figure. Machinery and equipment 
is taken as a constant ratio of the resulting series. 


470. Municipal hospital construction in earlier 
years is based on data from Comparative Statistics 
of Public Finance; and machinery and equipment is 
taken as a fixed proportion of the construction figure. 


(c) Government (Non-Business) Fixed Capital For- 
mation’S (Excluding Institutions and Housing) 


471. In general, the federal and provincial esti- 
mates in the most recent period are based on the 
Public Accounts data supplemented with survey 
results, and on the Public Accounts in the earlier 
years. At the federal level, Public Accounts data 
are also supplemented by information on defence in- 
vestment expenditures supplied by the National De- 
fence Department. 


472. At the municipal level, figures for selected 
years are built up from an analysis of the available 
municipal statistics, and adjusted to other years by 
interpolation. For the years 1942-1946, the esti- 
mates are computed by projection from a 1944 bench- 
mark on the trend of total municipal construction 
expenditures as obtained from the supplements to 
the Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada. 
Since 1947, provincial governments have conducted 
surveys or prepared estimates which provide the 
material for the series. 


Change in Inventories 


473. In this publication an effort to clarify term- 
inology has resulted in the substitution of the term 
‘“‘non-farm business inventories’’ for the previously 


75. Included with government expenditure on goods 
and services. 


—— 


wr 
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used term ‘‘business inventories’’. Tne new term 
‘‘non-farm business’’ is taken to cover all inven- 
tories excepting those of ‘‘agriculture’’ and ‘‘grain 
in commercial channels’’ (See Table 26). 


474. The non-farm business component includes 
the change in inventories occurring in private busi- 
ness and government business enterprises, without 
any deduction for inventory reserves. Investment in 
grain inventories by the Canadian Wheat Board is 
included, but net purchases by various government 
commodity agencies not organized as business 
enterprises are excluded since they are included 
with government expenditure on goods and services. 
Government net purchases of strategic materials 
and the pre-financing of private inventories by the 
government are included with government expendi- 
ture on goods and services, and are therefore ex- 
cluded here. 


475. A major change is made in the presentation 
of inventory data in this publication. In previous re- 
ports investment in inventories in the non-farm in- 
dustries was estimated on the basis of reported 
book values. These book values reflect the account- 
ing conventions of business in which, generally, in- 
ventory withdrawals in the period are valued at 
Original cost. AS a component of Gross National 
Expenditure, the re:evant investment in inventories 
is the physical change during the period, valued at 
average prices of that period, which is closer to a 
replacement cost basis. Charging withdrawals out 
at original cost rather than at the average price of 
the current period gives rise to an inventory ‘‘gain’’ 
or ‘‘loss’’ which is retained in the book value and, 
being inappropriace for national accounting purposes, 
is removed by an inventory valuation adjustment. 
The present publication incorporates back to 1926 
the value of physical change series as investment 
in inventories in place of the previously published 
change in book values. On the income side of the 
Accounts, the adjustment affects corporate profits 
and net income of unincorporated business wherever 
these are computed on the basis of changes in re- 
ported book values. However, the adjustment is 
shown as a Single entry on the income side prin- 
cipally because data are not yet available to break 
down the entry into its corporate and unincorporated 
business components. For the years since 1946 the 
annual value of physical change is taken as the sum 
of the four quarterly estimates. 


476. For inventories held on farms and grain in 
commercial channels, comprehensive figures on the 
quantities of physical stocks are available from the 
Agriculture Division of the Bureau. These are valued 
at appropriate prices as indicated below, and the 
value of physical change is thus obtained directly. 
However, as has been indicated elsewhere, accrued 
net income of farm operators contains the earnings 
arising out of the operation of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers and the Canadian Wheat 
Board. These are computed on the basis of changes 
in book values in the conventional business man- 
ner. For this item as well as for grain inventories 


privately held by dealers (whose income is included 
in wholesale trade), inventory valuation adjustments 
are necessary to the income side of the account. It 
should be noted that the adjustment in the case of 
the operations of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers and the Canadian Wheat Board is made 
directly to accrued net income of farm operators. 
The inventory valuation adjustment relevant to grain 
privately held in commercial channels is included 
in the inventory valuation adjustment shown in line 
7 of Table 1. 


477. The following description of sources and 
methods for non-farm business inventories refers 
first to the estimates based on reported book values; 
a description of the inventory valuation adjustment 
and the value of physical change series then fol- 
lows in paragraphs 493-515. 


478. For current years, estimates of annual book 
values of inventories for many industries are avail- 
able through annual census or sample surveys car- 
ried out by the Industry and Merchandising and the 
Agriculture Divisions of the Bureau. When these 
data are inflated to full coverage for the relevant 
industries, by the use of inventory to production or 
to sales ratios, they are estimated to account for 
between eighty and ninety per cent of inventory 
book values. Estimates for the remaining industries 
are based on data from a variety of sources includ- 
ing special tabulations, Taxation Statistics and 
the published annual reports of companies. For 
earlier years, mainly before 1944, sources include 
the special corporation study (see paragraphs 525- 
538), analysis of the records and reports of the In- 
dustry and Merchandising Division of the Bureau, 
and projections from decennial census data. In gen- 
eral, before 1947, year-end holdings of inventory are 
reported on a fiscal year-end basis; since 1947, data 
are available from the manufacturing industry which 
permit adjustment to a calendar year basis. New 
sample surveys introduced to cover the years 1954 
onward for wholesale and retail trade permit more 
comprehensive coverage of these groups on a calen- 
dar year basis. In the case of agriculture, calendar 
year data are available also for most of the earlier 
years of the 1926-1956 series. 


479. Farm inventories are based on comprehensive 
figures of physical stocks available from the Agri- 
culture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The value of the physical change of inven- 
tories of grain on farms is computed at average an- 
nual prices for the years 1926 to 1946 inclusive. 
For the period 1947 to 1956, use is made of the sum 
of the change in the four quarters of the year valued 
at quarterly average prices. The physical change in 
livestock and poultry held on farms is valued for all 
years on the basis of an average of three price 
quotations obtained from regular surveys, viz., De- 
cember, June and December. The sum of livestock, 
poultry and grain estimates provides the estimate 
of farm inventory change. 
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480. In the case of livestock, most of the data are 
available on a calendar year basis since 1932. In 
the case of grain, the data for the period 1926-1946 
are collected as at March 31 and adjusted to a 
calendar year basis; after 1946, data are available 
on a calendar year basis. 


481. In forestry, estimates of year-end holdings 
for the years 1926 to 1944 are made by projecting 
back a 1944 base figure on the trend of a composite 
index of employment and payrolls in logging. The 
1944 base figure is derived from the investment sur- 
vey capital schedule reported book values, inflated 
to full coverage by applying the inventory production 
ratio of reporting firms to the value of production in 
forestry. The latter figure is obtained from the pub- 
lication Operation in the Woods (D.B.S.), and ad- 
justed to exclude forest production of farmers and 
the proportion applicable to other industrial groups. 
A similar method is employed for the years 1945 to 
1948 inclusive. For current years, the 1948 estimat- 
ed book value is advanced by an index prepared 
from a sample report of physical stocks valued at 
average prices. The price data are based on annual 
averages available in the publication Pulp and 
Paper Industry (D.B.S.), average weekly earnings 
and unit values of exports of certain forest products. 


482. Mining. For the years 1926 to 1943 inventory 
estimates are prepared from inventory data collected 
by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From 1944 to 
1948 the estimates are based on inventory data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the investment survey capital schedule. Subsequent 
years are estimated from inventory data collected 
by the Commodity Section and Inventories Section 
of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The estimates for the cur- 
rent years, before this material becomes available, 
are made by advancing the latest year-end value on 
the trend of an index of raw materials and finished 
goods. This index is prepared from available phy- 
sical stocks data revalued with appropriate price 
series and supplemented with employment and pay- 
rolls data. 


483. In manufacturing, inventory estimates are 
based on inventory questions on the census of in- 
dustry returns for the years 1926 to 1943. For the 
years 1944 to 1948 the capital schedule was used. 
In subsequent years, the estimates were prepared 
from inventory data collected by the Commodity 
Section and Inventories Section of the Industry and 
Merchandising Division (D.B.S.). The data include 
raw materials and supplies, goods in process and 
finished goods. Adjustments are made to exclude 
trading inventories held at selling outlets as these 
are considered part of wholesale inventory. In the 
case of smelters and refineries conducting both 
mining and manufacturing operations, the stocks on 
hand are split where possible between the two fields 
of activity. Privately-held inventories financed by 
government progress payments are excluded. These 
government payments are included in government 


expenditure on goods and services. For the war 
years, the progress payments estimates are based 
on data supplied by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Currently these are estimated from data 
supplied by business firms to the Inventories Sec- 
tion of the Industry and Merchandising Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


484. Construction. For the period 1926 to 1943 
inclusive, the 1938 value is moved forward and back- 
ward on a combined index of employment in the 
building industry and prices in the building mate- 
tials industry. Reference is also made to the special 
corporation study and to retail chain store stocks. 
The 1938 value is obtained from a survey of con- 
struction carried out in that year. Since 1944, the 
main source of information is Taxation Statistics 
with the values adjusted to provide coverage for 
unincorporated business. Estimates for current years 
for which taxation data are not yet available are 
obtained by advancing the series on a combined in- 
dex of employment in construction and building ma- 
terial prices. 


485. Transportation, storage and communication 
are divided into three main groups for separate 
estimation and summed to get the total for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Estimates of inventory book 
values for railway transportation and telephone 
communications are obtained annually from the 
Transportation Section of the Bureau. Estimates 
for the third group, including electric railway, air, 
water and road transportation, storage and forms of 
communication other than telephone are based on 
Taxation Statistics data and on published annual 
reports of selected companies. Estimates for cur- 
rent years for which taxation data are not yet avail- 
able are made by advancing the last available 
benchmark data on the trend of reported railway and 
telephone inventories, supplemented by available 
published annual reports. 


486. In public utilities inventory data are esti- 
mated from annual surveys conducted by the Census 
of Industry and the Transportation Section for the 
years 1926-1947 inclusive. Since 1947, because 
collection of inventory data of public utilities was 
discontinued by the Bureau, estimates are based on 
material from the Bank of Canada Statistical Sum- 
mary, and the published annual reports of individual 
companies, including those set up as government 
business enterprises. 


487. Grain in commercial channels. The change in 
book value of inventories of grain in commercial 
channels is obtained by multiplying the physical 
stocks at the beginning and end of the period by the 
initial prices paid to producers, and differencing the 
results. The value of physical change is made on 
the basis of average annual prices 1926-1946 and 
quarterly average prices 1947-1956. In the case of 
wheat, the calculation is made separately for each 
grade. 
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488. The data necessary to the above calculations 
are available in Grain Trade of Canada and Grain 
Statistics (weekly) published by the Agriculture 
Division of the Bureau. 


489. Wholesale trade inventories for the years 
1926 to 1951 are based on decennial census data 
with the intervening years estimated fromthe special 
corporation study material, supplemented by monthly 
indexes of wholesale inventories of non-durable 
goods compiled by the Merchandising and Services 
Section of D.B.S. Since 1945, information from the 
Operating Results Reports compiled by the Mer- 
chandising and Services Section is also used. The 
1951 decennial census data are advanced directly 
on a monthly survey of wholesale establishments 
conducted by the Merchandising and Services Sec- 
tion. Taxation Statistics data are used as a further 
check on the estimates. 


490. In retail trade the estimates are based on 
decennial census book values. Several sources 
including the special corporation study, the monthly 
index of retail sales, Taxation Statistics and the 
Operating Results Reports are used to establish 
the trend between census dates. In later years, 
special monthly surveys for department stores, chain 
stores and independent stores are available for pro- 
jecting retail trade. In 1954 the survey of independ- 
ent stores was substantially revised and expanded. 
Surveys of chain stores and department stores have 
been available since 1948 and 1941 respectively. 


491. In the service group, benchmarks are estab- 
lished from the decennial census of retail services 
and Taxation Statistics with adjustments for under- 
coverage and to exclude repair services included in 
manufacturing. Prior to 1946 the intervening years 
are estimated on the trend indicated by the special 
corporation study. Subsequently, and in current 
years before basic data become available, an index 
of wholesale, retail and manufacturing inventories 
is used to establish the level of book values. 


492. For the finance, insurance, and real estate 
group, benchmarks for 1945 and subsequent years 
are established from Taxation Statistics, with al- 
lowance for unincorporated business and banks and 
insurance carriers. The 1945 benchmark is carried 
back to 1926 on an index of wholesale and retail 
trade inventories. In current years, before taxation 
statistics are available, the trend of inventories in 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade is gen- 
erally used for extrapolation. 


Inventory Valuation Adjustment 


493. While coverage for inventory data, in terms 
of reported book values, is incomplete, it is suf- 
ficient to permit fairly comprehensive estimates to 
be made. The adequacy of the final estimates of in- 
vestment in inventories as used in the National Ac- 
counts, however, is also affected by adjustments 
introduced to place the appropriate valuation on 
these book value estimates. 


494. As indicated above, for national accounting 
purposes, the change in value of inventories should 
be measured in current prices of the period under 
consideration, and to the extent that other methods 
of valuation differ from this, an inventory valuation 
adjustment is needed. The following paragraphs out- 
line some of the problems to be faced in this re- 
gard and the method used to derive the adjustment. 
The valuation adjustment on the expenditure side 
is necessary only for non-farm business inventories. 
The use of physical stock data valued directly at 
appropriate prices, renders the adjustment unneces- 
sary for farm and for grain in commercial channels 
inventories on the expenditure side, 


495. Ina period of rising prices, for example, book 
changes of inventory consumed in production or sale, 
on an original cost basis, fall short of prices of the 
current period, and business accounting at the end 
of the period records greater investment in inven- 
tories and higher profits than are appropriate for the 
National Accounts; in effect an element of gain, 
analogous to capital appreciation is included. Con- 
versely, in times of falling prices, investment in 
inventories and profits are understated for National 
Accounts purposes. This situation is illustrated by 
the very simple numerical model given below. 


496. Inventory Account 
(A.Withdrawals at Original Cost) 


ce Price Value 

(i) Beginning Inventory ............ 100 $4 $400 

Ciy "Add Purchases”... 048..45 100 $5 $500 
(iii) Deduct: Withdrawals (at 

OEheiiet CORD yo. oe - 100 $4 $-400 

(iy) EGG Vent ORs tt ctetc secs 100 $5 $500 
(v) Change in Book Value of 

Inventory over the period $100 


For National Accounts 
(B. Withdrawals at Current Price) 


No. of Price Value 

units 
(i) Beginning Inventory............ 100 $4 $400 
Gin Adds Purchases, AQiai...i0+ 100 $5 $500 

(iii) Deduct: Withdrawals (at 

eurrent price )al...20..iie. -100 $5  $-500 
(iv) Ending Inventory ................ 100 $4 $400 
(v) Change in Book Value........ 0 


Inventory Valuation Adjustment (0-100) = -$100 
(Line B.(v)—A.(v)) 


497. It may be noted that in this example there is 
no difference in the number of physical units at the 
beginning and end of the period. In (A) above, how- 
ever, the book value is higher at the end of the 
period by $100 as a result of writing in purchases 
at a higher price than withdrawals are charged. 
Since in the above example there is no physical 
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change, for National Accounts purposes there can 
be no additional investment in inventories and the 
change in ‘‘reported’’ book values as in (A) is ad- 
justed downward by $100. Profits are adjusted by 
the same amount. 


498. The valuation adjustment is shown explicitly 
on the income side, as a positive or negative entry. 
On the expenditure side, the change in inventories 
is shown net of the inventory valuation adjustment 
and is called the ‘‘value of physical change in in- 
ventories.”’ 


499. Inventory accounting by the individual busi- 
ness firm is complex, but for the National Accounts 
estimates there are further difficulties because of 
the lack of relevant detail and the needs of aggrega- 
tion. Significant assumptions must be made con- 
cerning business accounting methods in use, the 
commodity composition of stocks and the relevance 
of available prices. Moreover, it may be recalled 
that investment in inventories for national account- 
ing purposes is the change in the level of stocks 
over the period, and that fairly small errors in esti- 
mating book values or carrying through the neces- 
sary adjustments can lead to relatively large errors 
in the estimates of changes in inventory. Although 
there is no precise way to measure the degree of 
error introduced, experience indicates that the pro- 
cess of aggregation tends to result in the cancella- 
tion of some of the errors of estimate. It may be that 
certain of the others are constant through time so 
that they have little effect on value of physical 
change estimates. 


500. The estimating procedure to derive the current 
value of physical change and the appropriate valua- 
tion adjustment is at present carried out separately 
for each of about one hundred items or industry 
groups. The method of carrying through the adjust- 
ment for the National Accounts is described at 
length below. ‘‘Flow’’ data of purchases and sales 
in physical units and prices, such as are illustrated 
in the model in paragraph 496 above, are not nor- 
mally available for use in preparing National Ac- 
counts estimates. The adjusting method in use, 
therefore, begins with book value data estimated 
from reported book values and related data. Deflator 
price indexes are applied to these book values 
(Step (ii) below) to remove the elements of price 
change from any convenient base period, to derive a 
measure of the ‘‘physical change’’ in inventories 
(change in constant dollar book values) for the cur- 
rent period. This ‘‘physical change’’ (Step (iv)) is 
then revalued with the appropriate average prices 
of the current period to get the current value of 
physical change (Steps (v) and (vi) below). The dif- 
ference between this value of physical change and 
the change in ‘‘reported’’ book values (Step (i)) is 
the inventory valuation adjustment required. It may 
be noted further that the base period actually used 
(1949) has the advantage of being that used for the 
constant dollar inventorv estimate included in Table 


5, Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 
Dollars. The steps in this procedure are outlined 
below: 


(i) Estimate the book value of inventory from 
reported data. 

(ii) Establish the deflator price index relevant 
to the period of acquisition of stocks, (tak- 
ing into account turnover period and pre- 
dominant business accounting practices). 

(iii) Calculate the constant dollar book value 
((1)+(ii)). 

(iv) Calculate the year to year change in con- 
stant dollar book value (from (iii)). 

(v) Establish the revaluer price index (based on 
average prices during the current period). 

(vi) Calculate the value of physical change in 
current dollars ((iv) x (v)) 

(vii) Enter the year to year change in reported 
book values from (i). 

(viii) Calculate the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment ((vi)—(vii)). 


501. The first of these steps is the estimation of 
the book values of inventories. This is done in con- 
siderable detail for wholesale and retail trade and 
for manufacturing where stocks are identified as 
raw materials, goods in process and finished goods. 
The estimating procedures have been described in 
the earlier section. 


502. Establishing the deflator involves a choice 
of price indices with which to convert the current 
dollar book value of inventories to a constant dollar 
book value. The price indices are selected in rela- 
tion to the assumed commodity content of the inven- 
tory, and in cases in which a composite index is 
required, weighted according to the make-up of the 
inventory. In both manufacturing and wholesale 
‘rade, component parts of the wholesale price index 
compiled by the Labour and Prices Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics are widely used. Ia 
general, for retail trade, component parts of the 
consumer price index are used, and in the remaining 
industries, wholesale price series. 


503. The selected price series are then considered 
in the lignt of the business accounting methods as- 
sumed to be relevant. To date, no adjustments are 
made for various elements of cost (e.g., overhead 
costs) incluaed either in the book values or in the 
price series used for deflation. Allowance is made, 
however, for the costing procedure assumed to be 
used to charge goods out of inventory. Some of the 
principal accounting methods for establishing the 
value of goods held in stock are outlined below. 


504. The FIFO (first in — first out) method of in- 
ventory accounting assumes for costing purposes 
that the goods are charged to production or sales in 
the order of their acquisition. When prices are chang- 
ing, therefore, a physical unit of stock is charged 
out at a different price than that at which its re- 
placement is acquired, with the result that a change 
occurs in valuation with no change in the number 
of physical units. It 1s implicit in this valuation 
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procedure that the book value at the end of the 
period will differ from that appropriate to the Na- 
tional Accounts and an inventory valuation adjust- 
ment is in order. 


505. The LIFO (last in — first out) method of in- 
ventory valuation charges out first the goods last 
acquired. As long as stocks are increasing this 
method will lead to a valuation consistent with 
national accounting requirements and no inventory 
valuation adjustment is assumed to be necessary. 
However, as LIFO is not an acceptable method of 
inventory valuation for taxation purposes in Canada 
and because very few of tne firms surveyed in 1948 
indicated that it was used for carrying an inventory 
value on their books, this method at present is dis- 
regarded in the National Accounts estimating pro- 
cedures 


506. The average cost method allows for recal- 
culation of the cost of goods through time so that 
goods charged out to sales on production will re- 
flect in part most recent prices. There are different 
techniques by which this cost may be determined, 
but the effect is to establish a cost for goods con- 
sumed somewhere between the original cost of a 
FIFO method and the replacement cost of LIFO, 
so that an inventory adjustment is again necessary. 


507. The lower of cost or market method of valua- 
tion may be used with any of the above accounting 
methods and is frequently used in conjunction with 
the FIFO method. The inventory book value is 
written down if current market prices are lower than 
cost prices established in the conventional manner. 
Even when market price is usedto value inventories, 
an inventory valuation adjustment may be necessary 
since the market price at the end of the period may 
differ from the average price of the period relevant 
to National Accounts estimates. 


508. In preparing the National Accounts estimates, 
while the concepts and the nature of the adjust- 
ments are clear, the extent to which they are rele- 
vant and should be applied to existing book value 
estimates is only approximately determinable from 
available information. Considerable generalization 
therefore must be resorted to concerning the method 
of valuation in use and the appropriate adjustments 
to carry through. 


509. It is implied in paragraph 500, step two, 
that the price index used to deflate inventory book 
values is in many cases an average of prices over 
several months. The period of time over which 
prices are to be averaged is based in part on the 
turnover period of inventories. Some adjustment to 
this turnover period is necessary for certain non- 
FIFO accounting methods. The turnover periad 
generally, is calculated by dividing the year-end 
book value of inventories by the cost of goods 
purchased for raw material inventories, and by 
the sales of the period ior finished goods and trade 
inventories, and multiplying this rate by 12 to 
express it in months. The relevant data for these 


calculations, for the most part, are available in 
census of industry reports or from estimates pre- 
pared from sample surveys. There are certain 
assumptions and shortcomings in this procedure, 
which result principally from statistical inade- 
quacies, but experimentation indicates that in most 
circumstances fairly large modifications in the 
periods would not greatly affect the results. 


510. For inventories valued on a FIFO cost basis 
the turnover period is directly appropriate as the 
relevant period for deflation. Some lengthening of 
the period over which prices are to be averaged is 
appropriate for certain other accounting methods 
(e.g., average costs), 1n which prices in prior pe- 
riods will continue to have an effect on book values 
of the current period. 


511. Wherever inventories are carried at the lower 
of cost or market price, the cost price determined 
by one of the above methods is compared with the 
current market price. The iower of these is assumed 
to have been used by firms to value inventories and 
is therefore used in the deflation procedure. The cur- 
rent market price referred to here is the price quota- 
tion for the month of December. For certain price 
quotations which are inclusive of sales taxes, an 
adjustment is made to eliminate the effect of sales 
taxes. 


512. The deflator price index derived from this 
procedure is divided into the current book value to 
derive a constant dollar book value series (step 
three), considered to be representative of the level 
of physical stocks. The year-to-year changes in this 
constant dollar series (step four) are, in effect, a 
measure of physical change. 


513. The fifth step involves the computation of a 
price index with which to revalue the physical 
change derived in the preceding step, to produce a 
value of physical change expressed in an appro- 
priate current dollar valuation. This step is merely 
the calculation of the current annual or quarterly 
average of the same monthly price indices which 
were used in arriving at the deflator. The difference 
between the deflator described in step two and the 
revaluer described above is one only of the time 
period involved. This average of the current period 
price index is then used to revalue the ‘‘physical 
change’’, (change in constant dollar book values). 


514. The derivation of the inventory valuation is 
the final step and is obtained by deducting the 
change in book value (estimated from reported book 
value data and entered in step seven) from the value 
of physical change calculated in step six. 


515. It must be stressed that the summary given 
in the above paragraphs should not be construed as 
being in any sense a final or rigid treatment of the 
subject; new and improved methods are constantly 
being sought in this field. The estimates of the val- 
ue of physical change in inventories are subject toa 
relatively wider margin of error than most of the 
other National Accounts aggregates. 
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Exports of Goods and Services less Imports of 
Goods and Services 


516. Because a part of Canada’s current produc- 
tion of goods and services is sold to non-residents, 
it is necessary to add the value of exports to arrive 
at a final accounting of current production through 
sales. Conversely, because sales to persons, gov- 
ermments, business on capital account and non- 
esidents, include goods and services produced by 
non-residents, i.e. imports, it is necessary to sub- 
tract these in order to arrive at a correct valuation 
of Canadian output. 


517. It should be noted that the terms ‘‘exports’’ 
and ‘‘imports’’ are used here in the broad sense and 
do not refer to goods and services alone; interest 
and dividends received from non-residents are in- 
cluded with the ‘‘export’’ series, while interest and 
dividends paid to non-residents are included with 
‘‘import’’ series. It will be recalled that adjustments 
corresponding to these interest and dividend trans- 
actions are made to investment income on the in- 
come side of the National Accounts. In addition, 
gold production available for export, travel expendi- 
tures of non-residents in Canada, and freight and 
shipping credits earned on Canadian account, are 
included in the ‘‘export’’ figure; travel expenditures 
of Canadians abroad and freight and shipping 
charges incurred by Canada on foreign account are 
included with the ‘‘import’’ series. 


518. The figures appearing in the National Ac- 
counts are the gross credits and debits on inter- 
national current account published by the Balance 
of Payments Section of the Bureau, adjusted to con- 
form to national accounting concepts. For current 
years, inheritances and emigrants’ funds are deduct- 
ed from gross debits (imports), and inheritances and 
immigrants’ funds are deducted from gross credits 
(exports). These items do not correspond to pay- 
ments for goods and services, nor are they related 
to the current earnings of Canadian or foreign fac- 
turs of production; they are treated as transfers of 
capital, which are not included in National Income, 
(although they occur with sufficient regularity to be 
considered as ‘‘current’’ transactions for balance of 
payments purposes). Special exports (and cor- 
responding debit offsets)to NATO countries are also 
excluded. 


519. In the earlier years, particularly the war 
years, additional special adjustments are made to 
the basic data. Mutual aid, UNRRA and military 
relief, are subtracted from the ‘‘gross credits’’ 
figure and included under government expenditure on 
goods and services. Since the ‘‘exports’”’ involved 
are financed by the government, this method of 
presentation is believed to be more appropriate. In 
addition, investment outlay by the United States 
Government in Canada in connection with the Alaska 
Highway and the Northern Staging Routes is deducted 
from the ‘‘gross credits’’ figure Since, as has been 
noted, these amounts are included in business gross 
fixed capital formation. In the year 1947, certain 
credits arising from inter-allied settlement of war 


accounts are also excluded since they do not cor- 
respond tc physical exports of goods and services 
during that year. 


520. Beginning with the year 1940, Newfoundland 
is treated as a part of Canada in the Canadian bal- 
ance of international payments. Since Newfoundland 
did not, in fact, become a part of Canada until 1949, 
it is necessary, for National Accounts purposes, to 
correct for this factor for the period before 1949. 
Entries reflecting Newfoundland’s' transactions 
with other countries are therefore deducted from the 
appropriate items in the Canadian balance of inter- 
national payments, and entries reflecting Canada’s 
transactions with Newfoundland are added. 


521. For a detailed description of the sources and 
methods used by the Balance of Payments Section 
of the Bureau, reference should be made to The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926 
to 1948 and The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952, Domin- 
jon Bureau of Statistics. 


Residual Error of Estimate 


522. The final estimate of Gross National Product 
is the average of the totals obtained by adding to- 
gether the unadjusted components of Gross National 
Product and Gross National Expenditure, respec- 
tively. Consequently, one-half of the difference 
between the independently calculated aggregates ap- 
pears as an addition to the smaller aggregate, and 
as a deduction from the larger aggregate, in Tables 
1 and 2 and in several of the tables in Section A2, 
Part I. All measurements are, of course, subject to 
some ‘error’. The discrepancy between the con- 
ceptually equal totals reflects imperfections in the 
basic data or in the estimation methods and may be 
expected to become relatively lower as the sources 
and methods are improved. 


523. The averaging process described above is 
considered to be preferable to showing the entire 
amount of the discrepancy on one side. Rough ap- 
praisals of the relative accuracy of the product and 
expenditure sides of the Accounts suggest that they 
have approximately equal reliability, and thus they 
may be given equal weights in the average. In addi- 
tion, the relative size of the error can be more fairly 
stated in relation to Gross National Product by a 
series which is equal to one-half of the difference 
between the raw totals. This is because the aggre- 
gate which may be considered to generate the resi- 
dual error is considerably larger than the Gross 
National Product itself. The error-generating aggre- 
gate is obtained by summing the components of 
Gross National Product and Gross National Expendi- 
ture without regard to arithmetical sign, and then 
deducting elements common to both totals such as 
the imputed items. Since both Gross National Prod- 
uct and Gross National Expenditure contain very 
large negative entries, e.g., imports and farm operat- 
ing expenses, the absolute sum of the components 
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is substantially larger than the Gross National Prod- 
uct itself. Consequently, by comparing one-half of 
the basic discrepancy with the Gross National Prod- 
uct, roughly the same result is obtained as if the 
whole of the discrepancy were compared with the 
larger aggregate described above. 


524. A number of further points may be noted in 
connection with the residual error. The first is that 
a small residual error is not conclusive evidence 
that all components are free from error since there 
will be some tendency for errors to cancel out in the 
summation process. Secondly, for most of the period 
covered by the estimates, the residual error tends 
to be positive on the product side, suggesting a form 
of ‘‘bias’’ in the estimates, as opposed to ‘‘random’’ 


error. Such a bias is not unexpected since tradition- 
ally incomes, the main component of the product 
side, tend to be understated or under-reported rather 
than overstated, while on the expenditure side one 
of the chief problems has always been the avoidance 
of duplication in summing components of final ex- 
penditure. Finally, the residual error may be fairly 
Significant when considered in relation to year-to- 
year changes in Gross National Product and caution 
should be used in interpreting minor increases or 
decreases in the aggregates, especially if the resi- 
dual error changes its sign. Discrepancies in the 
timing of specific economic transactions will be 
reflected in the residual error and such timing dif- 
ferences may become more significant in periods 
when the Gross National Product levels out follow- 
ing a period of rise or decline. 


NOTE ON SPECIAL CORPORATION SAMPLE STUDY 


525. Beginning with the year 1946, the Department 
of National Revenue publishes annually Taxation 
Statistics. This publication covers both corpora- 
tion data and individual data, although only the 
corporation statistics will be discussed here. 


526. Information is recorded directly from corpora- 
tion income tax returns as they are received by 
the Department. Detailed tabulations of revenues, 
charges, and balance sheet items are made for 
corporations submitting income tax returns. Only 
profits (taxable income) and taxes are recorded for 
banks and insurance companies since full informa- 
tion on these companies is available from other 
published sources. Where companies have not filed 
complete information by the deadline for the publica- 
tion only their profits and taxes are shown. A 
careful check is made to ensure that all large 
companies are included in the figures, and it is 
believed that understatement of results due to 
omission of companies is well under one percent. 
The data are recorded from income tax returns before 
assessment. 


527. The first year covered by Taxation Statistics 
is 1944. Financial corporation statistics for the 
period 1926-1944 were made the subject of a compre- 
hensive sample study in the Department of National 
Revenue. The list of corporations included in 
Taxation Statistics served as the universe for 
purposes of selecting a sample. 


528. The universe was divided into twenty-three 
industrial groups, with nine of these groups in 
manufacturing, eight in finance, and the other six 
in mining, construction, public utilities, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, and services. The agriculture, 
fishing and forestry groups were not covered since 
they are not significant in size relative to the other 
industrial groups. Banks and insurance companies 
were not covered in this sample, complete informa- 
tion on their transactions being available from 
published sources as indicated above. 


529. <A list was made of the corporations in each of 
these industrial groups, with the companies in each 
list being arranged in order of size of sales. The 
largest companies in each list were selected and 
included in the sample. Smaller companies were 
picked from the remaining companies in the list, 
with the chance of selection being proportional to 
the size of the company. By this method of selection 
it was possible to get efficient results with a 
relatively small number of firms. The completed 
sample covers about 1,000 companies, plus sub- 
sidiaries included in consolidated returns. 


530. Approximately the same items were recorded 
for these sample companies as aretabulated in Taxa- 
tion Statistics. 


531. An effort was made to ensure comparability of 
the data for the entire period. If a company filed 
consolidated returns for some years and not for 
others, all companies included in the consolidation 
were included for all years, so that the data are not 
affected by bookkeeping changes. Consolidated 
returns, however, brought up problems where the 
companies entering into the consolication were not 
classified in the same industrial group. It was 
necessary to classify the companies in the industrial 
group in which the largest percentage of sales were 
made, and therefore some industrial groups include 
profits, for example, which might more properly be 
allocated to other groups. 


532. Since the fiscal years of corporations may end 
at any time during the calendar year, it was decided 
to record companies on a ‘‘tabulation year’’ basis. 
That is, all companies whose fiscal years ended 
between July 1 of one year and June 30 of the follow- 
ing year were classified in the same calendar year. 
The purpose of this was to ensure that at least six 
months of a company’s operations would fall into 
the calendar year in which it was classified. For 
example, a company whose fiscal year ended August 
31, 1940, would have eight months of its operations 
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in 1940, and a company whose fiscal year ended on 
May 31, 1941, would have seven months of its opera- 
tions in 1940. Both of these companies would be 
classified in the year 1940. Since a majority of 
corporations have fiscal years ending December 31, 
corresponding exactly with the calendar year, the 
error in the results due to this method of tabulation 
is probably not large. 


533. Once the sample companies had been recorded 
in the Department of National Revenue, the next 
problem was to arrive at results which would 
appioximate the total of all corporations. This was 
done by comparing the sales of companies in the 
sample for the year 1946 with the sales of all 
corporations for the same year, separately for each 
industry group, and by groups related to the size of 
the company. Since large corporations in each 
industry were recorded completely, no adjustment 
was necessary for these companies. For the second- 
largest size group it might be found, for example, 
that the companies covered in the sample had one- 
half the sales of all companies in that gioup. The 
results for this group were then multiplied by two to 
arrive at an approximation of the total for all com- 
panies in the group. The same procedure was carried 
out for other size groups, and these inflated totals 
for all size groups were then added together to give 
totals for the industry. 


534. Once these industry totals had been obtained 
they were examined carefully for errors, and to 
assess the value of the data. The accuracy of the 
results obtained varied with the item recorded, and 
with the industry group. The primary purpose of the 
sample was to obtain good estimates of profits, and 
Since the sample was specially designed for this 
purpose, the results for this item are considered 
generally good. 


535. Items like sales, profits, and dividends paid, 
which are reported by a large number of companies 


each year, are considered to pe quite accurate. An 
example of an item for which results are not very 
satisfactory is mortgage interest paid. Since only a 
relatively small number of corporations have mortgage 
debt, too few corporations reported this item to yield 
accurate results for industrial groups. However, 
estimates for all corporations combined should be 
fairly accurate. 


536. For the early years, however, results are not 
as accurate as those for later years dueto the method 
which had to be used to select the sample. For all 
groups except manufacturing, companies were picked 
from a list of all corporations existing in 1946. This 
means that companies which existed sometime during 
the period 1926-1945, but were not in existence in 
1946, had no opportunity of being selected, so that 
the estimates of the various items would be too low 
for these early years. Various sources of informa- 
tion, such as census figures of retail and wholesale 
sales, were used to estimate the resulting under- 
coverage, and to make necessary adjustments. 


537. Fortunately, it was possible to obtain a list 
of manufacturing corporations in existence in 1926 
and to use it in selecting the sample for manufactur- 
ing, so that this group, which accounts for more than 
half of the profits of all corporations, needed no 
adjustment. 


538. The results of the corporation sample are 
used extensively in this publication. The industrial 
breakdown of Gross Domestic Product for the years 
1926-1944 is based on sample figures of profits, 
depletion, bond interest paid and received, and other 
items. The analysis of corporation profits and their 
disposition, for the years 1926-1944, is also based 
on the sample. The sample has made possible the 
inclusion of estimates of bad debts, and has im- 
proved the reliability of estimates of business gross 
capital formation. 


Section B 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


339. The concepts underlying the distribution of 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost by industry 
and the basis of this classification are described in 
Section D of Part IJ. The present section merely 
provides a description of sources and methods of 
the industrial distribution of Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct which has not already been covered in previous 
sections. 


540. The industrial distribution of gross domestic 
product and its main components are shown in 
Tables 21 to 24. It should be borne in mind that not 
all components of Gross Domestic Product are shown 
separately and therefore these tables by industry, 
are not additive. 


341. Since such components as: wages, salaries, 
aud supplementary labour income; net income of un- 
incorporated business; capital consumption allow- 
ances and miscellaneous valuation adjustments, 
and the inventory valuation adjustment are primarily 
estimated by industry, the sources and methods of 
estimating the above components have been covered 
in Section A of this part. 


542. The only component of Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct which is not necessarily estimated on an in- 
dustry basis is investment income. The following 
Paragraphs describe the sources and methods em- 
ployed to distribute investment income industrially. 
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543. Corporation Profits Before Taxes. The meth- 
ods and sources of estimating corporation profits be- 
fore taxes are identical with those already describ- 
ed in Section A, the information being available on 
an industry basis. The main industrial groups in 
Taxation Statistics conform generally to the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification. 


544. Net bond interest paid, i.e., total bond in- 
terest paid by all industrial groups minus total bond 
interest received by such groups, including bond 
interest received from non-residents, is distributed 
industrially on the basis of information obtained from: 
Taxation Statistics, the special corporation sample 
study, reports of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, information supplied by the Balance of 
Payments Section, and the Public Accounts and 
other reports of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. The resulting series is adjusted by exclud- 
ing interest on the public debt. 


545. The industrial distribution of interest on bank 
loans is based on information supplied by the Bank 
of Canada. Deposit interest paid by banks anda the 


valuation of banking services to depositors for 
which there is no specific charge are included in 
finance, insurance and real estate. 


546. Interest paid on farm mortgages is included in 
agriculture. Almost all other mortgage interest is 
paid by persons on residential property. This in- 
terest is mostly included in finance, insurance, and 
real estate, as all persons paying such interest are 
considered to be paying it in their capacity as real 
estate operators rather than as persons. Interest 
received by business and government agencies is 
deducted from the appropriate industrial group. 


547. Dividends received from non-residents are ex- 
cluded industrially on the basis of information ob- 
tained from Taxation Statistics,the special corpora- 
tion sample study, and information supplied by the 
Balance of Payments Section. 


548. Profits of government business enterprises 
are inciuded in their appropriate industrial category. 
Imputed rent on government-owned buildings is 
classified to the service industry (see paragraph 
188). 


Section C 


NOTES ON GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


549. This sectio.. outlines the methods used to 
distribute the various components of personal in- 
come by provinces. The following components are 
published separately: wages, salaries, and sup- 
plementary labour income (Table 31), net income 
received by farm operators from farm production 
(Table 32), net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business (Table 33), interest, dividends, and net 
rental income of persons (Table 34), and transfer 
payments from governments (Table 35). The follow- 
ing components are included in the total provincial 
personal income estimates (Table 28) but are not 
published separately: employer and employee con- 
tributions to social insurance and government pen- 
sion funds, military pay and allowances,and chari- 
table contributions from corporations. The concept 
of personal income is discussed in paragraphs 
127-130. 


(a) Wages, 
Income 


550. For the years 1948 to 1956, approximately 
70 per cent of aggregate wages and salaries are 
estimated provincially from annual survey data col- 
lected by the Doininion Bureau of Statistics; indus- 
tries surveyed annually include forestry, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, public utilities, some of the transportation and 
communication industries and some of the service 
industries. Another 10 per cent are based on the 
distribution of payrolls reported monthly to D.B.S.; 
in this group are air, rail, and water transportation, 
warehousing, and finance, insurance and real estate. 


Salaries, and Supplementary Labour 


The remaining 20 per cent are allocated according 
to data collected in the 1951 decennial census of 
Canada. 


551. Where possible, these methods of estimation 
are also used for the period 1938 to 1947 inclusive; 
however, survey and payroll data are not available 
for some industries in these earlier years and in 
these cases the allocation is made on the basis of 
employment reported. 


552. Estimates for the years 1926 to 1937 are ob- 
tained by interpolation using 1921 and 1931 decen- 
nial census data and 1938 statistics obtained from 
the sources outlined above. 


(b) Employer and Employee Contributions to Social 
Insurance and Government Pension Funds 


553. For 1951 and earlier years the federal govern- 
ment employer and employee contributions to pen- 
sion funds are distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of civil servants employed in each province in 
March, 1951. For 1952 the distribution used is the 
number employed by provinces in March, 1952; for 
the years 1953 to 1956 inclusive the distribution is 
based on the aggregate wages and salaries paid 
provincially to classified federal government em- 
ployees in December of each of these years. 


554. Employer and employee contributions to the 
unemployment insurance fund are allocated on the 
basis of the insured population as of April 1 of 
each year. 
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555. Employer and employee contributions to pro- 
vincial and government pension funds, workmen’s 
compensation and industrial vacation plans are ob- 
tained from provincial public accounts. 


556. Payments into municipal pension plans are 
distributed on the basis of data for the year 1948 
obtained from a special study of municipal pension 
plans. 


(c) Military Pay and Allowances 


557. For the years 1926 to 1939 inclusive. military 
pay and allowances are allocated provincially on 
the basis of the distribution of military pay and 
allowances for the year 1940 as set out in the report 
of the Rowell-Sirois Commission. For the years 1940 
to 1945 navy and air force pay and allowances are 
distributed by provincial enlistment figures; for the 
years 1946 to date annual data on navy and air 
force pay by provinces have been supplied by the 
Department of National Defence,and provincial army 
pay and allowances for the years 1940 to 1956 are 
also obtained from the Department of National 
Defence. 


(d) Net Income Received by Farm Operators from 
Farm Production 


558. Provincial data on cash farm income, income 
in kind, and farm expenses, are estimated annually 
for each province by the Agriculture Division of the 
Bureau. These data are adjusted to agree with Na- 
tional Accounts concepts to yield a provincial clas- 
sification of net income received by farm operators 
from farm production. 


(e) Net Income of Non-Farm Unincorporated Business 


359. Provincial distributions of net incomes in 
non-farm unincorporated business are made sepa- 
rately for each industry. For fishing and trapping, 
synthetic operating accounts are constructed from 
data available within the Bureau. Expenses are 
deducted from gross revenue to yield net income. 


360. Beginning with 1946, data on net business 
income from Taxation Statistics are used to dis- 
tribute provincially net incomes in construction, 
transportation, wholesale trade, and finance, in- 
surance and real estate. Prior to 1946, the distri- 
bution in these industries is based on information 
from decennial censuses and the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission report for the period 1926-1937. 


561. Decennial census data, in conjunction with 
Surveys, are used for the provincial distribution of 
net incomes of certain professional groups, while 
for the remaining industries; such as retail trade and 
manufacturing, estimates are based on information 
on sales and production data derived from annual 


census of industry data, income tax data, and operat- 
ing results surveys. 


(f) Interest, Dividends, and Net Rental Income of 
Persons 


562. Deposit Interest and Imputed Interest: deposit 
interest and imputed interest paid by financial in- 


stitutions are distributea by the value of cheques 
cashed against individual accounts for the years 
1926 to 1941 and by cheques cashed against in- 
dividual savings accounts from 1942 to 1956. 


563. Mortgage Interest Received by Persons: the 
provincial distribution of mortgage interest received 
by persons as reported annually in Taxation Statis- 
tics is used to distribute mortgage interest by prov- 
inces for the years 1946 to 1956. From 1938 to 1945 
it is assumed that the distribution of private mort- 
gage holdings by provinces changed in the same way 
as the relative distribution of holdings of mortgages 
by insurance and trust companies. From 1926 to 
1937 the distribution is assumed to be the same as 
that obtaining in 1938. 


564. Dividends and Bond Interest: from 1946 to 
1956 these items are distributed provincially on in- 
formation contained in Taxation Statistics. From 
1926 to 1940 these items are allocated provincially 
on the basis of the Rowell-Sirois Commission repott, 
and interpolations are employed from 1941 to 1945. 


565. Interest on Government Annuities, Investment 
Income of Life Insurance Companies and Fraternal 
Societies: for the years 1936 to 1956 these items 
are distributed on the basis of the amount of in- 
surance in force by province, as reported in the re- 
ports of the Superintendent of Insurance. The per- 
centage distribution for earlier years is assumed to 
be the same as that for 1936. 


566. Net Rents Received by Persons: net farm 
rents received by persons are obtained from the Agri- 
culture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. From 1926 to 1937 net non-farm rents are dis- 
tributed on the basis of Rowell-Sirois data. From 
1938 to 1956 gross non-farm residential rents are 
obtained by multiplying the number of dwellings in 
each province by the average rent per dwelling. The 
Canada average ratio of net rents to gross rents is 
used to arrive at net rents. Net non-farm non-resi- 
dential rents received by persons are based on in- 
formation published in Taxation Statistics. 


567. Other: the remaining items of this component 
are pro-rated on the basis of the distribution of the 
total of the above items. 


(g) Government Transfer Payments 


568. Most federal transfer payments are distri- 
buted by provinces on the basis of the records of the 
various federal departments and agencies adminis- 
tering these payments, such as the Departments of 
National Health and Welfare, Finance, Veterans 


Affairs, and the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


569. Information on provincial government transfer 
payments is obtained from provincial public ac- 
counts. Municipal transfer payments (direct relief. 
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pensions to government employees and grants to 
private non-commercial institutions) are distributed 
in the same proportion as the corresponding pro- 
vincial government payments of these items 


(h) Charitable Contributions from Corporations 


570. These are distributed on the basis of the 
populations of the various provinces. 


(i) Direct Taxes by Provinces 


571. Federal income taxes for the years 1926 to 
1945 are allocated by individual income tax collec- 
tions by provinces. From 1946 to 1956 the alloca- 
tions are based on the tax payable reported on in- 
come tax returns filed by province. 


572. Federal succession duties are allocated by 
succession duty collections by province. 


573. Miscellaneous federal direct taxes are al- 
located on the distribution of income and succession 
duties by provinces. 


574. Provincial direct taxes are obtained from 
provincial public accounts. 


575. Municipal income taxes are distributed on the 
basis of provincial estimates for selected years 
made by the Rowell-Sirois Commission and by the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 
Miscellaneous municipal taxes are distributed on 
the provincial distribution of poll tax collections. 


Section D 


NOTES ON DETAIL OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON 
CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 


(a) Commodity Classification of Goods 


576. As described earlier, personal expenditures 
on services are estimated separately for each com- 
ponent listed below. However, in the case of goods 
the total only is estimated in the first instance. In 
order to obtain a classification of personal expendi- 
ture on goods and services by type, it is necessary 
to classify the total ‘‘goods’’ estimate by commodity 
groups. Estimates of individual commodities in- 
cluded in the total are based on the commodity 
classification of retail sales prepared in connection 
with the censuses of merchandising in 1930, 1941, 
and 1951. All of the adjustments to retail sales in- 
dicated previously in the description of the esti- 
mates of ‘‘total goods’’ are also applicable in pre- 
paring estimates of individual commodities. 


577. For other years, estimates are obtained by 
applying indexes to the basic census year estimates. 
A variety of data are used in constructing these in- 
dexes including related store-type sales series, de- 
partment store sales classified by departments, 
production, imports and exports, and excise tax data. 
About 95 per cent of the total is ascribed to spe- 
cific commodity groups by these procedures. 


(b) Description of Content of Classification 


578. The following table shows the content of 
each of the main groups. The category durable 
goods as shown in the table is further classified 
into major durable goods and miscellaneous durable 
goods. The major durable goods category includes 
house trailers, new automobiles, net expenditure 
on used automobiles, home furnishings, furniture, 
appliances (including stoves and ranges, washing 
machines, etc.),and radios and television sets. The 
miscellaneous durable goods category includes 
jewellery, watches, clocks, silverware, toys, sport- 
ing and wheel goods, and household tools and gar- 
den equipment. 


579. The service component includes all of the 
items marked (s) in the following table. 


580. Non-durable goods comprise the balance of 
the total. 


581. Group I — Food76 


Purchased at retail, for off-premise consumption 
Meals77 (including board at university residences) 
Income in kind: 


Farm-consumed farm produce 

Armed forces issue 

Food component of living allowances to non- 
agricultural workers 


582. Group Il — Tobacco and Alcoholic 
Beverages 


Tobacco products (including cigarette papers) 
Alcoholic beverages 77 


583. Group II — Clothing and Personal 
Fumishings 


Men’s and boys’ clothing 
Women’s and children’s clothing 
Footwear 

Piece goods 

Notions and smallwares 

Armed forces issue 

Jewellery and watches 
Dressmaking and tailoring (s) 
Laundering (s) 

Dry cleaning, pressing, and repair (s) 
Shoe cleaning and repair (s) 
Jewellery and watch repair (s) 


76. Including non-alcoholic beverages and con- 
fectionery. 

7. Excludes the service portion or cost of serving 
food and alcoholic beverages for on-premise consumption. 
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584. Group IV — Shelter7& 


Gross space rent paid by tenants (s) 

Expenses (taxes, insurance, etc.) paid by owner- 
occupants (s) 

Imputed net residential rent and imputed residential 
capital consumption allowances (s) 

Lodging expenses (net) (s) 

Imputed ludging — non-residential (s) 

Board and lodging in universities (s) 


585. Group V — Household Operation 
Fuel 

Electricity (s) 

Gas (s) 


Telephone (s) 

Soap and cleaning supplies 

Household supplies n.e.s. 

Hoine furnishings 

Furniture 

Appliances, radios and television sets 
Hardware, plumbing equipment 

Garden tools and equipment 

Domestic service (s) 

Furniture and upholstery repair (s) 
Moving expenses (s) 

Theft insurance (administrative cost) (s) 
Personal property insurance (adminisurative cost (Ss) 
Water (s) 

Janitor service (s) 

Furniture and appliances rental (s) 
House maintenance repair (s) 


586. Group VI — Transportation 


(a) User Operated: 


House trailers 

Automobiles — new 

Automobiles — second hand (net purchases) 
Gasoline, oil and grease 

Automobile repair charges (s) 

Automobile insurance (administrative cost) (s) 
Bridge, tunnel and ferry tolls (s) 


78. Excludes transient shelter which is included in 
group Vili. 


(b) Purchased: 


Taxi fares (s) 

Railway fares (s) 

Electric railway and bus fares (s) 
Steamship fares (s) 

Plane fares (s) 


587. Group Vil — Personal and Medical Care 
and Death Expenses 


Drugs, cosmetics and toilet preparations 
Barber shops and beauty varlors (s) 


Medical care (s) 


Dental care (s) 

Osteopaths and chiropractors, etc. (s) 

Private duty nursing (s) 

Hospital care (s) 

Prepaid medical care (administrative cost) (s) 

Accident and sickness insurance (administrative 
cost) (s) 

Less — compensations (s) 

Funeral and burial services (s) 

Cemeteries and crematories (s) 


588. Group VII — Miscellaneous 


Motion picture theatres (s) 

Other recreation (s) 

Service portion of meals and alcoholic beverages 
served for on-premise consumption (s) 

Education and instruction (s) 

Hotels (s) 

Religious and welfare activities (s) 

Life insurance (administrative cost) (Ss) 

Stock and bond commissions (s) 

Legal services (s) 

Consumer credit (administrative cost) (s) 

Postage and post office services (s) 

Cables and telegrams (s) 

Express (s) 

Newspapers and magazines 

Union dues (administrative cost) (s) 

Miscellaneous goods 

Local and provincial sales taxes n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous services (s) 

Net expenditure abroad (s) 


Section E 


CONSTANT DOLLAR ESTIMATES OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


589. A complete analysis of the National Accounts 
requires statistics that separate volume from price 
movements, During periods of significantly changing 
prices the need for data in which price is held con- 
stant is particularly apparent. Although such in- 
dexes as the consumer price index and the general 
wholesale price index provide yardsticks for mea- 
suring price movements, they do not measure the 
impact .of these changes on the Gross National 


Product. For this purpose constant dollar estimates 
are needed. The constant dollar estimates of Gross 
National Expenditure published in Table 5 represent 
the quantities implicit in Table 2 valued in the 
prices of the base periods rather than in the prices 
of the current period. These constant dollar esti- 
mates are derived through a precess called deflation. 
In this process, each of the main components of 
Gross National Expenditure is divided by a specially 
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constructed price index, (see Table 6), to give the 
corresponding constant dollar estimate. In this way 
the effect of year-to-year price changes has been 
removed from the current dollar estimates. 


590. In the deflation of Gross National Expend- 
iture two price bases have been employed. The 
period 1926-1947 has been deflated with price in- 
dexes based on the average of 1935-1939 prices. 
The period 1947-1956 has been deflated with price 
indexes based on 1949 prices. The two series have 
been linked together at the year 1947. 


591. The constant dollar estimates, used in con- 
junction with the current dollar estimates, provide 
valuable information on the impact of price changes 
on the value of final product. But this is not their 
only use. Constant dollar estimates, or volume esti- 
mates of final product,. are needed to provide the 
data necessary to measure economic growth. Year- 
to-year changes in the constant dollar estimates 
constitute a measure of change in real final product 
and may be expressed in index form. 


The Deflation Process. and the Implicit Price Indexes 


592. The main object of the deflation process is to 
produce a volume series in which quantities change 
from year to year while prices are held constant. 
Such a series permits the study of year-to-year 
changes in real Gross National Expenditure as well 
as in each of its components. To derive such a 
volume series the value series should be deflated 
with currently weighted price indexes, that is, in- 
dexes whose weights in any given year represent 
the distribution of expenditures within that year. 


593. The first step in the deflation procedure is to 
obtain a breakdown of the value series in as fine 
an item detail as possible. For example, personal 
expenditure is deflated in terms of some seventy 
items, such as men’s and boys’ clothing, women’s 
and children’s clothing, tobacco, fuel, and so on. 
The second step is to deflate each item with a price 
index that has been selected of constructed so that 
its commodity content and weighting pattern will 
correspond with that of the value data. Each item 
so deflated is then expressed in constant dollars. 
The third step is to sum the detailed items in con- 
stant dollars to derive the main aggregates, per- 
sonal expenditure, government expenditure, and so 
on. Gross National Expenditure in constant dollar 
terms is arrived at by this summation process. 
{f the current dollar series are then divided by the 
constant dollar series at the aggregative level, this 
process will yield a set of implicit price indexes 
which are currently weighted. 


594. Table 6 shows these implicit price indexes 
for total Gross National Expenditure and for each 
of its components other than inventories. The user 
of the data in this table will ask, how valid are 


these indexes for measuring price changes through 
time? The answer is that year-to-year changes in 
these price indexes result not only from changes in 
prices, but also from changes in expenditure pat- 
terns. To the extent that expenditure patterns have 
changed these implicit price indexes are not com- 
parable from year to year, although each one of them 
is comparable with the base period. If there have 
been no Significant year-to-year shifts in expend- 
iture patterns the implicit price indexes will provide 
a fair measure of price movements through time. (It 
should be noted that the line for inventories is 
omitted from Table 6 because an implicit price in- 
dex derived from the sum of current and constant 
dollars which consists of a large number of positive 
and negative changes is not meaningful, (See para- 
graphs 641 and 642).) 


595. For an example of the effect of these chang- 
ing patterns refer to Table 6, lines 11 and 12 for 
the years 1954 and 1955. Line 11, the deflator for 
the residual error, represents the implicit price in- 
dex for all components of Gross National Expend- 
iture other than inventories, while line 12 represents 
the implicit price index for Gross National Expendi- 
ture including inventories. The year 1954 was one 
in which there was a relatively small grain crop 
with the result that there was disinvestment in farm 
inventories during that year, while the year 1955 
had a large grain crop with a large investment in 
farm inventories. Farm commodity prices have ac- 
tually decreased since 1949 in contrast with most 
other prices which have increased, some substan- 
tially. The relatively low price indexes for farm 
commodities thus have a large weight in the year 
1955, and a large weight given to a low price index 
will tend to lower the level of the aggregate price 
index of Gross National Expenditure, while a small 
weight will leave it virtually unchanged, and a 
negative weight will actually raise it. Largely be- 
cause of the situation in farm grain in these years, 
the implicit price index for Gross National Expend- 
iture, line 12, showed virtually no change 1954 to 
1955 while that of line 11, which differs from 12 
only in that it excludes inventories, increased by 
1.5 per cent. 


596. The main object of deflation is to produce a 
volume series which will show year-to-year changes 
in real final product. The implicit price indexes 
derived from the deflation process maybe contrasted 
with base weighted price indexes such as the con- 
sumer price index whose weights, based on 1947- 
1948 expenditure patterns, remain fixed for an ex- 
tended period of time. The following table gives an 
example of the deflation process and contrasts the 
implicit or currently weighted clothing price index 
so derived with a fixed weight price index. Because 
the relative proportion of men’s clothing to total 
clothing (in constant dollars) decreased from 36 per 
cent in 1949 to 32 per cent in 1955, the base 
weighted price index at 104.1 is at a higher level 
than is the currently weighted implicit price index 
at 103.7. 
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597. Deflation : Personal Expenditure on Clothing 
(In 1949 (Constant) Dollars) 


Tia [oe |e 
No. 


ooOoHTt DO PW HO 


(7) + (8) = Implicit price index, clothing, 1949 = 100 


Men’s and boys’ clothing, current dollars (million)......... 
Price index, 1949 = 100 .........cceccsscccesessscrsrerececeseessscscenseses 
(1) + (2) = Men’s and boys’ clothing, constant dollars (MilliON) ...........ssessereserers 
Women’s and children’s clothing, current dollars (million) 
Price index ; 1949. = LOO ......cc.ccssccccssesospecsvecssccenossencessszerens 
(4) + (5) = Women’s and children’s clothing, constant dollars (million).............040 
Men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, current dollars (million) (1) + (4) ........... 
Men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, constant dollars (million) (3) + (6) .......... 


Fixed Weight Price Index, Clothing, 1949 = 100 
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The Linking Process 


598. Most of the time series published in index 
form have been calculated using more than one time 
and weight base in their construction, and are, in 
fact, linked series. These changes in base occur 
because the weights so employed gradually cease 
to be appropriate to the current time period. The 
consumer price index is an excellent example of 
this. The weights used in its construction are based 
on family expenditure patterns. These family expend- 
iture weights contain two component parts—the 
quantities of goods purchased and the prices ap- 
propriate to these quantities, Through time, an index 
such as the consumer price index changes. Because 
the basket of goods is held constant, these changes 
in the index, through time, reflect only price move- 
ments. However, as the index moves further from 
the base period, its weighting pattern becomes less 
representative of current consumption patterns. The 
proportionate value relationship becomes less repre- 
sentative both because current consumption will 
include changes in commodity content and will re- 
flect changes in price structure. The change in 
commodity content may reflect the introduction of 
newcommodities as well as shifting preferences for 
the existing commodities. For example, the move- 
ment of the price index from 1915 to 1920 would be 
partly determined by the price movements of goods 
such as the ice-box, while the movement of the 
price index from 1950 to 1956 would be partly de- 
termined by new goods such as electric refrigera- 
tors, goods no longer in use being dropped. More- 
over, important changes take place in the relative 
proportion of goods purchased. For example, flour 
was an important item in the food budget of 1913, 


Men’s and boys’ clothing, price index, 1949 = 100........ 
(1) x 1949 value: (1949 = 348.2 million) ................sscocssees 
Women’s and children’s clothing, price index, 1949 = 100 
(3) x 1949 value: (1949 = 630.5 million) ...............ssssscoooes 
(2) + (4) sum of price index x 1949 weight .............cccccee 
(5) + 1949 value (978.7 million) fixed weight price index, clothing, 1949 = 100 .... 


aasssoieeteltessteiawonpes “uanenenneteracaeal 411.3 430. 3 
scoceadephevadhliedeeras dams cadeeo steno 112.8 112.1 
364. 6 383. 9 

sadenaceethaceneetecaerductcteamtenminerce 778. 8 808. 2 
desedvaiawangetpaenens cuaptereazet ema 101.8 99.7 
765.0 810.6 

1,190.1 | -1, 23825 

1,129.6 | 1,194.5 

sosovannanseussueab en saccaseciacecattestes cart 105. 4 103.7 
nwteudanecenuaseenauaeestseh es tarcr gst ecenstes 112.1 
ocean iadenvels dead stat eterash ne tase deine 390. 3 
nae saataualiey sande sesetacetpaescanere inte 99.7 
aps cebuauccousbererennecarsbecnuutensqetttens 628.6 
oeesaaaeeuedenenagecednreensceestreene caer 1,018.9 
104.1 


when most of the bread consumed was baked by the 
housewife, but in the food budget of 1949, bread 
has replaced flour as the important item. 


599. Changes in family expenditures are ascer- 
tained periodically and incorporated in the construc- 
tion of the consumer price index. As the family 
expenditure patterns of the base period become less 
representative, it is necessary to calculate a new 
index, based on the expenditure patterns revealed 
by more recent family expenditure surveys. The con- 
sumer price index, for example, has been calculated 
in various time segments, each of which has its own 
time and weight base, —the year 1913 was the base 
for the period 1913-1925; 1926 for the period 1926- 
1934; the average of 1935-1939 for the period 1935 
to 1948; and 1949 for the period 1949 to 1956. Four 
series were produced and were linked together at 
the total level as well as at the published compo- 
nent level to provide a time series from 1913 to 
1956, based on 1949 =100. 


600. Gross National Expenditure in constant dol- 
lars may be expressed in index form. In this form it 
is a base weighted volume index, whose weights are 
the expenditure patterns of the base period. Whereas 
a base weighted price index is designed to measure 
changes in price through time, a base weighted vol- 
ume index is designed to measure changes in quan- 
tities through time. Prices are held constant by 
revaluing current expenditures in the prices of the 
base period. In this way the effect of price change 
from the base period on the value of current expend- 
itures is eliminated, and the quantitative changes 
implicit in the value changes can be isolated and 
measured. 
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601. The structure of prices changes through time 
as a result of changing demand and supply condi- 
tions. As the production of new goods is increased 
their relative price frequently declines. Changing 
consumer tastes combined with changing consumer 
incomes and changing production and distribution 
costs all affect the price relations of the various 
consumer goods. Similar factors combine to change 
the price structure of investment goods and of va- 
rious of the primary products. Because the weights 
of the constant dollar series are the expenditures 
of the base period, the price structure of the base 
period is implicit in the weighting pattern of the 
constant dollar series. As the index of constant 
dollar expenditures moves further away from the 
base period the price structure of the base period 
becomes less representative of the current period. 
At some point in time the base period must there- 
fore be revised, and a new price structure, more 
appropriate to the current period, must be introduced. 


602. For these reasons the period 1926-1956 has 
been deflated in two time segments, 1926-1947 and 
1947-1956. The first time segment, 1926-1947, was 
deflated at a fine level of detail with price indexes 
based on the average of 1935-1939 prices, the 


604. 


(3) = 85.3 x (2) 
Price index 1949 = 100 S50 Yh) 
for years 1926-1946 
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605. From the above table it can be seen that the 
process of linking gives to each of the major com- 
ponents as well as to total Gross National Expend- 
iture the volume movement determined by the 1935- 
1939 time and weight base deflation. At this point 
users of the data should be warned against using 
the data in Table 5 for the years 1926-1946 for real 
share analysis. The linking process, which enables 
users to trace growth trends through time, gives 
tise to difficulties in real product share compari- 
sons. This is a direct result of the varying price 
ratios at the year of overlap and of the end product 
shares in the given period, and has little to do with 
the size of the adjusting entry which may be small 
due to offsetting factors. For such calculations only 
the 1935-1939 constant dollar data should be used. 
The following table compares, for the year 1935 
where the adjusting entry was only 2 million, the 
relative real shares, in terms of 1935-1939 dollars 
and of 1949 dollars. 


Personal expenditure (current dollars) ...........cessceecseneeeees 
BLiC CrNde XG LIS 5-19 395" 1OO Giccscccsccssoccsssasiscevscvceostsnshasesere 


COCO R eee resoroserenesorer es eeeeeenseeeees 


(1) + (2) = 1935-1939 constant dollars .0..........eeescceceeeeeees 
CU i a(S) en 194 SsCONSTANE: COLIANS cs.c.cecossctcoccececosceccseecsessoreee 
Index 1935-1939 constant dollars, 1947 = 100 ................ 
Index 1949 constant dollars, 1947 = 100 ote eee 


Seer ee eee er seeeeseses essere esesereser® 


Cee ee eeererererecreesseesesssoesersserees 
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second time segment, 1947-1956, was deflated at a 
similar level of detail with price indexes based on 
1949 prices. The two series were then linked to- 
gether at the published detail, major component 
levels, and at the total Gross National Expenditure 
level by using the relation between the two implicit 
price indexes at the year of overlap, 1947. 


603. As a result of the linking process Gross 
National Expenditure and its components show 
identical year-to-year volume movements for the 
period 1926 to 1947 in the 1935-1939 dollar series 
and in the series shown in Table 5 which is ex- 
pressed in 1949 dollars for the years 1926 to 1946. 
It should be noted that the components linked in 
this way will not add to Gross National Expenditure 
which has been independently linked. Residual dif- 
ferences, called adjusting entries, and representing 
the difference between the sum of the components 
and the main aggregate, appear at the Gross National 
Expenditure level as well as at the major component 
level. These adjusting entries are a function of 
both the difference in price structure at the link 
year, and of the difference in final product share in 
the particular year. An example of the method of 
linking is given below. 
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142.2 
85. 3 


6, 392 
10, 657 
100. 0 
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606. Percentage Distribution of Final 
Product for the Year 1935 


1935-1939 1949 
(constant | (constant 
dollars) dollars) 


Personal expenditure .............cccccseeees 


Government expenditure ................008 1 pa 
Gross fixed capital formation 9,2 
ANVONLOTICS \..cccscssassecassssssescensssucouscsnsee ; 1.4 
TEX DOSES igeiiens sass thnks cts nacnncaueacenss suepateesntance 30.8 
IMPOLtS: sii csccencececd denntees bale telah ieee eees - 27.0 
Residual error wise-0.... ie iiteacettnees - 2.3 


Agius ting entry re vte/ccsstceccssscesecveseeres = 
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Uses of Gross National Expenditure in Constant 
Dollars 


607. Implicit in the current dollar series are year- 
to-year changes in both quantities and prices, but 
if the price factor is held constant, as in the con- 
stant dollar series, changes in quantity from year 
to year and from period to period can then be com- 
pared. The constant dollar data are therefore 
appropriate for answering questions on economic 
growth such as how rapidly and by how much did 
the economy expand during the war period? What has 
been the real growth that has taken place during the 
post-war period? These questions can be asked of 
each of the components as well as of the total. The 
analysis of the growth in real consumer expenditure 
as compared with the growth in population is parti- 
cularly useful in helping to answer some of the 
questions posed by welfare economists. 


608. In periods of rapidly changing prices, for 
example, the immediate post-war years 1947 and 
1948 and the post-Korean period 1951, the constant 
dollar series used in conjunction with the current 
dollar series can be most helpful in assessing the 
impact of inflation on the economy. For example 
from 1947 to 1948 the growth in real terms was 2 
per cent as compared with a growth in value terms 
of 15 per cent. This same type of analysis can be 
applied to each of the components of Gross National 
Expenditure. 


609. Constant dollar estimates of Gross National 
Expenditure can also be used in combination with 
measures of input (such as labour) for the study of 
productivity, but they (and the input measures) are 
subject to special limitations in this context. Im- 
perfections which may be unimportant in other con- 
texts may invalidate their use in studies of produc- 
tivity changes, especially in the short run (from year 
to year, or within a period of a few years). This is 
because such studies require great accuracy and a 
wider range of information than the constant dollar 
output (and corresponding input) measures can 
provide. 


610. The productivity studies require a rather high 
degree of accuracy because relatively small errors 
in the numerator or denominator of a productivity 
ratio may result in larger errors in the productivity 
measurement. 


611. Productivity studies also require a consider- 
able range of information concerning the relative 
quantities of various products produced and the 
relative unit input requirements of the various prod- 
uct types. This is because an apparent productivity 
ratio is affected by changing patterns of production 
from year to year. For example, if there were a shift 
from agriculture into manufacturing, the ratio might 
gO up merely because output per man-hour is higher 
in manufacturing than in agriculture. This increase 
in overall output per man-hour could occur without 
any change in productivity in either sector. 


sf 


612. With reference to productivity analysis it 
should be noted that some of the estimates, notably 
some components of gross fixed capital formation 
and of government, are made with the implicit as- 
sumption that productivity remains constant. A fur- 
ther note of this will eppear later (see paragraphs 
628 and 651), but it should be understood that this 
represents one of the defects of the series for use 
in productivity studies. 


613. Because Table 5 represents a linked series, 
employing two price bases for two segments of time, 
the table cannot be used for purposes of real share 
analysis prior to the year 1947. This has been dis- 
cussed in the note on the linking process. 


Other Methods of Estimating Real Output 


614. There are four ways to separate volume from 
price movements for the National Accounts. Each of 
these approaches provides an estimate of the change 
in volume, or real output as it is frequently called, 
which are, in all important respects, comparable 
with each other. The first, as has already been ex- 
plained, is by deflating the components of Gross 
National Expenditure; the second is by deflating 
the components of National Income and other com- 
ponents of Gross National Product; the third is by 
summing the value added by each industry in the 
economy; the fourth is by tracing goods and services 
produced by Canadian industries through the econo- 
my, deducting goods used in industry to produce 
other goods and services and deducting imports, to 
arrive at real final product. 


615. In order to measure volume movements, all 
value figures must be related to physical commod- 
ities or services. In deflating the components of 
Gross National Expenditure no problem was en- 
countered since all the components are marketed 
goods and services and can be deflated with appro- 
priate price indexes. Deflated Gross National Ex- 
penditure therefore readily provides a measure of 
real output within the economy and traces at the 
total level economic growth over a time period. 


616. When, however, one attempts the second ap- 
proach, that is, deflating the income side of the 
Accounts, serious difficulties are encountered. For 
example, how does one measure real wages and 
salaries? Until income is spent, it cannot be identi- 
fied with a commodity or service and deflated —this 
is the crux of the problem of income deflation. Some 
large portion of wages and salaries is spent on con- 
sumer goods and services but not all income is spent 
and the problem of deflating the residual remains. 
Similarly, it is difficult to relate other components 
of National Income to specific commodities so that 
they can be deflated. Some parts of investment in- 
come, for example, may have been retained by estab- 
lishments and used to purchase machinery and 
equipment or to invest in stocks and bonds. Thus, 
there does not seem to be any solution to the prob- 
lem of deflating profits. 
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617. An approach frequently used to estimate real 
wages and salaries or real personal income is to 
divide either of these components by the consumer 
price index. This may be a useful device for some 
comparisons, but it is subject to two important qua- 
lifications. In the first place, it assumes that all 
income is spent; it neglects the saving component. 
In the second place, it assumes that the expendi- 
ture pattern in any year that is deflated is that of 
the weighting pattern of the consumer price index. 
This weighting pattern is based on the expenditures 
of urban families with annual incomes ranging from 
$1,650 to $4,050 during the year ending August 31, 
1948. The currently weighted implicit price index 
for consumer expenditure, with its national weights, 
would be a better deflator for these aggregates than 
the consumer price index. 


618. A third method of.estimating real output is 
the industry approach which consists of summing 
real value added (including capital consumption 
allowances) by each industry in the economy. Con- 
ceptually, from the volume of production at each 
stage is subtracted the volume of materials, fuel, 
electricity and services consumed in the production 
process. To accomplish this subtraction of volume 
figures, the physical quantities of commodities 
produced and of all materials used are measured 
in each period and are valued at some conveniently 
chosen base period price. The result is the real 
value added by the factors of production by industry. 
At the present time the Bureau publishes an index 
of the physical volume of industrial production 
covering the manufacturing, mining, and electricity 
and gas industries. Work on the extension of this 
index to cover the entire economy is nearing com- 
pletion and it is expected that these statistics will 
be published in the near future. The following in- 
dustries will then be included: agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, hunting and trapping, construction, trade, 
transportation, communication and storage, finance, 
insurance and real estate, and services. The index 
will then measure the change in the volume of gross 
domestic product at factor cost (see footnote to 
paragraph 73). 


619. The fourth approach to the measurement of 
real output requires tracing commodities produced 
by the various Canadian industries to final expend- 
iture categories. The production of each commodity 
would be measured in physical volume terms, the 
use by other industries deducted, care taken that 
imports were not included, and the amount of final 
real product so obtained valued at the price of some 
appropriate base period. This valuation makes it 
possible to add together the various components of 
real output and so arrive at a total figure in dollars 
of the base period. This approach involves in effect 
a cross-classification of final products by the in- 
dustries enumerated in the third method and would 
thus provide a useful check between estimates made 
by the industry approach and by deflated Gross 
National Expenditure. As yet, however, this ap- 
proach has not been developed in Canada. 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and 
Services 


620. This component accounts for about two-thirds 
of Gross National Expenditure. In general, the qua- 
lity of its deflation is better than that of any other 
major component. A relatively large amount of price 
data is available (Labour and Prices Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics) for purposes of de- 
flating this component. In many cases price and 
value data can be matched at a fine level of detail, 
but in other cases there is either a quantity of price 
data and a lack of a similar fine breakdown for the 
value data (e.g., food) or there is a fine level of 
detail in the value series and a lack of similar in- 
formation for prices. In most respects these omis- 
sions are not serious, but they do indicate the 
direction in which improvements can be made in the 
series. Some of the sub-groups and a large number 
of individual items of the consumer price index have 
been used in one combination or another to deflate 
the commodity and service detail. The detail so 
deflated now consists of approximately seventy in- 
dividual categories. 


621. Brief comments will follow on the deflation 
of some of the more important components. Until 
1949 purchased food was deflated with the published 
food price index. From 1949 on, however, direct 
household sales of food by dairies and by bakeries, 
and sales by market produce stalls, have been de- 
flated separately from all other purchased food. 
(The last-mentioned component is deflated with an 
adjusted index of food prices). As more value data 
by commodity become available this component will 
be deflated at a finer level of detail. 


622. The clothing components of the consumer 
price index show separately men’s, women’s, and 
children’s clothing, while the current dollar data 
combine men’s and boys’ clothing, and women’s and 
children’s clothing. It has been necessary therefore 
to construct from available price data suitable price 
indexes for each of the current dollar components. 


623. The two items, tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages, are deflated with combined price indexes for 
cigarettes and cut tobacco and for beer and liquor 
respectively. Each of these is weighted (for the year 
1949) with weights based on national consumption 
patterns for that period. It should be noted that 
where prices of commodities that are included in 
the value data, such as cigars and wine above, are 
omitted from the deflator, the reasonable assumption 
made is that the prices of these minor products 
move in the same way as do the prices of the more 
important represented products. 


624. The 1935-1939 and 1949 based deflated series 
differ from one another in several respects other 
than base period. Prices used in the 1949 base de- 
flation are more numerous than those of the 1935- 
1939 base deflation and account for important new 
products as well as for price information missing 
for the earlier period. Examples of the latter are the 
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inclusion of prices for beer and liquor and for chil- 
dren’s wear. In the 1935-1939 base deflation the 
average value of expenditures on alcoholic bever- 
ages was moved through time on a volume index 
based on the gallonage of alcoholic beverages con- 
sumption. Some of the new products priced and in- 
cluded in the 1949 based deflators are electric 
stoves, vacuum cleaners and electric irons. These 
are used in combination with other prices to deflate 
personal expenditure on household appliances and 
radios. 


625. A second difference is that the 1949 based 
price indexes are constructed with the use of esti- 
mated quarterly weights. The changing seasonal 
weights will result in an annual estimate different 
from the simple average of the four quarters, and 
the more pronounced is the seasonal the greater 
will be the difference. The effect is notable in 
items such as new cars and fuel. 


626. The third difference applies not only to the 
two series of deflators, 1935-1939 and 1949, but 
also to the continuing process of deflating through 
time. AS new commodities gain in importance, data 
must be adjusted to account for these structural 
changes. Two examples of this are the increased 
use by consumers of fuel oil and the increase in air 
travel. Both of these have been notable in the post- 
war period. As aresult, such series as expenditure 
on fuel, which was formerly deflated with a single 
price index, is now deflated in terms of its com- 
ponents, one of which is fuel oil. Similarly, the 
volume of air travel purchased is now estimated 
directly. This estimate then forms one of the com- 
ponents of transportation purchased. 


Government Expenditure on Goods and Services 


627. It is exceedingly difficult to obtain an object 
breakdown of government expenditure at the three 
levels of government. For this reason the breakdown 
is made at the total level and is as follows: federal 
wages and salaries, provincial and municipal wages 
and salaries, military pay and allowances, imputed 
rent on government-owned buildings, public gross 
fixed capital formation and its components, defence 
expenditure and a residual. 


628. The wage and salary components,in the 1935- 
1939 base series, were deflated on the basis of a 
special wage rate index covering selected civil 
service occupations and the annual number of em- 
ployed persons in the civil service. In the 1949 
base deflation each of the major components is de- 
flated with an implicit price index derived partly 
from moving 1949 values on a volume index based 
on the number of employees, and partly from de- 
flating current values with indexes of average hour- 
ly earnings appropriate to casual employees. The 
provincial and municipal constant dollar estimate 
includes a volume estimate for expenditures of 
municipal school corporations based on an index 
of the number of teachers. Military pay and allow- 
ances constant dollar estimates are based on an 


index of the number in the armed forces. During the 
war period this series was adjusted for changes in 
the composition of ranks. 


629. Imputed rent on government-owned buildings 
is deflated with the rent component of the consumer 
price index. Official contributions (UNRRA, Mutual 
Aid, etc.) were broken down, mainly on the basis of 
the Canadian Mutual Aid Board Report, into commod- 
ity groupings which matched the export classifica- 
tions, and were deflated by appropriate export price 
indexes. The deflators for public gross fixed capital 
formation are described below under gross fixed 
capital formation. 


630. The deflation of government defence expend- 
iture presents a number of difficult problems. In the 
first place it is difficult to obtain an object break- 
down of these expenditures. In the second place, 
the problem of pricing the commodities within de- 
fence expenditure is difficult. Changes in price can 
be measured readily if the nature of the priced ob- 
ject remains constant. For example, a bushel of 
number one northern wheat in 1956 is essentially 
unchanged from another bushel of that commodity 
in 1945. But commodities such as aircraft are con- 
stantly undergoing technological and structural 
changes so that an aircraft, in 1950, is by no means 
comparable to another aircraft in 1956. Consequent- 
ly, changes in the cost of these to the government 
cannot be regarded wholly as changes in their 
price. Because of these difficulties the present 
deflator for defence expenditure combines various 
material and average hourly earning indexes, with 
the implicit assumption that these prices move in 
the same way as do the prices of the final products. 


Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


631. This group consists of three components; new 
residential construction, new non-residential con- 
struction and new machinery and equipment. Each 
in its turn is deflated in terms of its sub-compo- 
nents. For a large portion of these estimates final 
product prices are not available, and special in- 
dexes incorporating wage and material data therefore 
have been constructed. In using these indexes the 
assumption is made that changes in the prices of 
wages and materials will correspond with changes 
in the price of the final product. Unfortunately no 
profit or productivity adjustments can be ascertained 
from available data. 


632. New residential construction is deflated in 
terms of four components; new structures non-farm, 
new structures farm, conversions, major improve- 
ments and alterations and supplementary building 
costs. Each of the first three groups was deflated 
with an index which combined residential building 
materials prices and construction wage rates. 


633. New non-residential construction was deflated 
in terms of two components for the 1935-1939 series, 
and in terms of three components for the 1949 series. 
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Non-residential construction includes building con- 
struction and engineering construction. For the 
period 1926-1947 each of these components was 
deflated with cost type price indexes, constructed 
from data on building material prices and construc- 
tion wage rates. For the period 1947 to 1956 rail- 
way construction is separated from other engineering 
construction and each of the three components is 
deflated with an appropriate index based on building 
material price and wage rate movements. 


634. For the period 1926-1947, new machinery and 
equipment was subdivided into two components — 
agricultural and non-agricultural. The second, non- 
agricultural, was further subdivided into a domes- 
tically produced portion and an imported portion. 
The domestically produced component was deflated 
with an index combining wage rates and materials. 
As the largest part of total imports of machinery 
and equipment is from the United States, the im- 
ported portion was deflated with the price index for 
producers’ durable equipment, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce. This index 
was adjusted for changes in the exchange rate, 
import duties, sales and excise taxes and transpor- 
tation and mark-up costs in order to approximate 
final Canadian prices. The agricultural component 
was deflated with the index of farm machinery prices 
published by the Labour and Prices Division, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


635. For the period 1947 to 1956, commercial ve- 
hicles and passenger cars purchased for business 
use are separated from the non-agricultural group, 
and the imported portion of this non-agricultural 
group is further subdivided into five main types of 
imported machinery and equipment. Each of these 
five categories is deflated with an appropriate ma- 
chinery price index as published by the United 
States Department of Commerce. In this way, the 
United States price data are currently weighted with 
expenditures based on the contents of our imports 
from that country. Adjustments for changes in the 
rate of exchange and duty are made to the implicit 
price at the total level. Passenger cars and com- 
mercial vehicles are deflated by appropriate final 
product price indexes. The method of deflating 
domestically produced non-agricultural machinery 
and of agricultural machinery and equipment is 
unchanged. 


Change in Inventories 


636. For purposes of converting the current dollar 
estimates into a constant dollar series, inventories 
are separated into two main sectors, (a) farm in- 
ventories and grain in commercial channels, and 
(b) non-farm business inventories. The deflation 
procedure for these two series differs because of 
the nature of the basic data. 


637. For farm inventories and grain in commercial 
channels, the constant dollar series is derived by 
valuing, in prices relevant to the base period cho- 
sen, the physical quantities of stocks. Prices, 


numbers of poultry and livestock and the amount of 
grain held in inventory are obtained from the Agri- 
culture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


638. The procedure for the conversion of non-farm 
business inventories differs from the above because 
detail on physical quantities is not available. The 
information given consists of current dollar book 
value only, from which it is necessary to remove 
the effect of price changes relevant to abase period. 
This is done by the use of index numbers of prices, 
which when divided into the current dollar data 
yield an estimate of book value expressed in con- 
stant dollars in the base period. The change in con- 
stant dollar book values, which is the relevant data 
for inclusion in the National Accounts, is derived 
by differencing the year-end constant dollar book 
values. 


639. The selection of price indexes appropriate 
to the estimated commodity content of inventories 
is carried out in considerable detail for manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail trade. Virtually all of 
the price indexes selected are component parts of 
the wholesale price index and consumer price in- 
dex, published by the Labour and Prices Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Although precise 
information is lacking on the commodity content of 
inventories, it is possible to build up estimates. 
For the manufacturing industries this is done from 
data on the value of materials purchased, industry 
products and designation, as published in annual 
reports covering manufacturing by the Industry and 
Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. For wholesale and retail trades the esti- 
mates are built up from sales by kind of business 
published in Census of Canada 1951, Volumes VII 
and VIII, and subsequent annual reports on the mer- 
chandising trades. 


640. In industries other than manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail trade, such as forestry, mining, 
public utilities, construction, transportation and 
finance and services, the appropriate price indexes 
are selected after consideration of Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publications relating to the industry, 
trade association reports and annual reports of cer- 
tain large corporations. The price indexes chosen 
are then weighted according to the relevant impor- 
tance of the commodities, assumed from the study 
of these related series. In many cases, where pre- 
cise commodity content of inventory is lacking the 
price indexes used relate to a group of commodities 
rather than any single commodity. Further adjust- 
ments to the price indexes are made, dependent in 
large part on the assumed accounting methods in 
use. These are described in paragraphs 503 to 511. 


641. An implicit deflator for non-farm business in- 
ventories can be derived by dividing the sum of the 
current dollar book values by the sum of the con- 
stant dollar book values. However, the implicit 
deflator so derived for inventories is not concep- 
tually equivalent to the implicit deflators of the 
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other Gross National Expenditure components pub- 
lished in Table 6. Each of the indexes published in 
this table represents a currently weighted price in- 
dex based on the average of prices for the period. 
(In the case of Table 6, the period is twelve months). 
The deflators for inventory book values, however, 
cover varying time periods, in accordance with 
assumptions made in regard to turnover periods and 
accounting methods. Some deflators of inventory 
book values may include price indexes for the pre- 
ceding twenty-four months, others for the preceding 
month only. The deflators for all other components 
of Gross National Expenditure are based on the 
average of prices for the time period being deflated, 
in the case of annual deflation, twelve months, in 
the case of quarterly deflation, three months. The 
inventory implicit price index comparable to those 
published in Table 6, is the revaluer. Each of the 
changes in constant dollar book values is revalued 
with a price index based on the average of prices 
for the deflation period. This process gives the va~ 
lue of the physical change. The implicit revaluer 
is derived by dividing the sum of the values of 
physical change by the sum of the changes in con- 
stant dollars. 


642. The implicit revaluer so derived is a current- 
ly weighted average of price indexes, but the 
weights of the index consist of both positive and 
negative items. (This is in contrast to the implicit 
price index for the other expenditure components 
where the weights are all positive). Where the 
weights of a weighted average of price indexes are 
of opposing signs, as is the case with the implicit 
revaluer, the result will usually lie outside the 
range of the implicit revaluer for all the positive 
items and for all the negative items. (There is also 
the possibility that the revaluer may be either zero 
or indeterminate). For these reasons, the implicit 
revaluer cannot be regarded as meaningful, and it 
is therefore not published in Table 6. 


Exports and Imports of Goods and Services 


643. Merchandise exports and imports were each 
deflated by specially constructed, currently weight- 
ed price indexes. These indexes were derived from 
deflating the merchandise data at a fine level of 
detail with price relatives in a large part derived 
fron data in Trade of Canada. The groupings in- 
cluded in this publication had to be adjusted first 
in order to construct the price indexes, second to 
convert the data to definitions used in the National 
Accounts. For example, official contributions to 
Other governments during the war were deducted 
from each of the appropriate export groups. (These 
contributions are included with government expend- 
iture), In the foreign trade sector currently weighted 
price indexes may differ considerably from base 
weighted price indexes because of shifts in pat- 
terns of trade. For this reason, it was considered 
especially important to develop currently weighted 


price indexes to deflate merchandise exports and 
imports. 


644. The deflation of some of the components of 
the invisible exports and imports presents problems 
of income deflation, as discussed in paragraph 616. 
A good example is the deflation of interest and 
dividends paid to and received from non-residents. 
In the deflation of these components the assump- 
tions are made that outpayments’will be used to 
purchase Canadian exports while receipts will be 
used to purchase imports. Therefore, interest and 
dividend payments are deflated with the implicit 
price index of exports, while interest and dividend 
receipts are deflated with the implicit price index 
of imports. 


645. Tourist expenditures are deflated by indexes 
based on the prices of those goods and services 
normally purchased by tourists. The prices of Cana- 
dian goods are used to deflate tourist expenditures 
in Canada, while the prices of United States goods 
(after adjustment for changes in the rate of ex- 
change) are used to deflate tourist expenditures 
abroad. 


646. Other components of the invisible group are 
deflated with indexes designed either to estimate 
or to be representative of the price movements of 
the contents of the value data. 


647. A special note should be made of an impor- 
tant difference between current and constant dollars 
in the foreign trade sector. In the current dollar 
series the difference between exports and imports 
is known as the surplus or deficit, the value of net 
foreign investment or disinvestment of a given year. 
It is a meaningful entity in that it measures either 
the extent by which we have increased our claims 
on other nationals, or the extent by which other 
nationals have increased their claims on us. Be- 
cause one of the objects of the deflation of Gross 
National Expenditure is to obtain a measure of the 
real output of the economy, it was considered ap- 
propriate to deflate exports with indexes of export 
prices and imports with indexes of import prices. 
Because of this method of deflation the difference 
between exports and imports in constant dollars 
may bear no relationship to the current value surplus 
or deficit. It is quite possible to have a surplus in 
the current dollar estimates and a deficit in the 
constant dollar estimates. Such was the case in 
1952, when net foreign investment amounted to $173 
million, while in the constant dollar estimates the 
difference between exports and imports amounted to 
-$32 million. 


Qualitative Assessment of the Constant Dollar 
Estimates 


648. In the deflation process value and price data 
must be matched at a fine level of detail. There are, 
of course, many areas in which information is lack- 
ing to give either value data in a fine level of detail 
(e.g., personal expenditure on food), or to give final 
product price information. In such cases assump- 
tions have to be made about either the content of 
the value data or the determinants of final product 
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price movements. Many of the assumptions so made 
are valid, some are tenuous, but in all cases the 
resulting estimates are the best available given the 
limitations of the data. 


649. While the implicit price indexes are currently 
weighted at levels at which they appear in the table, 
it should be noted that at the initial stage in the 
deflation process price indexes have been employed, 
which, in many cases, .are base weighted; that is, 
fixed weights have been attached to the price rela- 
tives, assuming that the expenditure pattern of the 
base period held throughout. Reference to the numer- 
ical illustration, (see paragraph 597), on the defla- 
tion process may further clarify the point. It will be 
seen that the total of men’s clothing in current dol- 
lars, which is made up of numerous items of cloth- 
ing (line 1) is divided by a price index applicable 
to the total of men’s clothing (line 2); this price 
index is weighted by a fixed pattern of expenditure 
on men’s clothing, the one which prevailed in the 
base period. So long as the relative quantities of 
the various items constituting the group men’s 
clothing have changed in the same proportion, it 
is a matter of indifference whether they are base or 
currently weighted. However, if changes in the 
relative quantities purchased within the group take 
place, and in addition, the relative prices change, 
there will be a difference in the constant dollar 
estimates, depending on whether current or base 
weighted indexes are used. It is for this reason that 
the deflation was carried out in as much detail as 
possible; in order to make maximum allowances for 
changes in the patterns of quantities purchased, or 
in other words, to bring the results closer to a com- 
pletely currently weighted price index system. 


650. It should be noted that price indexes are con- 
structed on the basis of prices of a sample of items 
and it is assumed that the prices in the sample have 
moved in the same manner as prices not covered. 


651. It has already been noted that several of the 
components (notably in the gross fixed capital for- 
mation component) are deflated with indexes of 
costs rather than indexes of final product prices. 
This procedure assumes that the final product 
prices move with the prices of materials and of 
labour. It has not yet been possible to take account 
of either changing profit margins or changing pro- 
ductivity in the construction of these indexes, Work 
is now under way in the Labour and Prices Division 
on the construction of machineryand equipment final 
product price indexes. When this work has been 


completed the quality of the deflation of non-agri- 
cultural domestically produced machinery and equip- 
ment will be greatly improved. 


652. A further problem concerns the incorporation 
of quality changes in the constant dollar data. For 
example, there has been improvement in the quality 
of a standard automobile over a period of time, some 
part of which can be attributed to improved tech- 
nology, and some part to increased size, horse- 
power, etc. Year-to-year changes in the selling price 
of this car will reflect not only changes due to 
price, but also changes due to quality. If the price 
index for automobiles can be so calculated that 
it will include only those changes attributable to 
pure price, then, in the process of deflation, the 
constant dollar estimates will include increases in 
value attributable to improved quality. Wherever 
possible, pricing by the Bureau of Statistics is 
done by specifications in order that only pure price 
change will be measured. Where prices are so cal- 
culated (e.g., certain items of men’s clothing), then 
quality changes are retained in the constant dollar 
estimates. In the case of highly manufactured goods, 
pricing by specification is difficult (e.g., most 
durable goods), and in these cases quality changes 
are usually retained in the deflator rather than in 
the constant dollar estimates. 


653. The deflation procedure, however, does take 
into account a special type of quality change which 
would not normally be reflected in direct measure- 
ments of physical production. This quality change 
results from the fact that groups of commodities, 
treated statistically as individual products, fre- 
quently change in composition. If the proportion of 
higher quality and more expensive automobiles pur- 
chased were higher in 1955, for example, than in 
1946, the average quality of the group automobiles 
may be said to have increased and this would be 
reflected by a rise in its current dollar value. When 
this higher value is divided by an index of prices 
of specified individual autos, the quantity measure- 
ment will contain an increase on account of this 
improvement in group quality. 


654. Other factors which cannot be allowed for in 
the construction of price indexes are bargain sales, 
concealed discounts or premiums. Therefore, if 
prices are falling more rapidly than indicated by 
official data, constant dollar estimates will be 
understated. Conversely, if prices are rising more 
rapidly than is indicated by official data, constant 
dollar estimates will be overstated. 


INDEX TO PART I 


(The numbers following entries refer to table numbers. Where a number is followed by an n, the reference is to a 


footnote to the table). 
A 


Accrued net income of farm operators, see Income and 
Agriculture industry 


Agreements on taxation, see Taxation agreements 


Agriculture industry, 

accrued net income of farm operators, 1, 24, 52 

business gross fixed capital formation, 25 

Co-operative Wheat Producers (Canadian), In, 7n, 12n, 
32n, 52n 

corporation profits, 27 

geographical distribution of net income, 32 

grain transactions adjustment, In, 3n, 12, 17, 19, 52 

gross domestic product, 21 

inventory change, 26 

investment income, 23 

Prices support board loss, 45 

subsidies, 45 

wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 

Wheat Board (Canadian) operations, In, 7n, 12n, 32n, 
45n, 52n 


Alaska highway, 25n 


Alberta, 
disposable personal income, 30 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
net income of farm operators, 32 
net income of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Alcoholic beverages, 47, 48 
Amusement taxes, 40 

Appliances, radios and televisions, 47 
Automobiles, 47 


Automotive operating expenses, 47 


B 
Bad debt allowances, 51n 


Balance of international payments (Canadian), 55 


Banks, imputed value of services 


rendered without 
charge, 49n 


Banks and insurance companies, indirect taxes paid, 40 


British Columbia, 
disposable personal income, 29 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
net income of farm operators, 32 
net income of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Budget, surplus or deficit of federal government, 53 see 
also, Federal, Provincial, and Municipal government 


Business, 
costs, factor, and other, 12 
expenditure by, 12 
gross fixed capital formation, 2 
constant dollars, 5 
construction, residential, and non-residential, 2, 11, 
18, 20 
industrial distribution, 25 
machinery and equipment, 2, 11, 18, 20 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
reconciliation with Private and Public Investment 
in Canada, 54 
gross saving, 17 
inventories, non-farm, 2 
operating accounts, 11, 12 
purchases from non-residents, 12 
revenue, 11 
sales to non-residents, 11 
sales to residents, 11 
unincorporated, see Unincorporated business 


Butterfat subsidy, 45 


Cc 


Calendar year, fiscal year adjustment to agree with, 53 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 25n 
Canol’ project, 25n, 54n 


Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments, 1, 12, 17, 19, 51 
as costs to business, 12 
by form of organization, 51 
imputed for residential premises, 49 
see also, Corporations 


Capital formation, see 
Government 


Business, Inventories, and 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 54n 
Change in inventories, see Inventory change 
Charitable contributions, 7, 16, 50 

Civilian labour force, II 


Clothing, 
imputed value of issues to armed forces, 49n 
personal expenditure, 47, 48 


Coal, subsidies, 45 
Commodity agencies of government, 2n, 43n 


Commodity prices stabilization corporation, 45 
type of subsidy granted, 45n 


Communication industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net),of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


he! 
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Constant dollars, 


major components of Gross National Expenditure, 5 
personal expenditure, 48 


Construction, residential and non-residential, 2, 11, 20 
see also, Business, and Government 


Construction industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net),of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Consumer goods and services, personal expenditure on, 
2, Dje20 47 


Consumption allowances on capital, see Capital con- 
sumption allowances 


Co-operative Wheat Producers (Canadian), 1n, 7n, 12n, 
dan.) oz2n 
Corporation, 
capital consumption allowances, 51 
charitable contributions, 7, 16, 50 
dividends paid, 50 
profits before taxes, 1, 27, 50, see also, Profits 
taxes on income, liabilities, and collections, 9, 16, 
39,50; 53 
Cotton subsidy, 45n 


Customs import duties, 40 


D 


Defence expenditure, 2n, 37n 
Defence production revolving fund, 2n, 43n 


Depreciation allowances, see Capital consumption allow- 
ances 
Direct taxes, see Taxes 


Disabled persons allowances, 46n 


Disposable income, personal, 3 
geographical distribution, 30 
relation to National Income, 3 


Dividends, 50, see also, Interest and dividends 
Domestic subsidies, 45n 


Durable goods, 
personal expenditure, 47 
personal expenditure in constant dollars, 48 


Dwellings, ownership of, 21n 


E 


Earnings, not paid out to persons, 3 


Electric power, gas, and water utilities industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change. 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Electricity, personal expenditure, 47 


Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension funds, 3n,7 
component of government revenue, 9 
details of, 42 
receipts by level of government, 36 


Error of estimate, see, Residual error of estimate 
Excise duties, 40 
Excise taxes, 40 


Exports, 
in constant dollars, 5 
of goods and services, 2, 20 
payments to business and other sectors, 14 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
recondiliation statement, 55 


F 


Family allowances, 44 


Farm, 
accrued or net income of operators from production, 
see Income, and Agriculture industry 
value of physical change in inventories, see Inventory 
change 


Federal government (see also, Government), 
budget surplus or deficit, 37n, 53 
employer and employee contributions to social insur- 
ance and government pension funds, 36, 42 
expenditure on goods and services, 37, 43 
expenditure in total, 37 
gross fixed capital formation, 43n 
investment income, 36 
investment income in detail, 41 
revenue in total, 36 
subsidies, 37 
subsidies in detail, 45 
taxes, 
direct taxes on persons and corporations, 36 
income tax, persons, 38 
income tax, corporations, 39 
indirect taxes in total, 36 
indirect taxes in detaii, 40 
succession duties and miscellaneous direct taxes, 38 
withholding taxes, 36 
transfer payments, 37 
transfer payments between levels of government, 36,37, 46 
transfer payments in cetail, 44 


Finance, insurance, and real estate industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Fiscal year, adjustments to agree with calendar year, 53 


Fishing and trapping industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 
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Food, 
personal expenditure, 47 
in constant dollars, 48 
imputed consumer expenditure on, 49 


Footwear, personal expenditure, 47 


Foreign countries, (income of Canadians in) 
disposable personal income, 30 
personal income, 28 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Forestry industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net),of non-farm unincorparated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Fuel, personal expenditure, 47 


Furniture, personal expenditure, 47 


G 


Gas, personal expenditure, 47 

Gasoline tax, 40 

Gold mines (emergency) assistance, 45 
Gold production available for export, 55 


Goods and services, 
government purchases, 
from business, 10, 11, 20 
of direct services, 7, 10 
imputed items, 49 
by level of government, 37 
by type of expenditure, 43 
wartime military expenditure abroad, 10, 13 
see also, Government, Federal, Provincial, 
Municipal 
personal purchases, 
from business, 8, 11, 20 
in constant dollars, 48 
detail, 47 
of direct services, 7, 8, 20 
imputed items, 49 
from non-residents, 8, 13, 20 
travel expenditure, 8, 13 see also, Personal ex- 
penditure 


and 


Government (see also, Federal, Provincial and Municipal), 
business enterprises, 
capital consumption allowances, 51 
gross fixed capital formation, 25n 
profits total, 9, 16 
profits by level of government, 41 
capital formation (gross fixed), 2, 25n, 54 
in constant dollars, 5 
detail, 54 
by level of government, 43n 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
commodity agencies, 2n, 43n 
expenditure, 
in constant dollars, 5 
on goods and services, 2, 20, 37, 43 
by level of government, 37, 43 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
in total, 10, 37 


investment income,see, Income 
pension funds and social insurance schemes, 
as part of government revenue, 9, 36, see also, 
Employer and employee contributions 
rent (imputed) on government owned buildings, 49 
revenue, by level of government, 36, total, 9 
taxes, 9, 35, see also, Taxes 
transfer payments, 10, 37, see also, Transfer payments 


Grain in commercial channets, 2, 26 
Grain transactions, adjustment on, ln, 3n, 12, 17, 19, 52 


Grants, 
health grants from federal to provincial governments, 46 
to private non-commercial institutions, 44 
to war charities, 44 


Gross domestic product at factor cost, 4 
industrial distribution, 21 
relation to Gross National Product at market prices, 4 


Gross National Expenditure at market prices, 2, 20 
in constant dollars, 5 
imputed items included in, 49 
price indexes (implicit), 6 


Gross Netional Product at market prices, 1, 4, 19 
relation to gross domestic product at factor cost, 4 


bs 


Hog premiums, 45 
Home furnishings, 47 
Hospital care, etc., 47 
Hospital tax, 38 


Household operation, 47 
in constant dollars, 48 


Imports, 
in constant dollars, 5 
of goods and services, total, 2, 20 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
receipts from business, government and personal, 13 
reconciliation statement, 55 
subsidies, 45n 


Imputed items included in Gross National Expenditure, 
49, see also, Clothing, Food, Rent, and Shelter 


Income, 
of farm operators from farm production, 
accrued net income, 1, 52 
industrial distribution, 24 
net income, 7, 12, 19, 52 
geographical distribution of, 32 
of farm operators from farming operations, 52 
adjustments to, 52 
of independent professional practitioners, In 
investment income, 3n 
as factor cost to business; 12, 15, 19 
government, 9, 16, 36, 41 
industrial distribution, 23 
aS part of farm operators’ income, 52 
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of non-farm unincorporated business, 1, 7, 12, 19 
geographical distribution, 33 
industrial distribution, 24 

non-residents, 
received from, 4 
paid to, 4 

originating in, 
business sector, 19 
government sector, 19 
non-residents’ sector, 19 
personal sector, 19 

taxes on income, 38, 39, see also, Taxes 


Indirect taxes, see, Taxes 


Individuals and unincorporated business, 
capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation 
adjustments, 51 


Industrial distribution, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net),of unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 


wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
22 


Industrial employees vacations, 
contributions, 42 


Inheritances and migrants’ funds, 55n 


Insurance, 
contributions to, see, Employer and employee contri- 
butions 
industry, see, Finance, insurance and real estate 


Interest, 
on government held public funds, 9, 16, 41 
on loans, advances and investments, 9, 16, 41 
on public debt, 3, 16, 44 


Interest and dividends, 
non-residents receipts of, 13, 16, 19, 55 
non-residents payments of, 14, 15, 19, 55 


Interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 7, 16 
geographical distribution, 34 


Inventory change, 

constant dollar, change in, 5 

farm, value of physical change in, In, 3, 8n 
adjustment to, 52n 

farm and grain in commercial channels, 
physical change in, 2 

non-farm business, value of physical change in, 2 

valuation adjustment of, 1, 3n, 12, 17, 19 

value of physical change in, 2, 11, 18, 20 
industrial distribution, 26 


value of 


Inventory valuation adjustment, 1, 3n, 12, 17, 19 


Investment, 
private and public total, in Canada, 54 
see also, Business gross fixed capital formation, and 
Government 


Investment income, 
appropriation accounts, 15, 16 
industrial distribution, 23 
see also, Income 


Labour force, II 

Laundry and dry cleaning, 47 
Licences, fees, and permits, 40 
Lodging, see Shelter 


M 


Machinery and equipment, 2, 11, 18, 20, 54 
in constant dollars, 5 
price indexes (implicit), 6 


Manitoba, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Manufacturing industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Maritime freight rates act, subsidy, 45 
Medical and dental care, 47, 48 


Military, : 
equipment previously produced and shipped to NATO, 
2n, 93 
pay and allowances, 1, 7, 10, 19, 20, 22n, 28n, 43 
relief, excluded from exports, 2n, 55n 
government expenditure, 43n 


Milk subsidies, 45, 45n 
Millers, drawback to, 45 


Mining, quarrying, and oil wells industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Miscellaneous, 
personal expenditure, 47, 48 
subsidies, 45, 45n 
taxes, 40 


Mothers’ and dependents’ allowances, 44 


Motor vehicle licences and permits, 
business payments, 40 
personal payments, 38 


Municipal government (see also Government), 
employer and employee contributions to social insur- 
ance and government pension funds, 36, 42 
expenditure on goods and services, 37, 43 
expenditure in total, 37 
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gross fixed capital formation, 43n 
investment income, 36 
investment income in detail, 41 
revenue in total, 36 
surplus or deficit, 37 
taxes, 
direct taxes, miscellaneous, 38 
direct taxes, persons, 36 
income taxes, persons, 38 
indirect taxes total, 36 
indirect taxes, in detail, 40 
transfer payments, 
between levels of government, 36, 37, 46 
total, 37 
in detail, 44 


Mutual aid, 
excluded from exports, 2n, 55n 
government expenditure, 43n 
to NATO countries, 55 


N 


National Income at factor cost, 1, 3, 19 
relation to personal income, disposable income, and 
net saving, 3 


National saving account, 
disposition, 18 
source, 17 


NATO countries, mutual aid to, 55 


Natural resources, 
settlement agreements, 46n 
taxes, 40 


New Brunswick, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages,Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Newfoundland, in 
disposable personal income, 30 
eee of farm operators from farm production, 
e020) 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 23 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Newspapers and magazines, 47 


Non-durable goods, 
expenditure in constant dollars, 48 
personal expenditure, 47 


Non-farm business inventories, 2 
in constant dollars, 5 
see also, Inventory change 


Non-residents, 
Current account surplus or deficit, 13, 18 
payments to business, 14, 19, 20 
payments to other sectors, 14, 19 
payments for services rendered, 55 


payments, in total, to Canada, 14 
receipts from business, 13, 19, 20 
receipts from governments, 13, 19, 20 
receipts from persons, 13, 20 
receipts from services rendered to, 55 
receipts in total, from Canada, 13 


Non-residential construction, 2, 11, 18, 20, 54 
in constant dollars, 5 
price indexes (implicit), 6 


Northwest Territories, see Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Nova Scotia, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


0 


Oats and barley subsidy, 45n 


Old age security fund, 
allocation to, 53n 
payments from, 44 


Ontario, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


P 


Pensions, 

extra budgetary receipts and payments of federal 
government, 53 

old age, 44 

old age and blind pensions, transfers to other levels 
of government, 46 

paid to government employees, 44 

public service, contributions, 42 

World Wars I and II, 44, see also, Employer and em- 
ployee contributions to government pension funds 


Personal disposable income, 3 
geographical distribution, 30 


Personal expenditure, 
abroad, 8, 47, 48n 
in constant dollars, 5, 48 
on consumer goods and services, 2, 3, 20 
in detail, 47 
price indexes (implicit), 6 
in total, 8 


Personal income, (see also, Personal disposable income), 
geographical distribution, 28 
per person, 29 
relation to National Income, 3 
by source, 7 
in total, 3 
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Personal saving, 
excluding change in farm inventories, 3 
net, 3, 8, 17 
relation to National Income, and personal income, 3 


Personal taxes, 
direct taxes, total, 3 
by type of tax, 8, 9, 38 
level of government, 38 


Persons, with and without jobs, II 
Petroleum products subsidies, 45n 
Population, Canada, and by provinces, I 


Prairie farm, 
assistance act, 44, 52 
income plan, 44n, 52 


Price indexes (implicit), 
for major components of Gross National Expenditure, 6 


Prince Edward Island, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net),of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


Profits, 
of corporations, 
agriculture, 52n 
including dividends to non-residents, 50 
industrial distribution, 27 
retained in Canada, 50 
after taxes, 50 
before taxes, 1, 50 
undistributed, 3n, 16, 17, 50 
of government business enterprises, 8, 16, 41 
tax on mining and logging, 39 


Provincial government (see also, Government), 
employer and employee contributions to social insur- 
ance and government pension funds, 36, 42 
expenditure on goods and services, 37, 43 
expenditure, total, 37 
gross fixed capital formation, 43n 
investment income, total, 36 
investment income, in detail, 41 
revenue, total, 36 
subsidies granted, total, 37, 45 
surplus or deficit, 37 
taxes, 
direct taxes on persons and corporations, 36 
direct taxes on persons by type of tax, 38 
income tax on corporations, 39 
indirect taxes, total, 36 
indirect taxes by type of tax, 40 
on mining and logging profits, 39 
transfer payments, 
between levels of government, 36, 37, 46 
total, 37 
in detail, 44 


Public accounts, 
surplus or deficit of federal government, as per,53 


Public administration and defence, 
gross domestic product, 21 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Q 


Quebec, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


R 


Railway fares (street-car and other), 47 
Real and personal property tax, 40 
Rehabilitation benefits, 44 

Relief payments, 44 


Rent (imputed), 
on government owned buildings, 49 
on owner-occupied houses in agriculture, 52n 
on residential property, 47, 49 


Rent, personal expenditure, 47 
Rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment income, 1 


Rental income of persons, see, Interest, dividends, and 
net rental income of persons 


Re-establishment credits, 44 
Reserves, write-offs charged to expenditure, 53 


Residents of Canada, temporarily abroad, 
receipts of income, 28n, see also, Foreign countries 


Residential construction, 2, 11, 18, 20, 54, 25n 
in constant dollars, 5 
price indexes (implicit), 6 


Residual error of estimate, 1, 2, 4, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20 
in constant dollars, 5 
price indexes (implicit), 6 


Retail sales tax (including liquor and tobacco), 40 


Retail trade industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net),of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Wks Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
eport of, 53n 


Rowell-Sirois Commission, 
budget surplus or deficit of federal government, 53 


S 


Salaries, see, Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
income 


Sales tax, 40 
allocations to old age security fund, 53n 
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Saskatchewan, 
disposable personal income, 30 
income (net), of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 | 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, 31 


Saving, 
disposition, 18 
source, 17 
see also, Personal saving, Business, and Government 


Sector accounts, 
consolidation of expenditure, 20 
consolidation of income, 19 


Service industry, 
business eross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Services, 
personal expenditure, 47 
expenditure in constant dollars, 48 


Shelter, 47, 48 
consumer expenditure (imputed), 49 
expenses paid by owner-occupants, 47 
expenses paid in constant dollars, 48 
gross paid rent, 47 
non-residential lodging,(imputed) cost of, 49 


Storage industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Street-car, railway and other fares, 47 


Subsidies, 19 
business receipts, 12 
government payments, 10 
type of subsidy, 45, 45n 


Succession duties, 8, 9, 
by level of government, 38 


ee or deficit on current account with non-residents, 
Wey. aks! 


Surplus or deficit on government transactions relating to 
National Accounts, 10, 17 


vs 


Taxes, 
corporation income tax, 3n, 9, 16, 39, 50, 53 
tax not on profits, 40 


direct taxes, 
on corporations, 9 
by level of government, 36, 38, 39 
on persons, 9, 36, 38 
by type of tax, 38, 39 
elective tax on corporations, 50n 
excess profits, 38n, 39n 
income tax, 
on corporations, 3n, 9, 16, 39, 50, 53 
on persons, 38, 53n 
refundable portion, 38n, 39n 
indirect taxes, 9, 19 
as cost to business, 12 
by level of government, 36 
less subsidies, 1, 4 
by type of tax, 40 
mining and logging profits tax, 39 
withholding taxes, 3n, 9, 16, 36 


Taxation agreements, 46 

Telephone, 47 

Theatres, motion pictures, 47 

Tobacco products and smokers’ accessories, 47, 48 


Transfer payments, 
corporations, charitable contributions, 7, 16, 50 
government, 
between levels of, 36, 37, 46 
geographical distribution, 35 
by level of, 37 
to persons, 7 
in total, 10 
by type of payment, 44 


Transportation, 
personal expenditure, 47 
in constant dollars, 48 


Transportation industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Travel expenditures, 
receipts by non-residents from persons, 13 
payments by non-residents to business, 14 


U 


Undistributed corporation profits, see, Profits 
Unemployment and farm relief, 46 


Unemployment insurance, 
contributions to, 42 
benefits paid under, 44 


Unincorporated business, 
capital consumption allowances, 51 
income of, 1, 7, 12, 19 
geographical distribution, 33 
industrial distribution, 24 


United Kingdom, 
wartime plant expansion in Canada, 25n 
wheat agreement, 45n 
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United States Government, 
construction of Alaska highway and Northern Staging 
Routes, 25n 
expenditure on ‘‘canol’’ project, 25n, 54n 


UNRRA, 
excluded from exports, 2n, 55n 
government expenditure on, 43n 


Vv 


Value of physical change in inventories, see, Inventory 
change 


Veterans’ Land Act, 54n 


WwW 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 1 
business, 
received from, 7, 19 
as cost to, 12 
geographical distribution, 31 
government, 
received from, 7, 19 
as expenditure of, 10, 20 
paid by level of, 43 
industrial distribution, 22 


persons, received from, 7, 19 
War expenditure, see, defence expenditure 


War service gratuities, 44 


War veterans’ allowances, 44 
Wartime military expenditure, 10, 13, 43n 
Wheat acreage reduction subsidy, 45 


Wheat Board (Canadian), 
operations, ln, 7n, 12n, 32n, 45n, 52n 
trading loss (subsidy), 45 


Wholesale trade industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 25 
corporation profits, 27 
gross domestic product, 21 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 24 
inventories, value of physical change, 26 
investment income, 23 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 22 


Workmen’s compensation fund, 
contributions, 42 
benefits paid from, 44 


Y 


Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
disposable personal income, 29 
income (net),of farm operators from farm production, 32 
income (net), of non-farm unincorporated business, 33 
interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 34 
personal income, 28, 29 
population, I 
transfer payments, 35 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 31 


INDEX TO PARTS II AND JIT 


(The numbers following entries refer to paragraphs. Where a number is followed by ann, the reference is to a 
footnote to the paragraph. Paragraph numbers 1-194refer to Part II, ‘““The Conceptual Framework of the National 
Accounts’’. The numbers from 201 on refer to Part III, ‘‘Sources and Methods’’). 


A 


Accidental damage to fixed capital, see Capital con- 
sumption allowances 


Accounts, 103-119, see also entries for accounts of 
personal, government, business and non-residents’ 
sectors 


Accrual accounting, 92, 102, 140, 148 


Agriculture, see 
industry 


Farm production, and Agriculture 


Agriculture industry, 
accrued net income of farm operators from farm pro- 
duction, 54, 92, 128, 190, 301-308 
business gross fixed capital formation, 405, 458 
depreciation, 304, 364 
income in kind, 27, 303, 410-411 
inventory change, 92, 95, 131, 306, 479-480, 637 
value of board and lodging, 240 
wages, salaries,and supplementary labour income, 222 


Alaska highway, 5in, 455, 519 
Amortization, 70, 386 
Annuities, 87, 126, 290, 565, see also Pension funds 


Armed forces, see Military pay and allowances, Military 
expenditure, and Public administration and defence 


Assets, 
existing, real, 103, 112, 115, 117 
financial, see Financial transactions account 
new, real, see Business gross fixed capital formation, 
and Government expenditure on goods and services 


Associations of individuals, 121-124 


B 


Bad debt losses, 7, 71, 80, 128n, 356, 383-384 


Balance of international payments, see Surplus or deficit 
on current account with non-residents 


Balance of International Payments, Canadian, 42n, 50, 
Ai3n, 132, 152; 155, 165n, 521 


Banks, 
bad debt losses, 80 


imputed value of services, 31, 85, 134, 150-151 
reserves, 80, 383 


Barter transactions, 99 

Board and lodging, 31, 43, 76, 134, 240, 336, 430, 434 
Bond interest, 53, 85, 256, 544, 564 

Borrowing, 103, 113-114, 117, 165 

Boundary of production, 27-33 

Brokerage fees, 65, 385, 436 

Buildings, see Construction, and Residential property 
Business accounting, 1, 59, 94-95, 499 


Business gross fixed capital formation, 


capital outlay charged to current expense, 62, 453 
constant dollars, 631-635 
definition, 38, 45 
final output, 36-37 
gross vs. net, 38, 46, 59-60, 451 
industrial distribution, 191 
national saving, 40-42, 163 
sector accounts, 152, 163 
sources and methods, 

agriculture, 405, 458 

communication, 463-464 

construction, 462 

government, 471-472 

finance, 465-470 

fishing, 459 

forestry, 460 

manufacturing, 465 

mining, 461 

non-commercial institutions, 467-470 

public utility, 463-464 

residential property, 466 

service, 465 

summary, 449-457 

storage, 463-464 

trade, 465 

transportation, 463-464 


Business income and expenditure account, 
116-117 


Business inventories, see Inventory change 

Business operating account, 145-154 

Business production account, 107, 117 

Business saving, 111, 120, 140, 160 

Business sector, 98, 149 

Business services, 52n, 73n, 106, 235, 317-320, 334, 373 


105, 111, 


C 


Canada Gazette, 383 
Canada Year Book, 261 


Canadian Co-orerative Wheat Producers, 92, 95, 128, 
190, 308, 476 


Canadian Mutual Aid Board Report, 629 
Canadian residents, 33 


Canadian Wheat Board, 92, 95, 128, 139n, 160, 190, 303 
308, 348, 474, 476 


Capital, 53-55 
Capital account, see Saving account 


Capital consumption allowance¢ and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments, 
amortization, development write-offs, deferred main- 


seat: and miscellaneous charges to reserves, 70, 


i 
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bad debt losses, 71, 356, 383-384 
brokerage fees, 65, 385 
capital outlay charged to current expense, 47, 62, 
354, 377-378, 453 
claim portion of business and residential insurance, 
67, 355, 380 
definition, 59-71, 353-359 
depreciation allowances, 61 
sources and methods, 
agriculture, anincorporated business, 304, 364 
construction, unincorporated business, 367 
co-operatives, 375 
finance, insurance, and real estate, unincorporated 
business, 371 
fishing, unincorporated business, 324, 364 
forestry, unincorporated business, 364 
government business enterprises, 363 
hunting and trapping, unincorporated business, 364 
incorporated business, 360-362 
manufacturing, 365-365 
mining, unincorporated business, 364 
non-commercial institutions, 374 
service, unincorporated business, 372-373 
summary, 358-359 
trade, unincorporated business, 369-370 
transportation, unincorporated business, 368 
form of organization, 154 
imputations for government-owned buildings, 44, 
Tos. 150, 357,.310 
imputations for owner-occupied dwellings, 134, 160, 
ane 
industrial distribution, 181, 183, 189, 541 
mining development and exploration costs, 64, 379 
net capital formation, 38 
non-capital outlays charged to capital account, 63, 
379 
real estate commissions, 66, 385 
scrap and salvage allowances, 68, 381-382 
sector accounts, 153, 160 
value added, 53 


Capital formation, see Business gross fixed capital 
formation, and Government expenditure on goods and 
services 


Capital gains and losses, 79 
Capital market, 113, 165 


Capital outlay charged to current expense, 47, 62, 354, 
377-378, 453 


Capital transfers, llln, 132, 155, 518 

Capital valuation adjustment, 63-66 

Cash accounting, 102, 140 

Census of Canada 1951, 639 

Census of Industry, 73n, 180 

Charitable contributions, 80, 130, 153, 247, 549, 570 
Charitable institutions, 98, 121 

Civil Aviation, 464 

Civil service, see Public administration and defence 
Clothing and personal furnishings, 583, 622 


Communication industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 463-464 
inventory change, 485 
relation to government sector, 138, 179 


unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 330 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
214, 228 


Comparative Statistics of Public Finance, 345, 447, 470 
Consolidation of accounts, 115-119 


Constant dollars, 
base periods, 590, 602 
consumer price index, 598, 599, 617 
definition, 133, 589-592 
deflation process, 589, 592, 593, 596-597 
economic growth, measurement of, 607-608 
flow of commodities, 619 
implicit price index, 592-597, 641-642 
income deflation, 616-617, 644 
linking, 599, 602-606 
productivity, measurement of, 609-612 
quality changes, 652-653 
real output, see volume 
share analysis, 605-606, 613 
sources and methods, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 631-635 
exports and imports of goods and services, 643-647 
government expenditure on goods and services, 
627-630 
inventory change, 636-642 
personal expenditure on 
services, 620-626 
quality of data, 648-654 
value added, real, 618 
volume, measurement of, 27n, 600, 607, 614-619 
weighting, 598-601, 625 


Construction, 38, 45, 47, see also, Business gross fixed 
capital formation, and Government expenditure on 
godds and services 


Construction in Canada, 212, 468-469 


Construction industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation. 462 
inventory change, 484 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 367 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 329 


consumer goods and 


wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
QZ 225 
Consumer expenditure, see Personal expenditure on 


consumer goods and services 
Consumers, see Personal sector 
Consumer debt, 84, 297, 299 
Co-operatives, 80, 375 


Corporation profits before taxes, 
definition, 79-80 
domestic and national, 169-173 
factor income, 50, 54 
industrial distribution, 194, 543 
sector accounts, 153 
sources and methods, 246-253 
value added, 53 


Corporation sample study, 525-538 

Corporation taxes, 140-141, 148, 153 

Corporations, 98, 149 

Credit Unions in Canada, Department of Agriculture, 264 


Current transactions account, see Income and expendi- 
ture account 
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Defence, 109, 179 

Defence construction, 39n, 51 

Deferred maintenance, 70 

Deflation, see Constant dollars 
Depletion, 61n, 80, 153, 165n, 247, 357 


Depreciation allowances and similar business costs, 
see Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous 
valuation adjustments 


Depreciation valuation adjustment, 61 

Development write-offs, 70, 386 

Direct taxes, see Taxes 

Disposable income, personal, 131 

Distribution of Non-farm Incomes in Canada by Size, 127%n 


Dividends, 79-80, 193-194, 248, 564, see also Interest 
paid to or received from non-residents, and Stock 
dividends 


Domestic output, 32, 57, 170, 184, see also Gross do- 
mestic product 


Domestic servants, 108, 130, 178 
Durable assets, 62-63 
Duties, see Taxes 


Dwellings, see Residential property 


E 


Education services, 109, 138, 179 
Education, Survey of Higher, 468 


Employer contributions (to pension funds, etc.), hig ke26, 
130, 241-242, 549, 553-556 


Enterprise, 180-182 
Entrepreneurship, 53-55 
Error, see Residual error of estimate 


Establishment, 176-182 


Existing real assets, 103, 112, 115, 117, see also Used 
goods 


Exploration costs, 64, 379 


Exports of goods and services, 
constant dollars, 643-647 
definition, 49-51, 516, 518 
final output, 136-137 
scrap, 68 
sector accounts, 152, 155 


F 


Factor cost or incomes, 53-55, 72-73, 99, 107, 111, 127, 


186-187, see also National Income, and its various 
components 


Factors of production, 24, 53 


Family allowances, 127, 130, 143 
Family Expenditure Survey, 1947-1948, 336 
Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 458 


Farm production, 

accrued net income of farm operators, 54, 92, 128, 190 

geographical distribution, 558 

imputations, 27, 303, 410-411 

inventory change, 92, 95, 131, 306, 479-480, 637 

net income received by farm operators, 128, 130, 135, 
153 

sources and methods, 
adjustment on grain transactions, 130, 308 
adjustments to National Accounts basis, 305-308 
cash income, 303 
farm inventories, 306, 479-480 
farm operating expenses, 304 
net income of farm operators, 304 


Federal government, see Government 
Final output, 35-36, 107 


Final purchases, 37 


Finance, insurance, and real estate industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 465-470 
inventory change, 492 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 275, 371 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 333 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
21 eaeoe 


Financial transactions account, 2, 99, 103, 104, 113-115, 
117, 165, 180 


Financing of Economic Activity in Canada, 113n 
Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 324, 459 


Fishing industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 459 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 324, 364 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 324 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
223, 324 


Fixed capital formation, see Business gross fixed capital 
formation, and Government expenditure on goods and 
services 


Flow-of-funds 
account 


accounts, see Financial transactions 


Flow of Funds in the United States, 1939-1953, 113n 
Food, 581, 621 


Forest Production, Operations in the Woods in Canada, 
460, 481 


Forestry industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 460 
inventory change, 481 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 364 
parece business, net income of non-farm, 
value of board and lodging, 240 


wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
209 


Fraternal societies, 87, 121, 288, 565 


) 
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Garages, 45, 86 

Gifts, see Transfers 

Gold production available for export, 49, 517 
Government annuities, 87, 126, 290, 565 


Government business enterprises, 28, 44, 89, 98, 136-137, 
141, 294, 363, 548 


Government expenditure on goods and services, 

constant dollars, 627-630 

definition, 44, 439, 444 

final output, 36-37 

gross fixed capital formation, 39, 44, 98, 137, 146, 
166, 441, 450, 471-472, 629 

imputed rent on government-owned buildings, 6, 30, 44, 
98, 137, 154, 294, 442, 629 

military pay and allowances, 44, 243-245, 444, 628 

net purchases of government commodity agencies, 48n 
146, 440, 474 

sector accounts, 143-145 

sources and methods, 439-448, 471-472 


Government investment income, 
definition, 38-90 
sector accounts, 141, 142, 153 
sources and methods, 293-296 
Government loans and advances, 90, 295 


Government non budgetary activities, 98, 126, 130, 147, 440 
Government non-commercial activities, 28, 136-138 


Government pension and social insurance funds, 88, 142, 
143, 296, 553-556 


Government production account, 109, 116, 118, 138n 
Government revenue, 139-142 


Government revenue and expenditure account, 111, 117- 
118, 136-148 


Government sector, 9, 98, 136-138 


Government service, 
final or intermediate, 138n 
industry, 9 
valuation, 138 


Government surplus or deficit, 111-112, 126, 147-148, 160 


Government transfer payments, 92, 111, 122, 127, 143, 
145, 147, 568-569 


Government wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
income, 218-220, 628 


Grain Statistics, 488 
Grain Trade of Canada, 488 


Gross domestic investment, see Business gross fixed 
capital formation, and Inventory change 


Gross domestic product, 
domestic product, 32, 57 
factor cost, 72 
industrial distribution, 8, 73n, 176-189, 539-548 
value added, 73n, 115, 183, 618 


Gross National Expenditure, 
concept, 37 
constant dollars, 589-654 
definition of components, 43-51 


Gross National Product, 
boundary of production, 27-33 
concept, 24-34 
consolidated income and expenditure account, 119 
definition, 34 
expenditure method of measurement, 34, 35-37, 56 
gross vs. net, 59-60 
imputations, 27-31, 134 
income method of measurement, 34, 52-56 
market prices, 26-27, 52-53, 72-75 
national output, 32, 57, 170 
production concept, 25 
value added method of measurement, 34, 52, 56 


Gross value of production (shipments), 73n 


H 


Health services, 109, 138, 179, 233-234, 313-315, 372 


Hospitals, 
municipal, 98, 121, 130, 470 
private, 467, 469 
provincial and federal, 138, 178-179, 188 


Household operation, 585 
Household production, 29 
Housing, see Residential property 


Hunting and trapping industry, 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 364 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 325 


wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
224, 325 


Impact of War on Civilian Consumption, The, (Combined 
Production and Resources Board), 393 


Imports of goods and services, 
constant dollars, 643-647 
definition, 49-51, 516-518 
final output, deduction from, 37 
sector accounts, 155 


Imputations, 

bank services, 31, 85, 134, 150-151, 265, 435, 562 

board and lodging, 31, 134, 240, 411, 429, 434 

boundaries of production, 27-31, 99 

farm output, 27, 92, 134, 303, 410-411 

food and clothing issued to armed forces, 77, 134, 245, 
410, 412 

rent on government-owned buildings, 6, 30, 44, 98, 137, 
141, 154, 160, 188, 294, 442, 548, 629 

rent on owner-occupied dwellings, 30, 43, 92, 134, 149, 
160, 188, 274-278, 428 


Income and expenditure account, 103, 111, 114, 117-119, 
see also entries for accounts of personal, government, 
business, and non-residents’ sectors 


Income and Wealth,(International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth), 
Series I, 96n 
Series VI, 127n 
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Income and Wealth, Studies in, (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth), 

Volume X, 17n 
Volume XX, 96n 
Volume XXII, 17n 


Income in kind, see Imputations 
Income size distributions, 127n 


Incomes, Liquid Assets, and Indebtedness of Non-Farm 
Families in Canada, 127n 


Incomes in the Medical Profession in Canada, 1939, 
1944, 1945 and 1946, Survey of, 313 


Incomes in the Profession of Dentistry, 1941-1944, 
Survey of, 313 


Index of industrial production, 73n, 618 
Indirect taxes, see Taxes 


Industrial distribution, see entries under various items 
such as Gross domestic product, Business gross fixed 
capital formation 


Industries, 110, 176-179, see also entries under various 
industries such as Agriculture, Fishing 


Inheritances and migrants’ funds, 50, liln, 113n, 152, 
155018 


Input-output table, see Inter-industry flow of goods and 
services 


Installment finance charges, 84 
Institutions, see Non-commercial institutions 
Insurance, 43, 67, 86, 87, 120, 123-125, 276, 420-421 


Inter-industry flow of goods and services, 2n, 56n, 101, 
103, 104, 110, 619 


Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, Canada, 
1949, 2n, 56n, 181n 


Intermediate output, 36, 56n, 101, 103, 106, 114-115, 138n 


Interest on, 

bonds, 85, 256, 544, 564 

consumer debt, 84, 297, 299 

deposits, 31, 85, 151, 262-265, 545, 562 

government annuities, 87, 126, 290, 565 

government loans and advances, 90, 295 

government pension and social security funds, 88, 142, 
143, 296 

mortgages, 85-86, 149, 257-261, 275, 546, 563 

public debt, 5, 82-83, 144, 153, 157, 167-169, 174, 
297-298 

received from or paid to non-residents, 49, 57, 79, 
152-153, 157, 169-175, 184, 194, 285, 517, 546, 644 

value added, 53 


Interest and net rental income of persons, 
definition, 85-87 


Interest, dividends, and net rental income of persons, 
geographical distribution, 562-567 
personal income, 124, 130, 135 
relation to rent, interest and miscellaneous investment 


income, 153, 171, 174 
Intemational Investment Position, Canada’s, 42n 


Inventory change, 
book value, 4, 48, 95, 131-132, 475, 501 
constant dollars. 636-642 


definition, 48 
farm inventories, 92, 95, 131, 303, 306, 476, 479-480 
final output, 36-37 
industrial distribution, 192 
national saving, 40-42, 163 
net purchases of government commodity agencies, 48n, 
146, 440, 476 
sector accounts, 152, 163 
sources and methods, 
agriculture, 306, .479-480 
communication, 485 
construction, 484 
finance, insurance, and real estate, 492 
forestry, 481 
manufacturing, 483 
mining, 482 
public utility, 486 
storage, 485 
service, 491 
summary, 473-478 
trade, 487-490 
transportation, 485 
value of the physical change, 4, 48, 95, 152, 163, 192, 
475, 512, 641 


Inventory valuation adjustment, 


definition, 4, 48, 94-95, 475-476, 493-498 
industrial distribution, 181, 541 
personal income, 127n 
sector accounts, 152, 160 
sources and methods, 
average cost, 506, 511 
book values, 501 
business accounting, 499 
constant dollars, 502, 512, 636-642 
fifo, 504 
lifo, 505 
lower of cost or market, 507 
price indexes,502, 513, 637-642 
summary, 500, 514-515 
turnover period, 509-510, 641 


Investment, see Business gross fixed capital formation, 
and Government expenditure on goods and services, 
and Inventory change 


Investment account, see Saving account 


Investment in Canada, Private and Public, 39, 191, 441, 
454, 456 


Investment income, 

associations of individuals, 122, 124, 126 

concepts for various aggregates, 167-175 

definition of components, 13, 79-91 

industrial distribution, 181, 184, 185, 188, 542-548 

miscellaneous, 286-289 

sector accounts, 153, see also Corporation profits 
before taxes, and Rent, interest, and miscellaneous 
investment income 


Investment income appropriation account, 105, 116-117, 
158-159, 171-175 


Investment transactions account, see Saving account 


L 
Labour, 53-55 


Labour income, see Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
labour income 
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Labour unions, 121 

Land, 47, 53-55, 112 

Landlords, 30, 86, 98, 134, 149, 188, 272-275, 428 
Legal Profession in Canada, Survey of the, 317 
Lending, 103, 113-114, 117, 165 

Licenses, see Taxes 

Life insurance companies, 85, 123-127, 153, 287, 421 
Liquor commissions, provincial, 139n, 294 


M 


Machinery and equipment, 38, 45, 47, see also Business 
gross fixed capital formation 


Maintenance expenditure, 47, 453 


Manufacturing industry, 

business gross fixed capital formation, 465 

depreciation, 365-366 

inventory change, 483 

unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 327- 
328 

vertical integration, 182 

wages salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
211 


Manufacturing Industries in Canada, General Review of, 
73n 


Market prices, 26-27, 52-53, 72-75, 186 
Military expenditure, 144 
Migrants’ funds, 50, 1lin, 113n, 152, 155, 518 


Military pay and allowances, 
definition, 78 
factor income, 541 
geographical distribution, 135, 549, 557 
government expenditure, 44, 444 
sector accounts, 130 
sources and methods, 243-245, 628 


Mining development costs, 64, 379 


Mining industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 461 
inventory change, 482 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 364 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 326 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 210 


Mining Industry, General Review of the, 73n 


Miscellaneous personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services, 588 


Moneyflows, see Financial transactions 

Money flows in the United States, a Study of, 113n 
Mortgage interest, 85, 86, 149, 257-261, 546, 563 
nen Lending in Canada, a Factual Summary (CMHC), 


Motor Carriers: Freight-Passenger, 464 

Motor vehicles, new, 69, 400, 402, 458, 635 

Motor vehicles, used, 14, 43, 69, 112n, 402, 406-407 
Municipal government, see Government 


Mutual aid to NATO Countries, 50, 152, 155, 519, 629 
Mutual benefit societies, 87, 288 
Mutual non-life insurance companies, 87, 291 


N 


National accounting, 1, 97 


National Accounts, 
historical development, 15-17 
sector accounts published in Canada, 116-119 
uses, 18-23 


National Income, 
constant dollars, 616-617 
definition, 54 
definitions of components, 76-93 
industrial distribution, 8 
relation to personal income, 128 


National output, 32, 57, 170, see also Gross National Product 


National saving, 

adjustment for non-residents, 161 

consolidated account, 116-117 

definition, 40-41 

source and disposition, 114115, 160-166 
“‘National Transactions Accounts, 1946-1954’’, 113n 
Natural resources, 24, 80, 186n 


Net foreign investment, see Surplus or deficit on current 
account with non-residents 


Net income, 
industrial distribution, 183 
sector distribution, 107n 
see also, Unincorporated business 


Net value of production, 73n 
Newfoundland, 307, 520 


Non-commercial activities, government, see Government 
non-commercial activities 


Non-commercial institutions, private, 43, 85, 98, 108, 
120-122, 130, 374, 415, 420-421, 426, 467-470 


Non-operating revenue, 149, 185 


Yon-residential buildings, see Business gross fixed 
capital formation, and Government expenditure on 
goods and services 


Non-residents’ account, 104n 

Non-residents’ production account, 116 

Non-residents’ sector, 97n, 98 

) lp 


Non-residents’ revenue and expenditure account, 


116, 155-157 


Non-residents’ surplus or deficit on current account, 42, 
111, 112, 156, 161, 164-165, 443, 516-521, 647 


Northern Staging Route, 5in, 455, 519 


O 


Obsolescence, see Capital consumption allowances 
Old age security fund, 130, 139 


Operating account, see Business operating account, and 
Production account 
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Operating Results Reports, 489-490 


Organization for European Economic Co-operation, A 
Standard System of National Accounts, 17n 


Owner-occupancy, see Rent 


Pension funds, 
government, 126, 130, 147, 296 
private, 77, 87, 98, 120, 126-127, 130, 149, 289 


Pension Funds, Survey of Canadian Trusteed, 126n 
->ersonal and medical care and death expenses, 587 


Personal disposable income, 
definition, 131 
geographical distribution, 135 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, 
associations of individuals, 122, 124 
commodity classification, 576-588 
constant dollars, 133, 620-626 
definition, 43 
final output, 36-37 
imputations, 134, 410-412, 428-429, 434-435 
insurance, 123-125, 415, 420-421 
interest on consumer debt, 84, 435 
sector accounts, 131-132 
sources and methods, 
brokerage fees, 436 
commodities purchased through non-retail outlets, 
391-396 
imputations — goods, 410-412 
imputations — services, 427-428, 434-435 
motor vehicles, 400, 402, 406-407, 458 
net personal expenditure abroad, 437-438 
non-commercial institutions, 415, 420-421, 426 
non-personal purchases at retail, 398-405 
personal expenditure on commodities, 389-412 
personal expenditure on services, 413-436 
repair expenditure, 409, 422 
retail sales, 390 
summary, 387-388 
taxes, 397 
trade-in allowances, 402, 406-408 
travelling expenses, 43, 403 
used motor vehicles, 14, 43, 69, 402 


Personal income, 
bad debt losses of corporations, 7 
definition, 122, 124, 126-130 
geographical distribution, 135, 549-575 
per person, 135 


Personal income and expenditure account, 111, 117-134 
Personal production account, 108, 116, 118 

Personal saving, 111, 112, 122, 124, 126, 131-132 
Personal sector, 98, 120-134 


Plant and machinery, see Business gross fixed capital 
formation 


Post Office, 137n 179, 218, 294, 419, 439 
Price, see Market price 


Price indexes, 502, 513, 592-599, 617, 641-642, see also 
Constant dollars 


Production, 
boundary, 27-33 
definition, 25 
input and output, 101, 103, 106 
valuation, 26-27 


Production account, 103, 106-110, 114-115, 180, see also 
entries for accounts of persons, governments, business 
and non-residents 


Production, Survey of, 73n 
Professional practitioners, 93, 98, 178, 312-321, 561 


Profits, see Corporation profits before taxes, and Unin- 
corporated business net income 


Provincial governments, see Government 


Public Accounts, 214, 218, 244, 256, 261, 279, 281, 290, 
294-296, 298, 300, 341, 345, 349, 351, 363, 403, 419, 
424, 440, 445-447, 471, 544, 555, 569, 574 


Public administration and defence, 109, 179 


Public debt, 5, 82-83, 144, 153, 157, 
297-298 


Public utility operation industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 463-464 
inventory change, 486 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 216 


167-169, 174, 


Pulp and Paper Industry, 481 


Railway losses, 67, 380 
Railway Transport, 420 


Real assets, 
existing, 103, 112, 115, 117 
new, see Business gross fixed capital formation, and 
Government expenditure on goods and services 


Real estate commissions, 66, 86, 277 
Real output, 73n, 181n, 591, 614-619 


Resse of Loan Corporations for the Province of 
ntario, Reports of, 261, 263 


Rent, 

factor income, 53-54 

geographical distribution, 566 

government-owned buildings, 6, 30, 44, 98, 137, 141, 
154, 160, 188, 294, 442, 629 

industrial distribution, 188 

investment income, 86 

owner-occupied dwellings, 30, 43, 86, 92, 134, 149, 
160, 188, 274-277, 428 

sources and methods, see Rent, interest and miscel- 
laneous investment income 

value added, 153 


Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income, 
definition, 13, 81-91 
domestic and national, 169-171, 174-175 
factor income, 53-54 
relation to interest, dividends and net rental income of 
persons, 174 
sources and methods, 
bond interest, 256, 544, 564 
deposit interest, 262-265, 545, 562 
interest on consumer debt, 297, 299 
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interest on government annuities 290, 565 
interest on government pension funds, etc., 296 
interest on public debt, 297, 298 

interest from non-residents, 285, 546 


investment income of fraternal and mutual benefit 
societies, 288, 565 


investment income of government, 293-296 
investment income of industrial pension funds, 289 


investment income of life insurance companies, 
287, 565 


mortgage interest, 257-261, 275, 546, 563 
mutual non-life insurance companies, 291 


profits of government business enterprises, 294, 548 
rent, 266-284, 566 
gross paid rent, 270-271, 279, 281 
landlord costs, 275 
landlord facilities, 272-273 
net paid and imputed rent, 274-278, 283 
royalties, 292 
summary, 254-255 
withholding taxes, 300 


Repair expenditure, 47, 409, 422 

Repair services, 328, 365 

Replacement cost, 61, 475 

Reserves, 70, 80 

Residential Real Estate in Canada, 466n 


Residential property, 
construetion, 466 
imputed rent for owner-occupancy, 30. 43, 86, 92, 134, 
149, 160, 188, 274-277, 283, 428 
purchase of new dwellings, 43, 45, 98, 132, 466 


Residents, 32-33, 57 

Residual error of estimate, 56, 522-524 
Resting account, see Saving account 
Rest of world, see Non-residents 
Retail trade, see Trade 


Rowell-Sirois Commission, see Koyal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 
Ton, 113n 


Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
225, 320, 332, 341, 347, 349, 403, 445, 447-448, 557, 
560, 564, 566, 575 


Royalties, 85, 91, 292 


S 
Salaries, see Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
income 


Saving account, 103, 112, 114, 115, see also National 
saving, Personal saving, Business saving, and Govern- 
ment surplus or deficit 


Schools, municipal, 138, 178,179, 188, 220 
Scrap and salvage allowances, 68, 381-382 
Second-hand goods, see Used goods 


Sectors, 97, see also entries for business, government, 
personal, and non-residents’ sectors 


Service industry, 

business gross fixed capital formation, 465 

inventory change, 491 

unincorporated business, depreciation, 372-373 

unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 
312-321, 334-336 

wages, Salaries, 
218-221, 232-239 


Shelter, 584 
Social insurance funds, 98, 111, 126, 130, 241-242, 296 
Space rent, 86, 272-274, 398, 428 


and supplementary labour income, 


Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 110, 176, 180n 


Statistical Summary — Bank of Canada, 252, 294-295, 
298, 347, 448, 472, 486 


Steam Railways of Canada. 378, 380 

Stock dividends, 130 

Stocks, see Inventory change 

Storage costs on temporary wheat reserves, 92n 


Storage industry, 


business gross fixed capital formation, 463-464 
inventory change, 485 


wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
2155 229 
Subsidies, 72, 73, 75, 92n, 107, 111, 143-144, 338, 
348-352 


Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Reports of, 217, 
252, 296, 261, 263,216, 279, 28.10 287, 291. a3, 364, 
380, 420-421, 544, 565 


Supplementary labour income, 
definition, 77, 241-242 
see also Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
income 


Surplus or deficit on current account with non-residents, 
40, 42, 111-112, 156, 161, 164-165, 443, 516-521, 647 


Surplus or deficit of government, 111-112, 126, 147-148, 
160 


T 


Tables 
1 24-34, 52-95, 119, 134, 171-174, 184, 194, 522 
2 24-51, 119, 522, 589 
3 128, 131 
4 8, 57, 73n, 184 
5 27n, 500, 589, 603, 605, 613 
6 27n, 589, 594, 595, 641, 642 
7 105, 117, 120-130 
8 105, 117, 120-126, 131-132 
9 105, 117, 136-141 
10 105, 117, 136-138, 143-144, 147-148 
11 105, 117, 149-152 
12 105, 117, 149-151, 153 
13 105301175 1M45+457 
14 105; > 147 bo 150 
ts 105, 117, 158-159, 171-174 
16 105, 117, 158, 159, 171-174 
17 40, 105, 117, 160-162 
18 105, 117, 163-166 
19 115, 169-170 
20 115 
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21 8, 176-190, 194, 540 
22 179-181, 540 

23 176, 184-185, 188, 540 
24 176, 540 

25 191 

26 192 

27 193-194 

28 135, 549 

29-30 135 

31-35 135, 549 

36 142 

a 145 

38-42 142 

43-46 145 

47-48 133 

49 31, 134 

50 171, 173-175, 193-194 
51 128n, 154 


52 92 
53 148 
54 39 
55 50 


Tangible assets, 62-63 


Taxation Statistics, 180n, 181, 241, 246, 250-251, 256, 
278-279, 281-282, 313, 315, 318-319, 323, 327, 329, 
330, 332-333, 360, 367, 370-371, 383, 385-386, 406, 
436, 478, 484-485, 489-492, 525, 527, 530, 543, 544, 
560, 563-564, 566 


Tax rental payments, 20 


Taxes, 72-74 
direct, 74 
corporation, 140-141, 148 
excess profits, 132, 141, 153 
government revenue, 139-142 
licenses, 74n, 132 
logging and-mining, 80, 247, 252 
personal, 132, 571, 573-575 
succession duties, 131-132, 572 
transfers, 103, 111 
withholding, 91, 139, 141, 153, 157, 171-175, 300 
indirect, 53, 72-74, 107, 111, 139, 141, 142, 186, 337, 
339-347 
custom import duties, 72, 340 
excise taxes and duties, 72, 73n, 340 
licenses, 72, 73n, 74n, 132, 340, 342-343 
natural resources, 186n, 342 
property, 53, 72, 73n, 186n, 189, 275, 342, 346 
sales, 53, 72, 73n, 340, 342, 397 


Technological input-output flows, 101, 103, 106-110 
Telephone Statistics, 463 

Tobacco and alcoholic beverages, 582, 623 
Trade-in allowances, 43, 153, 402, 406-408 


Trade industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 465 
inventory change, 487-490 
unincorporated business, net bad debt losses, 384 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 369-370 
art aed business, net income of non-farm, 


wages, Salaries and supplementary labour income, 230 


Trade of Canada, 643 


Transactions, 
definition, 99-100 
timing, 102 
see also Production account, Income and expenditure 
account, Saving account, and Financial transaction 
account 


Transactors, see Sectors 


Transfer payments, 54, 80, 92, 100, 103, 111, 122, 127, 
143, 145, 147, 568-569 


Transportation, 586 


Transportation industry, 
business gross fixed capital formation, 463-464 
inventory change, 485 
unincorporated business, depreciation, 368 
unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, 330 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
2i3n2co 


Travel expenditures, 43, 49, 107, 132, 152, 403, 517 


U 


Undistributed corporation profits, 57, 159, 160 


Unemployment insurance, 76-77, 98, 127, 142, 147, 242, 
296, 554, 568 


Unincorporated business, net income of non-farm, see 
also Farm production 
definition, 93 
factor income, 53-55 
geographical distribution, 559-561 
industrial distribution, 181, 541 
sector accounts, 98, 127, 130-132 
sources and methods, 
communication, 330 
construction, 329 
definition, 310 
fishing, 324 
finance, insurance and real estate, 333 
forestry, 323 
hunting and trapping, 325 
manufacturing, 327-328 
mining, 326 
net professional income, 312-321 
in health services, 312-315 
in community service, 316 
in business service, 317-320 
in recreation service, 321 
repair services, 328 
service, 312-321, 334, 336 
summary, 310 
trade, 331-332 
transportation, 330 


United Kingdom, National Income Statistics, 17n 


United Nations, A System of National Accounts and 
Supporting Tables, 17n, 96n 


United Nations, Concepts and Definitions of Capital 
Formation, 38n 


United Nations, International Standards in Basic In- 
dustrial Statistics, 180n 
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United Nations, Measurement of National Income and 
Construction of Social Accounts, 17n 


United Nations, Methods of National Income Estimation, 
17n 


United States, National Income, 1954 Edition, 17n 
Universities, 98, 121, 130, 421, 467-468 
Unrealized gains or losses, 95 


Used goods, 49n, 69, 112, 132, 382, 402, 406-408, 440, 
452 


v 


Valuation adjustments, 59, 61, 63-66, 94 


Valuation of production, 26-27, see also Market prices, 
and Factor cost 


Value added, 52-53, 73n, 103, 107-111, 114-115, 176, 
180, 183-187, 618 


Value added by manufacture, 73n, 180 


Value of the physical change in inventories, see Inven- 
tory change 


Vertical integration, 182 


W 


Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income, 
definition, 76-77, 204-205 
factor income, 53-54 
geographical distribution, 135, 549, 550-556 
industrial distribution, 181, 541 
payments into pension funds, 126, 130, 241-242 
sector accounts, 130 
sources and methods, 
agriculture, 222 
communication, 214, 228 
construction, 211, 212, 225 
finance, insurance, and real estate, 217, 231 
fishing, 223, 324 
forestry, 209 
hunting and trapping, 224, 325 
manufacturing, 211 
mining, 210 
public utility operation, 216 
quality of data, 207 
storage, 215, 229 
service, 218-221, 232-239 
summary, 206 
supplementary labour income, 77, 241-242 
trade, 230 
transportation, 213, 226 
value of board and lodging, 240 
value added, 53 


Wheat, storage costs, 92n 
Wholesale Trade, see Trade 
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